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industry Gets Go-Ahead on Planning; 


Dealers Seeking Factory Conferences 





Sparks 


Wonder if anyone has yet sold a/°§ 


used car under the ceiling price. 
* ea ok 
Will the Fisher brothers produce | 
a new line of automobiles? See 
Edgewise, page four . 
. ££ 3 
Watch for a lot of radical bills, 
dealing with factory-dealer rela- 
tions, to be introduced in 1945 state 
legislatures. a ag 
* 


Some observers expect  over- 





capacity among suppliers to drive 
down prices after the war, with | 
resultant lowering of auto prices. | 


. «+ *@ | 

Looks like 18-year-olds and those | 
now in I-A will take care of all | 
draft needs for the rest of this | 


. GET GO-AHEAD ON PLANNING FOR PEACE. 
year, probably till the end of the discuss manpower problems, decided on 


war production. Here are a 
: x * * tive vice-president of Ford; Edward 
auto manpower problems; 
Sympathetic | Motors. Back row, 


At least one columnist is sym- | 
pathetic to the auto dealer’s cause | 
under MPR 540. 

Jim Healy, of the Albany (N. Y.) 
Times-Union, cites all the numer- | 
ous steps required before an indi- | 
vidual can sell his car to a friend; 
calls on the public to sell their | 
cars to dealers. 


No Prejudice 

Replying to a query, Chevrolet 
General Manager Coyle assured a 
General Motors press party in) 
Detroit last week that good dealers 
need have no fear over their con- 
tinuance after the war. 

He said that the factory men) 
who are becoming dealers “are | 
being judged solely on their ability | 
without prejudice.” . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Slight Shift : 

About a year ago, when mate- | 
rials were the main bottleneck, | 
the auto industry applied to 
WPB for permission to shift 
technical men to _ preparations 
of new-car production. But got 
nowhere. 

Last week, a year later, the 
industry finally got the go-ahead | 
—from the War Manpower com- 
mission which is concerned with 
the main bottleneck today. 

ok ae ” 


80% in U. S. 

Demands by United States civil- 
ian consumers of gasoline now rep- 
resent 80 percent of the United 
Nation’s civilian demand for that 


product, Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator Ralph MK. Davies 
announces. 


“Civilian passenger cars, trucks, 
buses, taxis, and farm tractors and 
Other non-highway equipment in 
the United States are allocated ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 barrels of 
gasolirie daily for the third quarter 
of 1944,” Davies said. “The rest 
of the world, excluding the Axis, 
consumes only’ about 250,000 
barrels daily for the same uses.” 
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|dealer relationships that they be- 


\lieve should exist in the postwar | 
period. | 

In making the call, NADA issued | 
what 


On Factory 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON. — Declar- 
ing that the nation’s motor 
car retailers “face many un- 
certainties during the period 


prior to the resumption of 
normal peacetime business” and 
that they will, of necessity, have 
“to make many adjustments before 
they will be able actively to par- 
ticipate in the efficient distribution 
of automobiles after production 
has been resumed,” dealers last | 
week, through the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn., called upon 
automobile manufacturers to meet 
with them to discuss new factory- 


| 


it terms a “statement of | 


Dealers Rebuffed 
By OPA on 


U.C. Revisions 


WASHINGTON. — Reaction of 
the Office of Price Administration 
to the recommendations of the in- 
dustry advisory committee for the 
motor vehicle retail trade for 
changes in the used-car regulation 
was made public late last week by 
Administrator Chester Bowles. 
The recommendations were made 
several weeks ago by a_ sub- 
committee headed by David 
Castles of St. Louis, former presi- 





} 
| 
| 


|dent of the National Automobile 
| Dealers Assn. 


Some of the committee’s sug- 
gestions were met while others 
were rejected, rather sharply in 
an instance or two. Bowles de- 


(Continued on Page 58, Col. 1) 


Carsten Tiedeman, 
left to right, George Christopher, 
Cleveland region which includes Detroit; $ f 
president of Chrysler Corp.; George W. Mason, president of Nash-Kelvinator, and A. 











L. Cushman, 


Charles Sorensen, 


NADA Sets 12-Point Plan 


Relations 


| policy with reference to factory- 


dealer relationships.” The policy 
has been in course of formulation 
for some time. It was formally 
adopted at a meeting of the NADA 


executive committee here last 
month and ratification by the 
directorate was completed last 
week. 


The dealer position is set forth 
in the following twelve points: 

Each automobile manufacturer 

who has not already done so, 

is urged to state to its dealers, in- 

sofar as may be practicable, its 
(Continued on Page 57, Col. 1) 


president of Willys; I. 
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Auto executives and WMC officials met in Detroit last week to 
rogram to shift small number of technicians to preparations for new-car 
few of the officials attending the meeting. Left to right, seated: Henry Ford II, execu- 
Michigan WMC director and recently appointed to supervise 
director of WPB, Detroit; an 
president of Packard; 


d C. E. Wilson, president of General 
R. C. Goodwin, head of WMC's 
O’Brien, assistant to 


E. Barit, president of Hudson. 





















No General Revision 


Of MPR 540—Bouwles 

WASHINGTON. — Taking no- 
tice of reports to the effect 
that there will be a_ general 
revision of the used-car prices 
under Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 540, Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles assured the 
trade last week that no general 
revision of used-car prices is 
contemplated. 

Bowles explained that while 
certain adjustments no doubt 
would have to be made from 
time to time and prices on a 
number of makes in the low 
priced field were being closely 
observed, it is not contemplated 
that any general revision in the 
present price structure will be 
necessary for some time to 
come. 


Nash to Triple Production; 


Pontiac Sets Expansion 


CHICAGO.—When the reconver- 
sion signal is given, Nash _ will 
immediately launch a car-building 
program aimed at 
tripling the com- 
pany’s prewar 
production and is 
already ordering 
supplies and or- 
ganizing 
facturing 
ules on that 
basis, George W. 
Mason, 


Z ator Corp., said 
Mason last week. 
“Our postwar 


car and production are completely 
set, even to the point of having 
all initial supplies and parts under 
order, and much of our machinery 
is ready,” Mason said. “Just how 
soon after reconversion day the 
public will be able to have new 
cars depends upon a number of 
unpredictable factors, but I  be- 
NASH, Page 10, Col. 5) 


(See 


manu- i *~ 
sched- 


president | | 
of Nash - Kelvin-|° 





removed and cars can be 
}an unrestricted basis, 





PONTIAC.—To 


its 
postwar plans, Pontiac Motor Divi- 
sion will require many more hourly 

workers than are 


carry out 


now on its pay- 
rolls, H. J. Kling- 
ler, Pontiac gen- 
eral manager, 
estimated last 
week. Present 
payrolls top 11,- 
000, highest in 
history. 

“The first cars 
built during the 
immediate post- 
war period un- 
doubtedly will be 
rationed and will continue to be so 


Klingler 


until the supply catches up with | 
the necessary demands,” 


Klingler 
said. 

“As soon as all restrictions are 
built on 
Pontiac will 
raise its Output capacity to more 
than a half million cars a year. 

(See PONTIAC, Page 8, Col. 5) 
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WMC Okays Shift 
Of Technicians to 


Car Preparations 


Hopes to Extend Plan 
To Suppliers Plants, 
Machine Tool Firms 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Editor, Automotive News 


DETROIT.—Cracking one 
of the most acute bottlenecks 
reconversion, 
WMC last week granted auto 


'makers permission to shift a 


small number of technicians and 
planning engineers to preparations 
for new-car production. The pro- 
gram, expected to serve as a pat- 
tern for other governmental agen- 
cies handling other reconversion 
problems of the industry, will be 
extended shortly to auto supplier 
firms. 


Although presenting a_ greater 
problem, the manpower formula 
will also be extended soon to the 
machine tool industry, the next big 
bottleneck on the road to auto 
reconversion. Many of the ma- 
chine’ tool builders, scattered 
across the nation, in past years 
have taken on urgent military pro- 
duction jobs which will delay their 
return to building of machine 
tools vital to car production. 


George Romney, managing di- 
rector of Automotive Council for 
War Production, who was desig- 
nated as spokesman for the 18 
auto executives attending the 
WMC meeting Thursday, hailed 
the WMC action as a “decided 
step forward” but warned that 
it will go for naught unless the 
government acts promptly to 
clear plants when war orders are 
cut back and unless the machine 
tool bottleneck is broken. 


He said the biggest problem is to 
get other government field men 


| sufficient authority to act, such as 


WMC had done. 


Edward L. Cushman, Michigan 
director of the WMC who recently 
was designated to supervise man- 
power problems in the auto field, 
declared the shift of non- 
productive workers—up to one 
percent of a firm’s total payroll 
without further approval—will be 
limited to those technical men as- 
signed the task of: 

1. Preparing specifications 
the use of new materials; 

2. Correcting known weaknesses 
in the 1942 models; 

3. Preparing plant layouts tor 
auto production; 

4. Planning minor appearance 
changes in the 1942 designs; 

5. Undertaking related prepara- 
tory work. 

If the authorized one percent 
shift of men is later found inade- 
quate, individual firms may apply 

(See PLANNING, Page 58, Col. 1) 
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GM to Start Production ’ 


With Few Models 


By Robert M. Finlay 
Managing Editor 


DETROIT. — Only a few 
steps are necessary to pre- 
pare the auto industry for 
partial reconversion to new- 


car production, but those 
steps must be taken at once if 
the nation is to avoid a long 
period of unemployment, C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Mo- 
tors, asserted last week. 


Speaking at the annual press 


party of Paul Garrett, GM vice- 
in 


president charge of public 
relations, 
said that the fol- 
lowing steps will 
prepare the in- 
dustry for the 
day of Germany’s 
defeat, whether 
it comes in a few 
weeks or a year: 
1 Delivery of a 
small num- 

ber of machine 
tools, costing 
about $25,000,000, 
necessary for 
auto production and which were 
released to other firms that needed 
them for war production. Building 





Wilson 


of these machines could be done extensive reconversion program, to | 
| be completed without interrupting | 
war production of important air- | 
craft and marine engines, was an- | 
last week by Packard | 
cars; this step was approved at| Motor Car Co. through its pur- | 
Detroit | 


in six weeks, he said. 
Release of a small number of 
engineers from war work to 
draw up new specifications for 


the manpower meeting Thursday. 
New specifications are needed be- 
cause of a _ shortage of certain 
materials. 

Prompt decision on what the 


government wants done with) 


its property in automotive plants, 
including inventories and ma- 
chines. 

Thomas Archer, head of the 
Fisher Body division, 


that GM would start new-car | 
production with a few of the | 


most popular models—probably 
coaches and coupes—to 
production and add to them as 
time goes on. 

Previous reports have indicated 
that Chevrolet is almost certain 
to be one of the first cars pro- 


duced in the GM stable. Chevrolet | 
is already making trucks, and its) 


parts production is 25 percent 
above total prewar levels despite 
the fact that it is not permitted 
to make nonfunctional parts, ac- 
counting for 36 percent of prewar 
production. 

H. H. Curtice said that Buick 
needed 310 machines; S. E. Skinner 
that Oldsmobile needed 352, and 
Nicholas Dreystadt that Cadillac 
needed 221. 


Wilson said that he saw no 
difficulty in getting necessary 
parts for new-car production from 
suppliers. 


O. E. Hunt said that while GM 
will make any kind of a car the 
public wants badly enough to 
justify volume production, the cor- 
poration has no plans now to build 
a jeep car. 

GM officials also said they do 
net expect a sharp decline in the 


prices of used cars when new-car | c 
rine and aircraft engine production 


production is resumed. It will be 
a relatively long time, it was 


Wilson 


asserted | 


speed | 


said, before the total supply of 
new and used cars will be ade- 
quate to meet the demand. 
Asked about the distribution of 
the first new cars, expected to 
total about 2,000,000 in the first 


year of combined war and civil-| 


Coyle said that 


GM would attempt to spread them | 


fairly around the country, but he 
;added that the government may 
| have a hand in distribution 
through priorities. After Japan is 
| beaten, GM foresees a rate of 
| 6,000,000 a year, of which GM may 
| build 2,750,000. 

As for prices, Albert Bradley, 
|GM sales director, said that the 
| prices of new trucks, which are 
|up about 20 percent, may give 
some indication for new cars, al- 
though that would depend on the 
labor and material costs at the 
time of production. 


| Packard Buys 
Bundy Plant to 


|| Aid Reconversion 
DETROIT.—A first step 


| ian operations, 





in an 





nounced 


|chase of an _ additional 
| factory. 
Geo. T. Christopher, Packard 
president and general manager, 
| revealed that his company has 
just bought the Bundy Tubing 
Co.’s Hern Ave. plant. The pur- 
chase’ gives 
mately 110,000 more square feet 
| of productive floor area which 
will be used immediately for ma- 
| echining Rolls-Royce aircraft en- 
gine crankcases, according to the 
announcement. 


“Transfer of this 
| operation,” Christopher said, “will 


| 
| 


Packard approxi- 


machining | dealers. 





NEW FIELD PERSONNEL for 
E. J. Derum, district manager, 
manager, Pittsburgh region; 
region; John F. 
. H. Turner, 
district manager, 
Pittsburgh region. 


district manager, 
St. Louis region; 





Chrysler division. 
Detroit region; 
A. A. Engstrom, regional manager, 
der, regional manager, Jacksonville region. 

Minneapolis region; 


Left to right (back row): 


Weber, regional 
Milwaukee 
Front row: 
Richard H. 
Pierard, district manager, 


Ralph L 


John R. 


Seven New Sales Regions 


Set Up by Chrysler Division 


DETROIT. — Creation of seven | 


|new sales regions, bringing the 
| total to 28, was announced last 
| week by Stewart W. Munroe, gen- | 
leral sales manager of the 
Chrysler division, Chrysler Corp. 
Headquarters of these new regions 
will be respectively in Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Pittsburgh; Milwaukee; 
Bismarck, N. D.; Salt Lake City; 
El Paso, Tex., and New Orleans. 
As explained by Munroe, this 
increase in key field personnel | 
is made in order to give the 
Chrysler dealer body additional | 
cooperation in doing an out- | 
standing parts and service job | 
under wartime conditions and in 
the sale of new cars when pro- 
duction is resumed. Each new | 
region will reduce the size of | 
the territory formerly covered by | 
regional managers and thus will 
promote closer and more fre- 
quent contacts between the field 
| force and the dealers. This is 
expected to work to the mutual 
advantage of both the merchants 
and the factory. 
The new regional posts will be 
| filled by men who have had exten- 
| sive experience in field work with 
| the Chrysler division, and who are 


| well known to a large number of 


John F. Zeder has been assigned | 


|enable us to gain space in our | to Jacksonville as regional man- | 


main plant and subsequently bet- | ager. | 
|ter plan reconversion to automo-| manager in the Atlanta region and 


He formerly was a district 


bile output and production of vi-| then covered part of the territory 


tally needed car replacement parts 
under an approved program.” 


Christopher emphasized that 


that comprises the new region, and 


| lately has been with the Plymouth 


movement of the crankcase job to | 
'lected to head the Pittsburgh re- | 


at 10951 Hern Ave. will be made} 


the newly acquired, modern plant 


“machine by machine, operation 
by operation, to forestall any in- 
terruption in production of Rolls- 
Royce engines.” 


Acquistion of additional factory | 


space is a first move by Packard 
in a projected reconversion pro- 
gram outlined in detail by president 


|is a veteran of the Chrysler or- 


Christopher at a recent manage- | 


ment-labor plant dinner. 

At this event, the Packard head 
unfolded company plans to reach 
an all-time peak production rate 
of 200,000 cars annually within 18 
months after civilian production is 
resumed. 
proximately 28,000 workers, more 
than twice any prewar employment 
figure, will be employed, includ- 
ing some 6,000 for continued ma- 





ASSEMBLY-LINE methods have 


bee 


sealing and crating 
(Ill.) plant. Roller 


n installed for the 
of Liberator bomber engines in Buick’s Melrose Park f 
conveyors and line flow of work permit rapidly handling the high production 
volume. 


He estimated that ap-| 


Division. 
Ralph L. Weber has been se- 


gion. He is a Detroiter, who has 
| been with Chrysler a number of 
years as district manager in the 
Cincinnati region and in the fac- 
tory’s car distribution department. 

At Milwaukee, A. A. Engstrom 
will be regional manager. “Bert” 


ganization, having served as dis- | 
trict manager before the war. 


The Bismarck region will be 


headed by Frank P. McGrath, who 
was a_ district manager in the 





No. 6,000 


Willow Run Milestone 


Reached in 2 Years 

DEARBORN. — Six thousand 
B-24 Liberators have been built 
at the Willow Run bomber 
plant of the Ford Motor Co. 

The six-thousandth ship rolled 
onto the Willow Run airport 
Saturday, Sept. 9, without fan- 
fare, almost two years to the 
day after the first Ford-built 

|} Liberator was delivered to the 
flight department on Sept. 10, 
1942. More than half of these 
have been built since the first 
of this year, during which 
period production has averaged 
approximately 100 Liberators a 
week and a goal of a bomber-- 
an-hour was achieved. 

During September Willow 
Run’s schedule calls for a 
greater daily production quota 
than in any previous month. 

After September it is ex- 
pected that other work will be 
introduced into the plant while 
Liberator schedules are reduced 
gradually to a stabilized quota. 
The new work contemplated by 
the Army Air Forces is reported 
to be sufficient “to maintain a 
substantial portion of the pres- 
ent personnel.” 





Cincinnati region before the war. 
For the last several months he has 
been serving as a special factory 
representative in the field. 

For the Salt Lake City region’s 
head, Munroe has selected V. N. 
Alderman. He has been a district 
manager in the Kansas City re- 
gion, and for the last six months 


| a special factory representative. 
| He 


also formerly was an _ in- 
structor in the Chrysler Confer- 
ence of Business Management. 
The New Orleans and El Paso 
regional managers will be an- 


| nounced at an early date. 


In addition -to the five new 
regional managers appointed, 
Munroe announced the return of 
Harold F. Keegan to be regional 
manager in Philadelphia. He 
held this post before the war, 
following service as president of 
the Chrysler Philadelphia Co., 
factory branch, and head of the 
car distribution department at 
the factory. In 1942, he was 
transferred to a special assign- 
ment for the industrial engine 
division of Chrysler. 


Porter T. White, who took over 


| as Philadelphia City regional man- 
| ager, in addition to occupying the | 
| same post for the region compris- 
ing adjacent territory, when Kee- | 
gan was temporarily transferred, | 


has been assigned to head the 
Seattle region. Here he succeeds 


| M. T. Kale, who is transferred to 


the post of special factory repre- 
sentative in the same _ region. 
White 


cluding district and regional man- 
agerships in several parts of the 
territory. 

Together with the regional man- 


agerships announced, Munroe has} 


appointed .four new district man- 
agers. I. H. Turner goes to Min- 
neapolis, Richard H. Strain to St. 
Louis, E. J. Derum to Detroit, and 
John R. Pierard to Pittsburgh. 


* * * 


Four District Managers 


Named by De Soto 


DETROIT.—J. B. Wagstaff, gen- 
eral sales manager of De Soto 


Motor Corp., announced last week | 
appointment of four more district | 


managers. 
They are Robert W. Bryant and 


| T. B. de Quelin, New York region; 
| Ed Bisinger, St. Louis region and 
| Edwin Eugene Harrison, Chicago 





L. 
president, a unique deep-sea fishing-rod to add to his collection of rods, 


G. 
lines and tackle 


Pacific island. 
catch as many tons of the big ones. 


Strain, | 


|ing. Newsmen and trade paper | 


is another man who has} 
| had long service with Chrysler, in- 


PEED, vice-president, DeSoto, receives from K. 


for Submarine Division 62, stationed on a 
Peed shipped over 700 pounds of equipment which should 








General to Show 
New Process 


| To Auto Men 


DETROIT.—More than two hun- 
dred members of the automotive Gm 
industry will gather at the Hotel 
Book Cadillac ‘ 
Tuesday (Sept. 
19) to see a dem- 
onstration of the 
new rubber _in- 
troduced by Gen- 
| eral Tire & Rub- 
| ber Co. 
| Eliminating one 
of the principal 
| bottlenecks in 
_ tire manufacture, 
| this new process 
| cuts milling time 
| by 35 percent and 
‘releases badly needed men foP) 
‘other jobs in tire making, accord- 
|ing to company engineers. 

The process, developed by G. H. 
Swart, head of General’s chemical 
research department, provides for, 
the mixing of carbon black with % 
synthetic rubber during the latex = 
stage. Carbon black, the wearing | 
surface of a tire, formerly was ™ 
mixed in by means of a mill. a 

Already in large-scale production 
at the government plant operated 
by General in Baytown, the new 
rubber soon will be turned out at 
various other government plants_ 
throughout the country, General 
having granted permission to use WH 
the formula to competitive compa- 
nies for the duration. 

William O’Neil, president, and L. ~ 
| A. McQueen, vice-president, will ~ 
head a delegation of General men 
to Detroit for the Tuesday show- 
















f 


writers have been asked to inspect © 

the new process, together with the ~ 
heads of Detroit’s automotive in- © 

dustry. 


Deadline Oct. 18 
On Clearance of 
Dealer Cars 


WASHINGTON. — Issuance of 
clearance statements, designed 
originally to enable automobile 
dealers to register in their own — 
names one Or more cars set aside 4% 
for personal or business use before 
Jan. 2, 1942, are to be discontinued 
effective Oct. 18, the Office of 
Price Administration announces. 

When the use of clearance state- ~ 
ments was authorized, OPA said, | 
the original deadline for filing ap- — 
plications was June 1, 1943. Since = 
few dealers had taken advantage ¥ 
of the plan by that date, the dead- | 
line was first extended to June 30, 
and later was extended indefinitely. 

This plan enabled dealers to get 
gasoline rations for occupational 
purposes and also gave them a 
further opportunity to obtain 
clearance statements. 

The present action was taken, 
OPA stated, because dealers have 
|now had more than a year in 
| which to clear cars which they set 
aside for use before Jan. 2, 1942, 
and because under the present 
regulations they are permitted to & 
demonstrate any car to a person “| 
| interested in buying it. y 
| This announcement, a month in 
|}advance of the date on which | 
| clearance statements will be dis- 
continued, gives dealers a final 
‘opportunity to apply for them. 
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fr. ‘ALERS still report their in- 
LD bility to buy a satisfactory 
» ber of used cars. There are 

» eommunities and districts, 
-oyer, where reports show that 
ers are getting an increased 
- entage of the business as com- 
d with casual sales, which is 
opeful indication. As has been 
ted out many times, with 
thousands of cars a month going 
fini the scrap heap, used cars are 
bound to become more and more 
scarce, and it is therefore obvious 
that if dealers are going to save 
this business, it will be because 
they show resourcefulness and 
enierprise in buying cars. 

Some dealers and dealer asso- 
ciations have gone further in 
their efforts to buy cars than 
others, and some degree of suc- 
cess has rewarded their efforts. 
We all realize that the number 
of cars available for purchase is 
diminishing each week, and 
therefore our buying technique 
must be developed and improved 
so we can handle a greater per- 
centage of the cars that are sold. 

*- * * 


| Dealers Carry 

ee On Campaigns 

f NUMBER of dealer associa- 
ib tions have acted on this pro- 
ject. Among them are the local 
organizations in Lima, O., Harris- 
we——@& burg, Pa., and Houston, Tex. This 
column would be glad to receive 
proofs or samples of promotion 
material employed by other dealer 
associations to stimulate used-car 
, ruying so that it may be mentioned 
in this column and prove helpful 
to many more members of the 
trade. 

This applies also to those in- 
dividual dealers who in increas- 
ing numbers are conducting ef- 
fective campaigns of their own 
in the effort to attract more 
used cars into their hands. Let 
“ me know the type of promotion 
you are using and what results 
you are getting. 


aWhy Sell 


To a Dealer? 


HAVE before me a series of 

ads run by the Davis Motor 
Sales Co., Toledo, O—a Buick 
dealer for 28 years. Each ad starts 
out with a heading, “Here’s Why 
it is Better to Sell Your Car to 
DAVIS MOTOR,” and there is a 
series of eight such ads. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs give reasons 
from the owner’s standpoint as to 
why he will benefit by going to a 
dealer to sell his car. Here are the 
eight ads: 

1—No advertising expense. No 
appointments or price haggling. 
No one asking you to take an- 
other car in trade. Saves you 
time and eliminates trouble. We 
pay you top cash price. 

2—We will pay you the high- 
est prevailing price—not a dime 
is subtracted. You get all of it. 

3—No OPA violations involved 
because you “didn’t know” price 
regulations. 

4—No risk of breaking a 
friendship. If you sell to a per- 
sonal friend, and the car goes 
vrong, he always blames you. 

5—You don’t have to spend 
1oney putting your car in shape 
o sell it. We do that. 

6—You can sell your car and 
orget it. No comeback on you 
or repairs. 

7—You get cash for your car 
mmediately. No notes. 

8—You'll get a square deal all 
round because we want your 
friendship now, and in the future 
vhen you want to buy a car 
again, 


— 


* * * 


Other Outlets 


Follow Suit 

. is usually the case that when 
one dealer takes action along 

2 given line, others immediately 

follow suit. Many Toledo dealers 

are forgetting about running lists 





Dealers tell me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Auman eee Derrott, 
and the writer’s name will be kept In confidence if requested. 
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National Junking Fund Proposed 
To Avert a Used-Car Problem 





















of cars for sale, and instead are 
presenting logical arguments to 
the public as to why prospective 
sellers should take their cars to 
the dealer. The effectiveness of 
this promotion is indicated by the 
fact that in Toledo the ratio of 
used-car sales already has been 
reversed from 75 percent casual 
and 25 percent dealer to 60 percent 
dealer and 40 percent casual. The 
dealers are not buying nearly the 
number of cars they need, but they 
feel that the kind of advertising 
they are running is helping to 
bring in more cars than they 
would otherwise get. Lee Motor 
Sales, the downtown Ford dealer 
of Toledo, recently ran a series of 
three advertisements on this sub- 
ject. Here they are: 

WANTED! USED CARS! 

We need used cars to fill the 
demand from people engaged in 
vital war work. You will be 
advancing the war effort if you 
release your car for more es- 
sential service than it may be 
rendering now. We offer full 
value under the new ceiling 
regulations. If you bring your 
title, as well as your car, we 
will give you spot cash instantly. 
Help us to keep America on 
wheels. Phone or drop in TO- 
DAY. 


SELL YOUR CAR HERE! 

We'll save you time and re- 
lieve you of responsibility by 
handling the legal details, and 
give you the full limit of value 
under the new price-ceiling regu- 
lations. Here we have custom- 
ers to please, and an obligation 
to live up to. Help us to provide 
critically needed wartime trans- 
portation by bringing your car 
here and getting spot cash for it. 
Phone or drop in TODAY. 


GOVERNMENT IS ENFORCING 
USED CAR PRICE CEILINGS 

The seller of a used car risks 
a $10,000 fine if he attempts to 
get more than the ceiling price. 
Bring your car here; we’ll pay 
you all the law allows, promptly, 
and in spot cash. Then you'll 
have the added satisfaction of 
knowing that your car will be 
reconditioned and sold to some- 
one who has a critical need for 
it. Your sale to us will help 
keep America’s transportation 
functioning. Phone or drop in 
TODAY. 

These suggestions are not copy- 
righted, and neither company 
would object to their use by other 


dealers. 
7 + aa 


Check Every 


Certificate 


HERE are other things dealers 

can do to improve their busi- 
ness under used-car ceilings. The 
Cleveland dealer association, for 
instance, has employed an extra 

(Continued on Page 36, Col. 1) 





SEVENTEEN WOMEN members of the American Red Cross Motor - 
have become proficient in trouble-shooting and every-day repairs, and the 
tearing down and reassembly of Chevrolet engines because Albert Hebeler, jr., 


owner of the Hebeler Motor Co., Park 


J., gave generously of his 


idge, N 


staff’s time to the conduct of courses in instruction totaling eight sessions 


of two hours each. 
manager, 


and George Stark, mechanic, 


Shown in the dealer’s showroom are Gus_ Buirkle, 


with their 17 students. Regular 


Chevrolet mechanics’ training films were extensively used with the major 


emphasis on practical application. 





Facts for the Public 


Educational Campaign on U. C. Ceilings 
Launched by Rochester Dealers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(UTPS)— 
The Rochester Automobile Dealers 
Assn. launched last week an ex- 
tensive campaign to educate the 
public against purchasing or sell- 
ing used cars at prices above the 
ceiling. 

Advertisements warn car owners 
that OPA ceiling prices apply to 
them as well as to dealers and 
that they cannot sell their cars to 
an individual or a dealer for more 
than the OPA “as is” price without 
being liable to penalties. Car own- 





Conn. Assn. 
To Aid Dealers 


With Factories 


HARTFORD, Conn.— Because 
of the apprehension of Connecti- 
cut automobile dealers regarding 
various contracts being offered 
them by new-car factories, the 
executive board of the Connecti- 
cut Automotive Trades Assn. 
voted recently to appoint a stand- 
ing committee to look after the 
dealers’ welfare. 

The committee will cooperate 
with the NADA and report facts 
to that organization so that sug- 
gestions or complaints can be 
taken up nationally with the 
proper authorities. 

The executive board meeting was 
held at the Shore and Country 
Club in Norwalk, Conn. Further 
business included the election of 
Robert Pringle, a past president 
of the association, to the position 
of treasurer to fill the unexpired 
term of the late A. C. Hine. 

Pringle is president of the Wea- 
togue Garage (Pontiac and Chev- 
rolet) in Simsbury, Conn. 





Just Among Dealers 








E. L. Scouten (Dodge-Plymouth),|and the Postwar Planning com- 


Birmingham, Ala., was born at 
Staatsburg, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1884. 
Staatsburg is only ten miles from 
Poughkeepsie, at one time site of 
the Fiat factory. The’ close 
proximity of an automobile factory 
during Scouten’s tender years in- 
spired him to such an extent that 
the automobile business became 
his life’s work. By 1910 he was a 
road-tester for the Velie Motor 
Co. at Moline, Ill. In 1921 he 
started as a dealer in Birmingham 
with the Franklin and Maxwell 
lines. He made news in 1943, when 
many dealers were retrenching or 
going out of business, by taking 
over the W. F. Green Motors, 
Dodge and Plymouth distributors 
in Birmingham. In this purchase, 
he was associated with J. H. 
Lander and L. D. Cole, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of his present 
organization. Scouten is active at 
present in the community Chest 


mittee of the Birmingham chamber 
of commerce. He has been a 
member of the Rotary club for 23 
years and was president of the 
Birmingham Motor Trades Assn. in 
the years 1922 and ’23. One of his 
most memorable experiences was 
driving William Jennings Bryan in 
a Velie on a sightseeing tour when 
he visited the Knoxville exposition 
in 1912. Later in the same year 
he drove the Velie as a press car 
in a Good Roads Tour put on by 
the Atlanta Constitution over the 
roads of Georgia, which at that 
time were of course nothing but 
dirt highways. 
+ * * 


GorpoN WarreN (Chevrolet), 
7.03 Angeles, was born April 22, 
1890 in Bolivar, Mo., and entered 
the business as a dealer in 1914 
with the Overland line. He took 


(Continued on Page 34, Col. 1) 


ers are further warned that if they 
sell to an individual, both they and 
the purchaser must jointly fill out 
a certificate of transfer. 

The association brings out these 
eight points: 

1. The dealer will pay you the 
highest prevailing OPA “as_ is” 
ceiling price if your car is in aver- 
age condition. You get all of it. 
No individual can pay you more. 

2. You don’t have to spend 
money putting your car in shape 
to sell. The established dealer 
buys “as is” and reconditions it to 
sell at the OPA ceiling warranty 
price. 

3. You get cash for your car im- 
mediately. No partial payments. 
You are not asked to take another 
car in trade. 

4. You can sell your car and for- 
get it. No comeback on you for 
repairs. 

5. You have no advertising ex- 
pense. No price haggling. No 
wasted time or effort. 

6. There’s no risk of breaking a 
friendship. If you sell to a per- 
sonal friend and something goes 
wrong, he blames you. 

7. There’s no certificate of sale 
to fill out. No OPA violations in- 
volved because you didn’t know 
price-ceiling regulations. 

8. You'll get a square deal be- 
cause the established dealer wants 
your friendship now, and in the 
future, when you may want to buy 
a car again. 

Participating in the educational 
campaign were there firms: 

Alling & Miles, Inc., Archer Mo- 
tor Co. Inc., Bancroft Motors, 
Bonenblust & Buckman, Brown 
Chevrolet, Inc.,’ Central Chevrolet 
Co., Churchill Motors, Cool Chev- 
rolet Corp., C. W. Fields, Inc., 
Fincher Motors, Inc., Heinrich Mo- 
tors, Inc., E. J. Horton, Inc., Judge 
Motor Corp., Kellett Motors, Inc., 
Main Motor Sales, Meacham Pon- 
tiac Co., Inc., Schoen Brothers, 
Sergeant Motor Corp., Siebert Mo- 
tors, Inc., Standard Motor Sales, 
Valley-Cadillac Corp., and Whit- 
ing-Buick, Inc. 


Dealers Ordered 
To Honor Tire 


Sale Certificates 


WASHINGTON. — Tire dealers 
who sell to consumers were re- 
quired last week by the Office of 
Price Administration to sell any 
new tire in their inventory to any 
person who presents a valid tire 
rationing certificate and the pur- 
chasing price of the tire. 

Dealers were also required to 
post daily inventories of their 
stock of tires with a cross-section 
size of 8.25 or larger. 

This action is being taken, OPA 
said, because some dealers, as 
stocks grow short, are representing 
to ration certificate holders that 
they have no tires for sale, when in 
fact tires are available. 





DEKALB, IIl.—Fearing a re- 
turn of the used-car problem in 
five or six years, T. E. Courtney, 
president of Northern [Illinois 
Corp. here, recommends the set- 
ting up of a national junking 
fund to retire all cars reaching 
a certain age. 

In a letter to National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn., Courtney 
suggests that, upon resumption 
of new-car manufacture, a _per- 
centage of the wholesale price of 
each car be deducted by the fac- 
tory and put into a _ national 
junking fund, supervised by gov- 
ernment, factories and dealers. 

Not only would such a pro- 
gram prevent recurrence of the 
used-car problem and its result- 
ant depressive effects on the in- 
dustry, Courtney believes, but 
would also save thousands of 
lives annually through elimina- 
tion of unsafe vehicles. 

Following is the text of Court- 
ney’s letter: 

“Having been engaged in the 
automobile business since 1908 in 


all branches from a_ grease 
monkey, automobile mechanic, 
factory representative, dealer, 


salesman and finally winding up 
as the operator of a discount 
company, I look back over the 
years and feel convinced that 
we are now again as close as we 
ever will be to the time, when 
the automobile business through 
demand conditions brought by 
the war, is similar to the period 
when it really became a profit- 
able business, the time when men 
built up fortunes in it, an era I 
would say that started along in 
1914 or 1915. 

“With these conditions facing 
us in the near future, why isn’t 
it possible for NADA and our 
state and national governments, 
along with the cooperation of the 
insurance companies and manu- 
facturers (the manufacturer of 
cars probably being the most 
important) to give some serious 

(Continued on Page 58, Col. 5) 


42 Dealers Lose 
Plates Under New 
R. I. Law 


PROVIDENCE, R .I.—Under the 
new law setting standards for 
dealer licensing in Rhode Island, 
42 concerns have lost their dealer's 
automobile registration plates, it 
was announced last week. 

Acting Registrar Archibald B. 
Kenyon said that in almost all 
cases the suspensions were ordered 
when the holders failed to apply 
for licensing as registered dealers, 
apparently because they felt they 
could not meet the requirements 
of the new law. 

Those suspended were: 

LaPante Motors Sales, Matty’s 
Auto Parts, Cathedral Motors, L. 
C. Rondeau Motors, Uncle Henry’s 
Auto Wrecking, Peckham’s Garage, 
Custer Motor Sales, Francis E. 
Rusack, Tarbox Motor:, Silvia 
Motor Sales, M. J. M~»roney, Inc., 
Bill’s Motor Sales, Adolf Bercovitz, 
Harry’s Service Station, Andrew 
Koutras, Cross Street Auto Sales, 


Henry’s Super Service, DiOrio 
Auto’ _ Service, Newport Auto 
Wreckers. 

Central Garage, Carcieri Motor 


Sales, DeFusco Bros. Auto Parts 
Co., New England Motor Car Co., 
Bowen Motors, Columbia Motor 
Sales, Sousa’s -Filling Station, 
Ethier’s Garage, Sal’s Service Sta- 
tion, Twin City Motors, Edward G. 
Kettelle, Alix’s Garage, Caldwell 
Motor Co., Ben Motors, Joseph M. 
Taylor Corp., Joseph D. Anthony, 
Bicknell Motor’ Sales, Boston 


Radiator & Body Works, Inc., 
National Motor Sales, Inc., State 
Motor Sales, Speedway Service 


Station, Leander F. Emin, Fred S. 
Pike. 


T . 
Buys New Auto Firm 

FITZGERALD, Ga.—W. C. Helton. 
manager for Williams & Co. here and 
in Ocilla, announced the purchase of 
the business of the Ocilla (Ga.) Motor 
Co. The owner of Williams in both 
places is Jack Frost, Ford distributor 
in Atlanta. In addition to being man- 
ager, W. C. Helton is vice-president of 
the Williams business. 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
r . OUR FIELD DEFINED 


Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, & direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 


Meeting of Minds 


EVER before has the automotive industry approached 

any new-era period when as much research is being 
made into anticipated problems as now. Dealers and vehicle 
owners are being queried as to their likes and dislikes and 
what they would like to see transpire in the immediate 
postwar period; dealers are being asked as to factory-dealer 
relations and all in all the industry is approaching the 
postwar period with a great fund of concrete information 
on which to base its planning. 


This bids for a very healthy condition. It is hoped that 
out of it all will come a better understanding of the wants 
of the user and a more thorough and harmonious meeting 
of minds in all elements of this great industry. 


Industry’s Nightmare 


AR Manpower Commission, through the efforts of its 

Michigan director, has taken the first step to clear 
away its share of the many nightmares that haunt the 
reconversion efforts of the automotive industry. 


It should be commended highly by the industry for the 
promptness with which it accepted its responsibility and 
took steps to clarify the manpower problems that are bound 
up in the reconversion program, and its establishment of a 
definite basis on how each manufacturer can proceed toward 
the end that the industry will be able to take up the 
employment slack the minute war cutbacks occur. 


Other governmental agencies can well profit by WMC’s 
prompt action and take similar steps to clarify the problems 
resting in their laps that also hinder the program of getting 
the industry in shape to do its major part in preventing 
great unemployment when Germany collapses. 


War Production Board and the armed forces can do 
something definite now to establish a workable procedure 
through which the machine tool builders can make the 
comparatively few vitally-needed machine tools that will 
allow the industry to reach a 50 percent production within 
the first year after Germany is defeated—machine tools, 
the lack of which will prevent the building of even one car. 


The same agencies can determine extent of the tire 
problem now, and with the aid of the Treasury, set up a 
definite and workable procedure that will permit the rapid 
clearing of plants of government machinery that will not 
be needed, and determine the plants the government will 
wish to dispose of as well as set a price at which they 
can be purchased. 


The automotive industry can move fast—extremely fast 
—toward the reemployment of a very large share of the 
workers that will be without jobs when the cutbacks come— 
IF—other agencies take the same sane and logical steps 
to clear the way on a definite basis now while the industry 
still has time to plan and make ready. 


“What about the Fisher Broth-. |, 


ers?”—“Why did they leave Gen- 


eral Motors?”—“Are the Fishers 


going to introduce a new line 
of automobiles?” If you are a 
Detroiter, you 
o aw know that 
THE FISHERS’ these are the 
FUTURE three questions 
a ae hurled at you 
by every man 
with whom you come in contact, 
whether you meet him across your 
desk or across his own. Now, I 
certainly do not claim to have an 
inside on the answers to these 
questions more authentic’ than 
anyone else. Nor do I believe that 
anyone, except one of the five 
brothers, could today give you the 
answer to the third and most 
important question. They have in- 
dicated they do not choose to do 
so at this time. I will, however, 
tell you how I am answering my 
out-of-town friends, and you can 
draw your own conclusions, for 
what they are worth: 
* * * 


(1) What about the Fisher 
brothers?—Well, here you have a 
family who for three generations 

have carried on 

the best tradi- 

tions of what has 

made the United 

States of today. 

Grandfather, An- 

drew Fisher, was 

a blacksmith and 

carriage - builder 

in the Main-street 

town of Nor- 

walk, O. An 

w exacting  crafts- 

Brother man, he_ taught 

Charles his son Lawrence, 

father of the 

present Fisher brothers, all he 

knew about the business of build- 

ing extra-good products for which, 

in America, he said, you were sure 

to find a waiting market if your 

prices were fair and reasonable. 

So, one by One, as the seven Fisher 

brothers ffinished school, they 

learned the carriage business by 

the tired-muscles and _ bruised- 
knuckles route. 


Fred, the eldest, was first to 
leave Norwalk for the wider field 
which was developing with the 
advent of the _ horseless-carriage. 
Soon he was calling for brother 
Charles to join him and so, one by 
one, the Fisher brothers became 
part and parcel of the amazing 
new automobile business. By 1919, 
the reputation of “Body by Fisher” 
had become so well established 
that General Motors, one of their 
principal purchasers, decided to 
employ only one source of supply 
for the bodies used in their various 
divisions. Thus Fisher Body Co. 
became a division itself of GM and 
the brothers received a very large 
block of GM stock for their hold- 
ings. Their names have since been 
seen as members of the GM board 
of directors and as heads of the 
body division. 

Through all the intervening 
years, however, the brothers have 
held to an intimate family rela- 
tionship seldom seen in American 
business life. Each day, through 
all the years, the brothers had 
daily lunch together, as they did 
when they borrowed from each 
Other’s lunch boxes. While their 
mother lived (she died in 1938 at 
the age of 79) their holiday family 
dinners were Often business con- 
ferences in which “Mama” Fisher 
did not hesitate to speak her mind. 
Her judgment was uncanny and 
her decisions seldom overridden by 
“her boys.” 

Thus, you see, you have to know 
the family traditions of the Fisher 
family for three generations to 
catch even a glimpse of what was 
between the lines when they an- 
nounced they were quitting GM 
“to join their brother Charles in 
their plans for the future!” 

K * * 


(2) Why did they leave General 
Motors? That was a_ question 
Lawrence P. Fisher, third oldest of 
the living brothers, seemed’ most 
anxious to answer at the press 
conference held the day after their 
startling announcement. There 
were 30 or 40 newspapermen pres- 
ent, including all the news services, 
which meant that every daily 

(Continued on Page 57, Col. 4) 


Industry’s Nightmare 


——In This Corner 


‘Not in Sympathy ...... 


> 


The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 
Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 


be observed upon request. 


Trend 


We have been noticing the trend 
of the transfers and the effect of 
the OPA ceiling on used cars 
through Automotive News and we 
have some _ information which 
might be of interest to you. 

We operate a sales agency or did 
prior to the ceiling prices which 
has all but stopped our automobile 
selling. Right now I think we 
have five cars total, and at this 
season of the year it would not be 
out of the ordinary for us to have 
30 or 40 cars, that is, in keeping 
with the demand in our market at 
this time. 

We operate the North Carolina 
License Bureau here, which is 
handled through Carolina Motor 
Club, and we have observed the 
transfers of titles going through 
our office. For the past six days 
there have been 71 automobile 
transfers and only eight of these 
were sold by dealers. The other 
63 went from individual to indi- 
vidual; and, of course, the price 
we cannot say, but we know that 
we, as dealers, are unable to buy 
cars from the owners at the “as 
is” price but some way or another 
they arrange to sell them to other 
individuals. 

The individual buyer and the in- 
dividual seller is not in sympathy 
with the OPA ceiling on used cars. 
Therefore, there is no possible way 
to enforce it, because the strength 
and success of any law lies in the 
respect that the people have for 
it—Lee Braxton, Braxton Auto 
Service, Whiteville, N. C. 


Good Thing 


After noting the comments on 
the price ceiling on used cars, I 
thought it would do no harm to 
mention my own version on the 
subject. Personally I think it a2 
good thing. No doubt that the 
buying public, with a lot of money, 
is a sucker and needs some one to 
take care of them and their money. 
This is very evident from the 
prices up to $1,550 they paid for 
the cheapest 1941 make of car and 
would let high grade cars stand at 
less money. A 1941 car that didn’t 
cost much over $900 when new, 
| most certainly isn’t worth $1,000, 


let alone $1,500 as some sold for! 


before the ceiling came into effect. 
The ceiling price to my notion 
on all cars is plenty high, espe 
cially in the older price brackets o 
1936 and below, which are not con- 
trolled except can’t be in excess 
of the ’37 corresponding model. 
The biggest gripe about the price 


ceiling is from those dealers who- 


didn’t use commonsense in buying 
the cheaper 1941 model cars and 
paid up to what they were selling 


retail to hold for a still higher; 


dollar. It is mostly used-car lots 


that are doing the yelling and’ 


then because they can’t sell some 
of their junk at a guaranteed price. 
The public has been flimflammed 
for years by used-car dealers, 


whose main stock in trade is a@ 


bright highly polished car, and it 
is a good thing something curbed 
the activities of some of them. 
There are a few honest used-car 
dealers but most of them are the 


outlet for the big city taxi cabs all 7 


patched up to look like new even 
though they are worn out. 

The only new car dealers I have 
heard complain, too, are the Chev- 
rolet and Pontiac dealers. As far 
as Chevrolet’s price being any 
higher for a used car, I think it 
plenty high now. ... 


I do think individual sales of cars 
should be checked carefully, both 
seller and buyer, and examples 
made of deliberate overcharges. 
Also I think that sales between in- 
dividuals should be consummated 
through some dealer and sales tax 
collected—Ozro M. Wisey, Wilsey 
Hudson Motor Sales, Lima, O. 


Coming Events 


EPTEMBER 


Ss 
25-26 — Philadelphia (Bellevue -Strat- 
ford). Pennsylvania Automotive 
Assn. annual meeting. 
OCTOBER 


5-7—Los Angeles (Hotel Biltmore). Na- 
tional Aircraft Engineering & Pro- 
dnetion Meeting 

9—Seattle (Washington Athletic Club). 
Annual meeting Washington 
motive Trade Assn. 

NOVEMBER 

3—Atlanta (Ansley Hotel). Annual 

convention Georgia Automobile Deal- 


ers Assn. 
9-10—Tulsa (Hotel Mayo). SAE Na- 


tional Fuels & Lubricants Meeting 


v 


Auto- 


‘ 
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‘Tee NET of this story is simple: You can’t 
fish in a small pond that holds only a few blasé 
big ones, or in a big pond populated primarily 
by small fry ... not if you expect to get much 
more than your bait back. 

This is another way of saying that your most 
productive market (our war-inflated national 
income to the contrary notwithstanding) is the 
great middle-class market that, after savings 
and taxes, still accounts for 60 per cent of this 
nation’s purchases, according to the latest 
available figures. 

“I read it from cover to cover. 

Just the right variety for me.”* 
We publish The American Magazine for this 
market and no other. The primary function of 
our editors is to take the pulse of these middle 
millions as it is recorded in our continuing 
studies of reader reaction, and prescribe a bal- 
anced diet of fine fiction and authoritative 
articles that serves as inspiration for their 
aspirations. 

“Can be read by the whole 

family.”* 
Because this editorial policy nets us the cream 
of your customers, The American Magazine 
should prove for you, as it has for other 
far-sighted advertisers, the happy medium to 


America’s middle millions. 


Quotations from our continuing studies of 
reader reaction and letters to our editor. 





THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., 250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM TO AMERICA’S 


Bud Schirmer and Bob Woodruff, The American Magazine, 
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Weaknesses Cited... 


Dealers Move to Improve 





Wis. Licensing Law 


MILWAUKEE. —- Operation of 
Wisconsin’s dealer licensing law 
has brought up a number of prob- 
lems, including the equity of can- 
celling an auto manufacturer’s li- 
cense, thus putting all his dealers 
in the state out of business, on 
the complaint of one distributor 
that his franchise was revoked 
unfairly, it was revealed last week 
at the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Automotive Trades 
Assn. 

After a review of the opera- 
tion of the act by Acting Com- 
missioner Ben Marcus, the asso- 
ciation voted to set up a com- 
mittee to study the present law 
to ascertain its weaknesses and 
to draft revisions to improve the 
law. 

Other resolutions called for a 
flat $12 auto registration fee, legis- 
lation whereby all liens must be 
recorded on titles to be valid, 
legislation prohibiting further di- 
version of motor vehicle revenues 
to other than highway purposes. 

Discussing the licensing law, 
Marcus said that 594 investiga- 
tions were made and numerous ar- 
rests resulted in the drive to sup- 
press bootleg dealers. 

One of the weaknesses of the 
act which was cited by Marcus 
was that of a dealer who main- 
tained a low ratio of parts in 
comparison to the average stock 
of other dealers. 

“This dealer found himself in 
trouble, and was cancelled out,” 
Marcus said. “This fact was cited 
as one of the reasons for the can- 
cellation. A nice question was 
presented—the one side claiming 
the manufacturer had no right to 
prescribe the quantity of parts 
which must be kept on hand by the 
dealer—that any effort to do so 
would be a violation of the statute 
against the manufacturers’ using 


Statewide Parley 
Set for Oct. 9 
In Seattle 


SEATTLE.—The program for the 
first statewide meeting of dealers 
in Washington in two years is 
being arranged by Officials of the 
Washington Automotive Trade 
Assn. 

The meetings will be concen- 
trated into one day, at the Wash- 
ington Athletic Club here Oct. 9. 
The state directors will convene at 
10 a.m. The luncheon meeting will 
be presided over by M. O. Ander- 
son, of Anderson-Buick Co., Se- 
attle, state president and also 
NADA director from this region. 

This will merge into the main 
afternoon session, when visiting 
NADA officials will take charge. 
At this time, the regional NADA 
director will be elected. Members 
of the state board will also be 
chosen, these to meet later to 
elect state officers. 

On the program will be reports 
on late used-car developments as 
to price ceilings and possible ra- 
tioning, news concerning reconver- 
sion, surplus material disposal and 
any new government rulings or 
regulations affecting the industry; 
consideration of state legislation 
and of the anti-diversion state con- 
stitutional amendment upon which 
the voters of this state will pass 
at the coming November election. 

President David Kelly and 
Executive Vice-President Ray 
Chamberlain, both of NADA, will 
attend the sessions. 





Ga. Dealers Meet 
Nov. 3 in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Ga. — The Georgia 
Automobile Dealers Assn. will hold 
its annual convention Nov. 3 at 
the Ansley Hotel here, it was an- 
nounced last week by C. D. Ran- 
dall, president. 

Ray Chamberlain, vice-president 
of the NADA, will address the con- 
vention, along with a prominent 
factory executive and an authority 
on disposal of surplus cars and 
trucks, Randall said. The parley 
will open at 10 a.m. and close with 
election of officers at 4 p.m. 



























tions, 


trade. 


two sides, 
not yet been decided. 

“Now, look at it from the 
commissioner’s standpoint. We 
require, as a condition to issuing 
a license to a dealer, that he 
have repair and service facilities, 
and an adequate supply of parts 
on hand. Can we, who issue the 
licenses, say in one breath that 
you must have a minimum sup- 
ply of parts on hand, and actu- 
ally prescribe the amount of 
parts, and then, in the next 
breath, tell a manufacturer, who 
should know better than we, 
that he has not the right to sug- 
gest the size of the stock to a 
dealer? 

“Put it another way: Can you 
dealers claim to be the sole judges 
of how much you should maintain 
in the way of parts and then level 
criticism at the department for 
licensing a small operator whose 
supply may be inadequate in your 
opinion?” 

Another case involving factory- 
dealer relationship was this: 

“At this very moment we are 
confronted with a puzzling prob- 
lem that arises in connection with 
a distributor’s complaint against a 
manufacturer for cancellation of a 
distributor’s contract. The particu- 
lar manufacturer takes the posi- 
tion that it is not obliged to be 
licensed. It claims it is not a resi- 
dent of the State of Wisconsin. It 
denies that it does business within 
the state. It contends that it’s deal- 
ings are solely in its home state 
where it concludes contracts with 
its distributors. 

“Our law is framed to give the 
Motor Vehicle Department the 
right to suspend or cancel dealers’ 
and manufacturers’ licenses for 
adequate cause. But you can’t sus- 
pend or cancel something that a 
manufacturer hasn’t got. How, 
then, to attack the problem? 

“Would a proceeding involving 
all distributors of that manufac- 
turer in this state be fair? ... 
Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the cancellation is 
found to be arbitrary, and that 
the factory ought to be prevent- 
ed from doing business in the 
state, how does the equity of the 
one distributor measure up 
against the total harm that 
would come to all of the other 
distributors who would be de- 
prived of their right to do busi- 
ness?” 

Don H. Smith, of Washington, 
chief of the automobile and parts 
division of the OPA, said that the 
biggest price-control job will come 
after Hitler’s fall. 

Price control over used cars, 
which has been operating now for 
more than two months, will con- 
tinue for an indefinite period, and 
controls will be instituted over 
whatever new cars manufacturers 
may be permitted to produce in 
the near future, Smith reported. 

This should be no cause for de- 
spair among dealers, however, 
Smith said. He gave numerous 
advantageous effects which the 
price control program has had 
upon the used-car trade. 

Leonard L. Kvam, Milwaukee, 
was elected president of the 
association succeeding Edward 
A. Fritsch, Manitowoc. 

Other officers are Erwin W. 
Fisher, Mondovi, first vice-presi- 
dent; Harold O. Hornburg, Hart- 
land, second vice-president; H. F. 
Warsinske, Wisconsin Rapids, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Louis Milan, 
Madison, who was re-elected execu- 
tive vice-president. 

Ralph W. Carney, of Wichita, 
Kan., sales manager of the Cole- 
man Lamp Co., urged all Wiscon- 
sin auto dealers to take an active 
interest in the November election. 

Resumption of at least partial 
production of new automobiles for 
civilians late this year or early 
in 1945 was predicted by Ed Pay- 


‘ton, Cleveland trade analyst. 


duress or coercion—and the other 
side claiming that unless the deal- 
er followed the factories’ sugges- 
the dealer would not be 
adequately supplied to service the: 
The factory claimed this 
to be a proper basis for cancella- 
tion of a franchise. I am merely 
giving you the contentions of the 
because the case has, 
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General Motors legal staff; W. G. 


Ames, vice-president of General Motors Acceptance Corp.; 
Holding division of General Motors; 


manager, otors 
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- Felli, assistant treasurer, General Motors; 


Motors corporations; S. D. Hopkins, 


office, General Motors Corp. public relations department, E. 
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Priority Plan 
For Repairing 
Begun in Akron 


AKRON.— War worker drivers 
who share-the-ride will get first 
call on auto repair services under 
a priority plan announced here 
recently. 

The plan arranges for over- 
worked repair garages to give first 
attention to drivers who need it 
most by reason of their impor- 
tance to the war effort, it was an- 
nounced by the Akron District 
Automobile Assn. 

The driver who shares his car 
with other workers will get the 
top “AA” rating. A war worker 
who lives in the rural district and 
has no alternate means of trans- 
portation will get an “A” rating. 
The war worker who lives near a 
street car line or bus but drives 
to work will get a “B” priority 
rating. War plant company cars 
also will get “AA” ratings. 

The plan has been accepted by 
six Akron District war plants: 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; B. 
F. Goodrich Co.; Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; Goodyear Aircraft Co., 
and the Seiberling Rubber Co. 

Auto dealers in this area have 
also agreed to the priority plan, 
according to E. J. Lehman, asso- 
ciate secretary manager, who de- 
vised it. 

A war worker who needs auto 
repair service can get his priority 
rating by applying to his plant 
transportation committee. After 
receiving it, he can have the work 
done at any garage. 


Speakers Listed 
For N. J. Parley 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Speak- 
ers at the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey Auto- 
motive Trade Assn., to be held 
here Sept. 28-29, will include Ray 
Chamberlain, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn.; State Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner Arthur W. Magee; 
James Dalton; George Ritter, per- 
sonnel director, Standard Oil Co. 
of N. J.; Lee Moran, automotive 
surplus’ director; Russ Jones, 
NADA vice-president, Region III; 
L. J. Buckland, and William L. 
Mallon, NADA vice-president, Re- 
gion II. 

Walter W. Stillman is chairman 
of the convention committee. 
Other members include Harold 
Burd, John Endress, Martin J. 
Moore, L. Edison Mathis, Andrew 
Lustbaum, Peter T. Ranere, John 
A. McCrane, Joseph Noone, Fred 
Weigel, Arthur Stryker, John M. 
Kramer and Mallon. 


New Ga. Parts Store 


THOMASVILLE, Ga.—The Keenan 
Auto Parts Co., with headquarters in 
Albany, Ga., has opened a branch 
store here, adding to the Keenan 


DISTRIBUTION . 


REAL BENEFITS result of cooperative effort. 
mittee, left to right, around the table: T. H. Keating, assistant general sales manager, Chevrolet; W. 
Lewellen, assistant to the vice-president of GM’s Eastern Aircraft division; 
Leach, vice-president of GMAC; A. L. De 
E. Holler, general sales manager, Chevrolet; h 
W. McGinnis, vice- so of General Exchange Insurance @8 
o 
- Nimnicht, assistant general sales manager, 
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etroit office, General 


DETROIT. — Reviewing the 10 
years that the Chevrolet Dealer 
Planning and Distribution com- 
mittee has been in_ existence, 
William E. Holler, general sales 
manager of Chevrolet, last week 
stressed the great good accom- 
plished by the committee for 
dealers in the decade since its 
inception. 

As originated, planned and de- 
veloped by Chevrolet, this com- 
mittee is responsible for analyzing 
and reviewing data on the prin- 
cipal cities, determining the cor- 
rect number of dealers to be al- 
lotted a territory so that all may 
have an adequate sales potential 
opportunity in a city or county. 

Not only do Chevrolet officials 
serve, but seasoned executives of 
General Motors and_=s subsidiary 
units also lend their experience in 
helping to foster dealers’ prog- 
ress, Holler said. 

“In 1934 the Quality Dealer Plan 


was adopted,” Holler recalled, 
“and since then progress has been 
convincingly and continuously 


maintained. Such a vast project 
naturally required the work and 
thinking of many people in many 
parts of the country, but an im- 


chain which extends over Georgia and| portant share of the credit for the 


Florida. 
A. Wilson. 


North 
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outstanding job done so far must 


POSTWAR 


Members of the Chevrolet Dealer Planning and mir neee 
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MEMBERS OF CHEVROLET’S Dealer Planning and Distribution committé a 
hold Detroit session to discuss portwar marketing and distribution policies, 
Left to right, G. A. Ames ee-eeeee of General Motors Acceptance Corp.g 

oO i 
hevrolet, and John C. Felli, assista , 


STUDY DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS. 
assistant to the vice-president of GM’s Eastern Aircraft division; T. E 
Keating, assistant general sales manager of Chevrolet; Wade H. Leach, vices 
—- of General Motors Acceptance Corp., and J. E. Johnson, manager, 
Motors public selniions. s 


Chevrolet Planning Committees 
Maps Postwar Policies | 
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certainly go to the members of thea 
committee. gi 
“The Dealer Planning and Dis«, 
tribution Committee members may 
well look back on their work with 
a@ great deal of satisfaction, forgs 
that work has been of prime im-™# 
portance in shaping an entirely | 
new philosophy of company-dealerg 
relationship—a philosophy that in-* 
cludes the protection of the” 
equities of all parties involved—, 
the dealer, the company, and the™ 
consuming public.” 3 
The committee is now working 
on plans and policies for the post- 
war period and their analysis em- 2 
braces improvements, department @ 
by department. Despite any studies | 
already made that forecast a tre- 
mendous pentup market, the com- 
mittee is approaching the matter 7 
in a logical manner from the angle 
that orders are taken one at a 
time, and that it will be necessary 
to build a complete postwar sales 
organization structure—to provide 
for proper maintenance, adequate 
parts distribution, the protection of@® 
dealer buildings and investments, 
the maintenance of a strong serv- 
ice organization, giving recogni 
tion to the mammoth selling job 
that must be done to maintain 9% 
leadership. 
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Riding comfort is vital to your business. Making car seats 
more luxuriously comfortable is our business. 

Foamex seat cushioning babies car riders like nobody’s 
business. 

This buoyant latex foam cradles people on millions of 
air-breathing cells. 

Every one of those cells is a little air-valve shock 
absorber. Every one says “No admittance” to vibration. 
Their breathing action keeps seats AIR-COOLED—dust-proof 
—damp-proof. 

And they make Foamex cushioning so completely 
resilient, seats mold themselves to people instead of push- 
ing people out of shape. That’s why riding on Foamex 
feels like effortless floating. 


@TRADEMARK 


ANOTHER CONTRIBUTION TO A BETTER WAY OF LIFE 4 if ’ 
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Foamex will give your cars another big selling point. It 
holds its shape and comfort for the life of the car. It re- 
places all the old style innards of upholstering with one 
molded material. Foamex is sag-proof. 

Sorry, you can’t have Foamex for civilian use right 
away. It’s strictly military. But you can add its powerful 
sales appeal to postwar models. 

Remember — Foamex is more restful, it’s more efficient, 
it’s made only by Firestone. 

P.S. The ideal covering for Foamex seats—Velon,* 
Firestone’s mew wonder fabric. Makes smarter colors 
practical. 

For the best in music, listen to the Voice of Firestone, Monday 

evenings over the entire NBC coast-to-coast network. 
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Helicopter Makes Bow... 


Car-Plane ‘Package’ 
New Sales Idea 


By Charles Evans 
Aviation Editor 


THERE IS A NEW and psychological approach to the 
business of selling the airplane to the American public 


as a vehicle for popular personal transportation. 
an airplane and an automobile, it may be 


“packaging” 


By 


possible, John H. Geisse, consultant, Civil Aeronautics 


Administration, has suggest- 
ed, to overcome the matter 
of high price; and, at the 
same time enable the average 
American to hold up his head 
among all his neighbors, even 
though he does drive a “cheap” 
car. 

The idea is to build a family 
airplane and sell it along with a 
truly inexpensive light automobile, 
advertising the 
two together so 
that wherever 
one appears, it 
would be under- 
stood that the 
operator also 
owns the other. 
The idea _ has 
many interesting 
ramifications. 

The psychologi- 
cal aspect is an 
important one. It 
refers to the 100 
percent American habit of “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses,” which is 
so powerful in our commercial life. 
Few Americans have bought the 
cheapest automobiles, even though 
such cars do provide adequate 
‘ransportation for routine family 
errands. This is largely because 
of the desire to have an automo- 
bile as big and fine as the man’s 
next door. But, reasons Geisse, if 
they bought a “package” contain- 
ing a small car and a plane, their 
neighbors would know that they 
were a modern, up-to-the-minute 
family with an airplane. While the 
airplane is still new in general use, 
this would carry its own prestige, 
and outweigh, he believes, the 
fancied inferiority of the less 


luxurious automobile. 
* + + 


Two-Car Families 


Focal Point 


COMPARATIVELY few Ameri- 
can families can afford an airplane 
today. There are a few fanatics 
about flying who are willing to do 
without good automobile transpor- 
tation and even without other 
things just for the sake of owning 
and flying their planes, but they 
are a very small minority. Most 
families are willing to buy the 
very best automobile they can af- 
ford, and they have never felt 
deprivation at not being able to 
afford an airplane. Since they can- 
not afford both, they prefer to buy 
the more useful vehicle which is, 
of course, the automobile. 

Then, there are approximately 
1,000,000 two-car families, long 
considered (wistfully) by air- 
plane manufacturers as_ their 
best prospects. They could still 
be two-car families and have a 
plane as well. 

It is toward these families that 
the sales plan would first be di- 
rected. If they can be sold on the 
advantages of airplane ownership 
and can be assured of an automo- 
bile suitable for the “running 
around” necessary in the operation 
of a family, they will probably be 
willing to tone down their automo- 
bile requirements. For driving to 
the store, to the movies, to the doc- 
tor, to visit relatives, an inexpen- 
sive and below-average automobile 
is adequate. If, when that car ap- 
pears in the home driveway or at 
the curb, the neighbors all say, 
“They also have an airplane,” then 
the problem of keeping up with 


the Joneses is solved. 
* 


Geisse 


Returning Vets 
Counted On 


THOSE WHO WOULD sell air- 
planes widely are counting heavily 
on the 3,000,000 returning soldiers 


who have learned about airplanes | 


while at war. Pilots and those 
who have worked on warplanes are 
expected to be the best customers, 





and there are reasons why this 
proposed scheme would appeal 
especially to them. They are young, 
accustomed to the airplane, eager 
to fly, and have no established 
objections to getting into the air. 

Equally as important, they 
have less respect for the habit 
of saving face by living on the 
same level with neighbors. Most 
of our returning young veterans, 
to use soldier language, won’t 
“give a damn about appear- 
ances.” The young American is 
already familiar with the jalopy, 
and if he likes flying, any kind 
of an automobile that will get 
him to and from his airplane, 
will be acceptable. 

There are many one-car fami- 
lies which could be persuaded to 


FIRST HELICOPTER to be built by Nash-Kelvinator on assembly lines 
in its Detroit plant takes off from the company’s ‘‘pocket”’ airport, straight up, 


on its first test flight. 


assembly line techniques of mass production to t 


sensational new-type aircraft. 


weigh carefully their fine automo-| ; 


biles against a combination of plane 
and cheap car, and shift to the 
light, inexpensive utility car. 

Bd * * 


May Be Job 
For Car Maker 


THE LIGHT CAR itself could be 
adapted to a nationwide rent-a-car 
and rent-a-plane plan by a com- 
pany with a nationwide sales or- 
ganization. Although the plane 
would be useful only between air- 
ports, the relatively cheap cars 
would make possible less expensive 
rentals of ground transportation 
for fliers at their airport destina- 
tions. This suggests an existing 
national automobile sales organiza- 
tion as the outlet, and an experi- 
enced airplane or automobile 
manufacturer as the originator of 
the plan and the two vehicles. A 
working agreement between an 
existing car and a plane manufac- 
turer would also be possible. 

This rent-a-car and_ rent-a- 
plane plan has been advanced 
often in recent years as the ideal 
for promoting private flying. 
Many manufacturers believe it 
will attract hundreds of thou- 
sands into the air. However, the 
plan reduces the high cost of 
flying but little and is only a 
step forward on the road to a 
completely useful airplane. It 
must greatly reduce the high 
cost of flying if it is to widen 
the market sufficiently. An in- 
expensive car and plane should 
bring flying down within reach 
of more average American wage- 
earners. 

Such a plan is not the final solu- 
tion. At best, it would serve only 
as a transition for the kind of 
airplane we have today to the kind 
of versatile vehicle which we must 
one day have—one that will travel 
through the air and on the ground. 
As airplane design and perform- 
ance improves, the personal trans- 
portation picture is certain to 
change, and this “interim” plan 
would arouse and hold the interest 
of many times the number of those 
who can now afford to own as 
good an automobile as their neigh- 
bors own, plus an expensive air- 


plane. 
* oe * 


Each Its Own 


Advertiser 


THE ADVERTISING possibili- 
ties of the plan are considerable. 
Every appearance of the car calls 
attention to its teammate, the air- 
plane, and the airplane in flight is 
a sky-high signboard advertising 
the car. If airplane manufacturers 
have learned one lesson from to- 
day’s ex-airplane owners, they will 
not stress high speed and high 
power in production of such a new 
airplane. Comfort, low landing 
speed, good takeoff ability and low 
cost are each more important to 
individual owners than extra-high 
speed, as many a survey has al- 


|}ready shown. So the airplane can 


be less fine than those we have 


THE FIRST helicopter to be built b 
Forces gets a final checkup before being rolled into the 


the end of the assembly lines for its 


This marks the successful eee of automotive 


e manufacture of this 


Air 
at 


Nash-Kelvinator for the Arm 
“paint cell’ 


coat of G. I. paint. 


First Nash Helicopter Built 
On Assembly Line Plan 


DETROIT.—The first helicopter] is basically that of the first suc- 


to be built by Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. for the Army Air Forces has 
completed test flights over Detroit, 


marking the successful application | 


of automotive assembly line tech- 
niques of mass production to the 


manufacture of this versatile new | 


type of aircraft, George W. Mason, 
president of the company, an- 
nounced last week. 

Reporting considerable advance 
over earlier models, Mason said the 
new version of the Sikorsky heli- 
copter being built by the company 
differs radically in appearance 
from models existing when mili- 


tary contracts for the new aircraft | 


were signed. 

“Progress has been made in 
simplification of controls and im- 
proved designs during the process 
of converting early helicopter blue- 
prints into the assembly line pro- 
duction,” Mason said. 


The R-6 helicopter, 
Army-Navy development, 


a joint 
is a 


single rotor type of helicopter, | 


having three blades, with a tip 
to tip diameter of 38 feet. The 
three blades of the auxiliary tail 
rotor, which acts as the ship’s 
rudder, have a tip to tip diam- 
eter of slightly more than 7 feet. 

According to R. A. DeVlieg, vice- 
president in charge of production, 
the functional design of the craft 


today, just as the utility automo- 
bile can be less fine than our cars, 
and the combination would still 
be acceptable. 


Price is still the determining 
factor. The families in this coun- 
try, who do not have to worry 
whether their plane costs them 
$4,000 or $15,000, are too few in 
number to build an airplane in- 
dustry. The families accustomed 
to spending around $1,000 for 
their transportation number in 
the millions. Many families 
could afford to spend between 
$1,500 and $2,500 for a “package” 
containing a car and a plane. It 
might be there would be enough 
of them to make possible quan- 
tity production. And only quan- 
tity production will bring about 
low sales price. 


| weight of the ship 





cessful helicopter in the United 
States—designed and built by the 
Sikorsky Aircraft division of 
United Aircraft Corp. Much of the 
process engineering work on the 
R-6 was completed at Nash-Kel- 
vinator’s peacetime automobile 
body plant in Milwaukee. 

The Nash-built helicopter, De- 
Vlieg said, has a top speed in ex- 
cess of 100 m.p.h., carries sufficient 
fuel for a flight of five hours and 
will climb to 4,000 feet in less than 
seven minutes. Normal gross 
is 2,600 Ibs. 
The cabin is and 
heated. 

The first report of helicopters 
in war action occurred with the 
invasion of Burma when heli- 
copters were used to evacuate 
wounded from inaccessible 
points. More recently the heli- 
copter was reported to have 
rescued American flyers shot 
down behind Jap lines. 


soundproof 
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Crosley Holding 
Meetings with 


Distributors 


CINCINNATI.—Looking forwi 
to the coming resumption of p 
duction of civilian goods, memb 
of the distributor organization 
Crosley Corp. from all parts @ 
| the nation are gathering in Cine i 
/nati this month in a series @ 
three three-day Crosley C-D 
sales conferences. They are 
first since 1941. j 

Crosley sales and engineer 
| Officials discussed with the visitim 
distributors some of the Crosley 
civilian products which will oe 
available as soon as peacetime p 
| duction gets the green light. The 84 
|are, fundamentally, the products” 
that Crosley was building whe 
war came. : 

R. C. Cosgrove, vice-preside 
and general manager, Crosle} 
| manufacturing division, welcom 
| the first group of distributor, 
Sept. 7. 


Pontiac 


(Continued from Page 1) 


In addition to the necessary pla 
expansion at Pontiac, several new 
assembly plants will be _ buil 
throughout the country to assist 
the assembly and distribution 
this volume. Component parts suck 
as motors, axles, sheet metal 
foundry castings, etc., will be made ~ 
in Pontiac and shipped out t 
these assembly plants.” : 

In 1941 Pontiac built 330,061 ca 

Pontiac’s expansion plans make 
a bright picture for the division’s” 
more than 2,400 employes now ity 
the Armed Services. 

“We are spending a great deal 
of time making plans for these 
men,” Klingler said. 
is to see that everyone is placed on, 
his former job or One as compar 
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“Our policy] 


able as possible if the former oc-% 


cupation no longer exists. 
this is the least we can do to helf 
pay for the sacrifices they havé 
made. ; 


“If a veteran no longer i# 


I feels 


physically able to handle his fore | 


mer job, we will use him in som 
other part of that plant or even im 

some entirely different work. “ 
lot of these men will have acquired 
new skills while in service an@ 
this will be given full consideras 

tion when they return.” 

s + # 


Ray Quits Pontiac Post 
On Coast; Currie Named 
PONTIAC. — Appointment o 
Charles C. Currie as manager of, 
Pontiac’s San Francisco zone was, 

announced last week by D. 


Bathrick, general sales manager of 
Pontiac Motor division. 


FRPP at FF FF FFG | 


Currie succeeds Thomas M. Ray 


Pacific regional manager and Sa 
Francisco zone manager, who ha 


resigned to become a Pontiac deal-™ 


er at Glendale, Calif. The post of= 
Pacific regional manager has no 
yet been filled. 


To feel the pulse of the industry} 
consistent reading of Automotive News) 
is a necessity. : 


WORKMEN IN Chrysler Corp.’s Evansville (Ind.) Ordnance plant are no 
busy repairing and refitting medium tanks for the American armed forces. 
The plant has been converted from the manufacture of calibers 45 and 


carbine cartridges—more than 3,000,000,000 of which were produced in 
months—to the refurbishing of 2,000 of the monster weapons above. 
dismantling area shown is part of 400,000 square feet whic 


to the tank program. 


The 
will be devoted 
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For Forty Years a Dream 


OWHERE are people more aware 

of the tire problem than in the auto- 
motive industry . .. or more conscious of 
the need for tires to keep our essential 
transportation rolling. 


That is why the Industry will be par- 
ticularly interested in this announcement 
of the most important advance in tire 
making since America’s synthetic rubber 
program was launched. 


For 40 years—ever since the rubber 
industry learned that mixing carbon black 
with rubber would make tires wear longer— 
chemists have dreamed of some method of 
doing this mixing while the rubber was 
still in latex (liquid) form. 


To make this dream come true The 
General Tire & Rubber Company assigned 
its large corps of scientists to intensive re- 
search. It entered into agreement with the 
chemists of Carnegie Tech and Purdue Uni- 
versities. It expanded itsown research staff by 
the addition of many experienced scientists. 


AND THESE SCIENTISTS CAME 
THROUGH. 


The long sought method was found 
and the result is being introduced to the 
public today. 


It means to the average motorist that 
he will get better tires sooner. It means to 
the truck owner that the critical transpor- 
tation problem confronting him will be 
greatly eased. 


It is a great contribution to the rubber 


industry ... and because it is so important 
General is turning over this scientific secret 
of compounding to all competitive com- 
panies ... and thus every tire user will be 
benefited. 


In its government-owned synthetic 
plant at Baytown, Texas. . . General Tire 
now is mixing carbon black with synthetic 
rubber in liquid stage. 


America can look forward to a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of synthetic 
tires produced ... and to a better tire ... 
because: 


. milling time is reduced one-third 


. consumption of essential power 
is reduced 20% 


. manpower needed for milling is 
reduced sharply, with men freed 
to operate tire building machines 


. mileage-adding carbon black is 
evenly dispersed throughout the 
rubber ... giving equal wearing 
qualities everywhere. 


SO IMPORTANT IS THIS new develop- 
ment that highest priorities were granted 
to permit immediate production. Millions 
of pounds of this new rubber will be pro- 
duced by General Tire at Baytown. 


THE DREAM OF RUBBER CHEMISTS 
has come true. Great new avenues of re- 
search have been opened. From this begin- 
ning, new processes .. . and better rubbers 

. . cam be expected in the near future. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO © WABASH, INDIANA ¢ HUNTINGTON, W. VIRGINIA © BAYTOWN, TEXAS ¢ BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA + WACO, TEXAS 
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AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 
Colmer Analysis Wins 
Favor in Capital 





(Continued from Page 1) 


lieve it will be sooner than 
people have been led to expe 
“Most car manufacturers 
build their first new cars in 
days, plus—the plus being 
potential delays, such as th 
which might arise from the 
of a vital machine here and th 





By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 
AMONG THE outstanding documents of the past week 
was the postwar analysis submitted to Congress by the’ 
bi-partisan Colmer Special House Committee on Economic 
Policy and Planning. It was presented early in the week | 


/or an early supply bottleneck. 

“In any event, we are aiming” 
at the speediest possible change= 
over to hold reconversion 
ployment at its maximum, 
perhaps even more impo 
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and is generally regarded here as a careful, thoughtful 


study of the role of business, 


government and labor alike 
in the days following the end of 
the war. 


It summarizes the basic policies 
that both business and government 
should observe in the transition 
and postwar eras with the asser- 
tion that attainment of future 
prosperity depends primarily on 
“the efforts of private enterprise, 
its management and its labor 
force.” 


The role of government, it finds, 
“is essentially to provide the set- 
ting in which these efforts will 

have the _ best 
prospects of suc- 
cess.” But, it 
adds, it is the 
government’s_ re- 
sponsibility to 
take “direct pub- 
lic measures” for 
protection of its 
citizens against 
the economic 
hazards “which 
are unavoidable 
in a progressing 
economy that 
preserves freedom of private en- 
terprise and individual opportu- 
nity.” 

Working from that general ap- 
proach, the committee proceeds to 
a full discussion of 10 major prob- 
lems that the nation will face in 
the immediate reconversion period. 
They range from contract termi- 
nation and settlement to agricul- 
tural and mining problems. 


In the first place, it says that 
whether Congress is dealing with 
termination, surplus, taxes, public 
works or any other broad subject, 
the common goal must be stimu- 
lating and maintaining a high post- 
war level of production and em- 
ployment. 


The committee’s division of the 
transition and postwar job into 10 
parts, and its discussion of them, 
follows, in summary: 

Integration of Programs: There 

is a great need for central 
policy guidance. There must be a 
point of authoritative decision 
within the administration, such as 
the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, now being consid- 
ered by Congress. The director of 
that office should have an advisory 
board. 
6) Contract Termination: The re- 
= cently enacted law will expe- 
dite settlements and will protect 
the government from _ excessive 
payments. 

Disposal of Surplus: A single 

administrator should be given 
this job. Transfer of surplus from 
one agency to another should be 
facilitated; small businesses should 
be given opportunities to acquire 
property; former owners should be 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE Claude R. 
Edward S. Evans seek to find new ways for farmers to market their postwar! example, 
Ss. Gopercanene of agriculture and the Edward S.! all, about $25,000,000 worth of such 

just issued a joint survey on postwar 


roduce by air. The U. 


vans Transportation Research have 


air transport cost and markets for lettuce, 


$80,000,000 annually. 


given an opportunity to reacquire 
property at a fair value. 
Unemployment: Transition to 
peace may mean 20 percent 
more employment than previous 
peaks. General measures to pro- 
vide jobs—such as reform of the 
tax system, expansion of credit 
facilities for equity capital—should 
be supplemented by steps to as- 
sist those veterans and war work- 
ers who are seeking jobs. State 
unemployment compensation plans 
should be expanded, and the fed- 
eral government should protect 
state funds for such compensation. 


Public Works: A system of 

grants-in-aid, on a matching 
basis, should be approved to hasten 
plans for state and local public 
works. The immediate situation is 
not one “which requires a federally 
financed emergency public works 
program at this time.” Large gov- 
ernment spending “in itself is not 
a satisfactory stimulus to sustain- 
ed production.” 

Taxes: It is imperative that 

expenditures be matched by 
tax revenues, at least over a period 
of years, and that further con- 
tinued growth of the national debt 
be checked. That means that pro- 
duction and employment must ex- 
ceed previous peacetime peaks if 
the burden of taxation is not to 
be intolerable. Taxes in the ag- 
gregate will be reduced substanti- 
ally. Consideration should be given 
especially to the relief of those 
tax burdens which bear heaviest 
on the lower and middle income 
groups and those which penalize 
enterprising businesses. The per- 
sonal income tax should be re- 
garded as the main reliance for 
federal tax revenues after the war. 

Financial Problems: Greatly 

augmented purchasing power 
and high productive capacity 
create a problem of delicate bal- 
ancing. Congress could exercise 
some control of this by gradual 
and coordinated discontinuance of 
controls and consumer credit re- 
strictions to avoid any excessive 
purchasing. Despite statistics of 
the Security and Exchange Com- 
mission purporting to show large 
accumulations of liquid funds by 
corporations, many experts believe 
“that they are not necessarily ade- 
quate to meet all needs.” 

Foreign Trade: Agreements as 

to international monetary ar- 
rangements and exchange controls, 
the settling of financial obligations 
arising out of the war and provi- 
sion for foreign investments must 


AIDED BY SPECIALLY-BUILT rockets, Navy planes are now able to take 


off on much smaller runways than 
of the new Jatos (Jet Aided Take 


reviously was 
ff) was made 


b 


oo Announcement 
ast week by the Navy. 


Developed by the Aerojet Engineering Co., Pasadena, Calif., and manufactured 


by General Tire & Rubber 


Co., these new rockets are expected to 


bring 


Japanese-held islands much closer to American bomber and fighter planes. 


Pictured here is a 
four 330 horsepower rockets. 


FOB FACTORY 


Navy Avenger, especially powered for the take off by 


Torsion Bar Suspension 
New in America 


By A. H. Allen 


TORSION BAR suspension used on the Buick M-18 
tank destroyer and the Cadillac M-24 light tank is some- 
thing entirely new for American combat equipment, but is 
said to have been used extensively on both German and 
Russian tanks for many years. Principle centers in deriving 


springing action from the 

twisting and spring-back of 

a long (around 80 inches) 

round steel bar anchored firmly at 

one end. As one of the track 

wheels is raised by a ground ob- 

struction, this movement is trans- 

ferred through a forged connecting 

arm to the torsion bar, and its 

torsional resistance deters’ the 
movement of the track wheel. 

There are five rubber-covered 

track wheels on each side of the 

vehicle. They are of fairly large 

diameter in comparison with the 

bogey wheels of the conventional 

M-4 tank and thus are inclined 

to show far less wear and fa- 

cilitate higher speeds. The 10 

wheels of course require 10 tor- 
sion bars for their suspension. 

American metallurgists and engi- 

neers have developed a far su- 

perior torsion bar compared with 

those used on 

foreign equip- 

ment. Both Ger- 

mans and Rus- 

sians, it is said, 

use bars several 

times the diam- 

eter of the Amer- 

ican, the latter 

being around two 

inches, and the 

Russians do not 

even bother to 

machine the out- 

side surface of 


be the prelude to any healthy|the bars, depending upon the sec- 
foreign trade after the war.|tion size to absorb the strains. 
Further international negotiations} However, the surface of these bars 
and agreements will be needed to|is all important from the stand- 
establish the bounds within which] point of fatigue strength. Hence 
both government and private con-|the bars for the M-18 and M-24 


(Continued on Page 50, Col. 4) 


Wickard (right) and Col. 


a crop which now amounts to 


are carefully machined and ground, 
shotblasted to put the _ surface 
layer of the steel in compression, 
and heat treated and tempered for 
full strength. Controlled atmos- 
phere must be precisely regulated 
in the heat treatment to avoid 
any decarburization of the surface. 

Before installation in the tank, 


each bar is given a specified twist 


Maximum twist in 
the most severe service is not 
much over 30 degrees, bumpers 
being provided over each wheel to 


restrain further movement. 
Ss + °s 


What Types 


Of Machines? 

IT MIGHT be interesting to have 
more’ specific information on 
exactly what types of “key” ma-| 
chinery constitute the log jam 
which the motor plants say will 
hold up any resumption of car 
production. General Motors, for 
says it will need, over- 


to preset it. 


equipment, which is not much 
when stacked up against proposed 


postwar expenditures of $500,000,- 
000. In this group of “critical” 
machines, Buick needs 310, Olds- 
mobile 352, Cadillac 221, etc. But 
what are they? 

They are not standard types of 
machines, because these prob- 
ably could be purchased from 
surplus machinery stocks. And 
according to recent statement by 
C. E. Wilson, GM president, they 
are not exactly special-purpose 
machines either, because they 
were transferred to other plants 
which required them for war 
production when the emergency 
was crucial early in 1942. Ob- 
viously if the machines were 
transferred for operation by an- 
other contractor, they must still 
be in existence if they have not 
worn out. Some may have been 
remodeled and re-equipped be- 
yond any return to their original 
form, and others may have been 
sent so far afield that it would 
be uneconomical to try to re- 
trieve them. 

Why does not the industry pre- 
pare a detailed list of all such 
needed equipment and broadcast it 
for the entire machinery world to 
see? Undoubtedly there are a lot 
of clever used machinery houses 
and machinery rebuilders who 
might be able to supply a good 
portion of this equipment without 
too much delay. 

* * * 


Suppliers Ready 

A LEADING motor company 
specifications expert recently told 
one of his suppliers that his com- 
pany has completed a survey of all 
suppliers and all components go- 
ing into passenger cars, and they | 
are now satisfied there will be no| 
difficulties ahead in supply for any 
type of part. 


WILLIAM FELDMAN, of Electric 


transcription of a broadcast of ‘‘Everything For The Boys” to Mrs. 


Lamb. On the record is the voice of 
U. S. Navy, 





we are striking out for high 
productive levels,” he declare@ 
“We cannot have full natior 
prosperity after the war if i 
dustry merely 
peacetime production.” 


Addressing a group of Nash fig 


representatives conferring here 
postwar car distribution ple 


Mason also asserted that his come 


pany would compete in the 
major automotive markets 


the war—the low and mediw 1 


priced fields. 

Mason said that the motorist § 
due for surprises after the wars) 
“He'll get his new car m 
sooner than he expected, for om 

thing, but more important, 
motorist will be surprised by 
sweeping new trend which [ 
mean the end of the 30-year-olg 
automotive battle between hor 
power, size and economy,” he dé 
clared. “The motorist has alway 
wanted more economical operatial 
but he was willing to sacrifi¢ 
economy to comfort, as long as 
couldn’t have both. Building @ 
the buyer’s preference, the mant 
facturer kept turning out bigg¢ 
and bigger cars which requi 
constantly increased horsepowe 
and naturally increased operation 
costs. Some of the best enginee 
saw little hope for any reconcili 
tion of comfortable size a 
economy. 

“Basic new designs and nev 
construction methods hav 
changed that,” he _ continued, 
“The application of aire 
strength-with-lightness principle 
to automobile body building h 
eliminated hundreds of poun¢ 
of dead weight, making it pos 
sible to have bigness and safet, 
with increased economy. 
tremendous wartime developme 
of aircraft fabrication skills wil 
bring still greater advances 
this direction.” 

Mason said that his compar 
after four years of experime 
had started producing a car 
an internal-strut body just befo 
the war with marked success. 

In this type of construction, 
explained, the body is a weld 
steel cage of girders to which al 
welded the sheet steel surface. 
in aircraft “monocoque” construi 
tion, the exterior surface is 
stress-bearing member of the u 
Because this body is its own fra 
the conventional sub-frame us 
from the earliest days of the im 
dustry is eliminated. 

“Although the body was e 
roomier, the decreased weigh 
made it possible for us to use 
lighter, specially designed eng 
that has consistently delivered 
to 30 miles per gallon of gasolity 
in the 150,000 cars of this type 
use during the war.” 

With 60 million miles of ro 
testing behind it, this is the tyr 
of car which Mason _ expect 
basically to be the first of thé 
completely new kind of car te 
reach the public in the pos 
period. 


Auto-Lite Co., Detroit, presents 


L. 
her son Bob Lamb, a member of 


who participated on the program from the Atlantic theater 


of war. Auto-Lite features a two-way shortwave conversation with serviceme 


during each broadcast and then presents a recording of the show to 


parents of the men and women participating. 


A 
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fe He was on active duty in the Atlantic when we received these small but important services for the men who serve 
tet his letter. “Dear Esquire”, he wrote. “I’m enclosing a our country. We've gift-shopped for wives, sweethearts, 
bes money order for $20. Would you please purchase an ap- mothers, fathers and children of men in uniform. And 
sise propriate gift for my son? His first birthday is August for the men themselves. We’ve made these purchases 
siesss . 29th, and as I am on foreign duty in the United States even more thoughfully than we would for our own folks. 
pisssee sestets Navy, I am unable to buy anything suitable for his age.” Esquire enjoys a unique relationship with its readers. 
sictetsesnetrse His letter brought us a feeling of comradeship. As have Especially with men in uniform all over the world. It’s 
ntctateese ‘: hundreds of similar letters from other servicemen. a cherished confidence which we feel is one of Esquire’s 
Hittescsreseoe Throughout the war Esquire has been privileged to do most valued possessions. 

sues: = Esquire is not only a magazine...IT’S AN INSTITUTION 
SSE oetetetetete ERR 
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Ford Receives a Cutback 
On Turbo Superchargers 


DETROIT.—Due to a reduction adapted to the production of other 


of superchargers on AAF B-24 and 
B-17 bombers, it has been deter- 
mined by the War Department 
that there be a substantial re- 
duction in the production of turbo 
superchargers with which these 
planes are equipped, it was an- 
nounced Thursday by Col. Alfred 
H. Johnson, Central District super- 
visor of the AAF Technical Service 
Command. 

This change in requirements 
has resulted in a cutback of con- 
tracts held by the Rouge plant of 
Ford Motor Co., which has been 
engaged in the manufacture of 
superchargers for these bombers. 
Employed on the work are 2,450 
persons. 

Army Air Forces work and ad- 
ministration will continue until 
Nov. 1, 1944. The Army Air Forces, 
after consultation with the War 
Manpower Commission and _ the 
War Production Board, is engaged 
in a preliminary study to determine 
whether the facilities in this unit 
of the Ford company can be 


Air Forces items. 

The announcement of the Air 
Forces decision was made Wednes- 
day in the offices of Col. Jonhson 
simultaneously to representatives 
of the Ford company and Ford 
Local 600 of the UAW-CIO, which 
has the contract at the Rouge 
plant. 

Also present at the meeting were 
members of the War Manpower 
Commission and War Production 
Board. 


The cutback was subjected to re- 
view and was approved by the 
Production Executive Committee 
staff of WPB in Washington, 
which consists of representatives 
of all the procurement agencies, 
representatives of War Manpower 
Commission, War Production 
Board, Small War Plants Corp. 
and the Maritime Commission. 

While the dollar value of the 
cutback contracts amounted to 
more than $170,000,000, they will 
be approximately 90 percent com- 
plete when work ceases Nov. 1. 


Rationing Hint? 


Good Used Cars Being Conveutvamd’ 
With Nonessential Drivers, ODT Says 


WASHINGTON.—A _ report on 
the supply of passenger cars avail- 
able to the public, issued last week 
by the Office of War Information, 
disclosed that more than 4,000 cars 
are being scrapped a day with a 
total of 1,500,000 estimated for 
1944. 

Information for the report was 
supplied by ODT, WPB, OPA and 
the Public Roads Administration. 
The report also said: 

The reserves of private auto- 

mobiles now off the road are 
estimated at 650,000 used cars in 
dealers’ hands or in storage, pri- 
vately owned; and, as of the end of 
August, 20,000 new 1942 cars not 
yet released. 

At the end of 1944, the net 

number of privately owned 
passenger cars in operation is ex- 
pected to be about 23,750,000. 
Slightly offsetting the natural at- 


trition decrease are a few surplus 
army cars now being resold to the 
public. 
ODT uses the figure 20,000,000 
privately owned cars in the 
hands of essential drivers as the 
minimum that will keep the civil- 
ian economy operating. Ordinarily, 
a margin of 3,750,000 cars over this 
critical number might be con- 
sidered adequate, but those cars 
that are in the hands of essential 
drivers are_ receiving hardest 
usage, ODT said, and consequently 
are breaking down first. As a re- 
sult, a gradual concentration of 
good cars in the hands of “non- 
essential” drivers is already occur- 
ring. Except for the rationing of 
1942 cars, no machinery exists for 
guaranteeing that essential drivers 
will have autos. 
It was pointed out by ODT that 
no full practicable substitute for 
private car transportation is pos- 


There's no carefree heigh-de-ho to business in these weeks of chal- 


lenge and change. It's no hoe-down down South, no clam-bake up 


North, no fiesta out West — it's a quietly busy, intensely serious propo- 


sition, with management-men facing the problems of cutbacks, conver- 


sion, and the realignment of manpower and materials and methods 


and money... 


as is humanly possible. 


facing them with as much calm, informed intelligence 


You have a good deal to say to these men. And a good place to say it is 


in this business news magazine that's ‘well-informed and quiet-voiced,” 


as Waldrop called it in the N. Y. Daily News several weeks ago. 


giACcE 


TO SAY THEM 


Business Week is the one news magazine which is all business, its editors all business 


writers, its readers all business men. Business Week is sold only by subscription. And 


Trend Studies prove that per dollar you can reach more (and more) management- 


men throughout all business and industry in Business Week than in any other 


magazine. 


THE NEWS-BASE OF MANAGEMENT'S DECISIONS 


sible in American econom. 
Seventy million persons in this” 
country live in rural areas, or in, 
urban places that do not maintai 
transit facilities. Bus systema 
serve directly only 16 percent o 
rural dwellings and less than eigh® 
percent of the farm units. In” 
cities under 100,000, prewar checked =. 
showed that 92 to 71 percent of al™ 
persons entering and leaving the” 
downtown area did so by privat 
car; in cities of 100,000 to 500,000, 
the percentages are from 79 to 60,— 
and in cities over 500,000 fro 
41 to 14. fk 

“It is absolutely necessary,” ac-_ 
cording to Charles Dearing, direc 
tor of the Division of Review and — 
Special Studies, ODT, “to keep all, 
factors of private car operation 
gasoline, tires, repair parts—suhk 
stantially in balance, in order te 
maintain the essential mileage o 
automobile use. The margin of 
safety in the supply of cars is sq 
narrow that we cannot afford tec 
gamble.” 7 

Discussing the factors of private 
car operation, ODT has estimated~ 
22,000,000 tires will be needed dur-~ 
ing 1944, and this number has bee 
scheduled for production by the | 
Office of the Rubber Director. 
Grade A “camel-back” is now 
available for recapping tires of © 
private cars. . 
Claims for repair parts for pas 
senger cars were made the respon- 
sibility of ODT just before the las 
quarter of last year. Allowances 
of carbon steel, an index of the 
amount of all parts available, were 
made by WPB in the following 
amounts: 1943, third quarter, 67,000 
long tons; 1943, fourth quarter 
86,800; 1944, first quarter, 106,000; 
1944, second quarter, 145,000; 1944, 
third quarter, 154,000; 1944, fourt 
quarter, 157,320. Parts will have 
a total manufacturers’ selling price 
in 1944 of more than $700,000,000 
the highest in history, and 60 per- 
cent of the total will be for passen- 
ger cars. These are exclusivel 
“functional” parts, those needed to 
keep cars in operation. 


Emphasizing the need for re- 
pair parts, it was pointed out 
that the average age of all cars 
on the road is 6.3 years, and, as 
of Jan. 1, that 14,000,000 cars, or | 
over 54 percent, were seven years 
or older. According to the So- 
ciety of Automobile Engineers, 
these cars, because of age, will 
require more than 20 percent 
more work than the cars of 
normal years—20 hours per year, ¢ 
as contrasted with 16%4 hours. 

Concerning the manpower avail- 
able to keep cars in repair, no 
definite figures were available. 
ODT estimates that 250,000 me 
are required to do the installation™ 
work for the parts being manufac- 
tured. According to surveys of its 
own affiliated garages, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association esti- 
mates that the number of reps 
men has dropped from 400,000 to’ 
206,000; that the number of cars 
cared for per shop has increased 
from 222 to 259, and per man, from® 
70 to 120. . 


The effectiveness of efforts to 
reduce car mileage is shown by 
figures of the Public Roads Ad 
ministration from 46 states, based 
on automatic recorders of traffic 
volume on rural highways, which 
show a drop of 11.5 percent from 
March, 1941, to March, 1942, and a 
further decline in the eastern§ 
coastal states of 49.5 percent in 
July, 1943. In the central states, 
where rationing did not begin untilf 
Dec., 1942, traffic had fallen 22 
percent in Nov., 1942, in compari- 
son with 1941 estimates, and de-* 
clined an additional 25.8 percent 
when rationing was put into effec 
in this section. 


However, a minimum has nearly 
been reached, since checks 
throughout the country show fur- 
ther declines of only 0.5 percent to 
1.5 percent since that time. Vehi-@ 
cle monthly mileage for rural 
roads has fallen from a high of 
14,150,000,000 miles in 1941, to abou 
8,000,000,000 in 1943. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 
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© 1944 The Studebaker Corporation 


Tom Hinkle’s boys do him proud in the Army 
Just as they did on their Studebaker jobs 


[3 a long way from the Fiji 
Islands to the Studebaker fac- 
tories where Wright Cyclone 
engines for the Boeing Flying 
Fortress are built. 

It’s still farther to the American 
air bases in India from which 
vital war cargo is flown into 
China across the towering Hima- 
layan “hump.” 

But there’s a link that spans 
those distant spots where Tom 
Hinkle’s boys are now stationed 
and their father in South Bend. 
That link is a comradeship in 
craftsmanship which had its be- 
ginning when all three were 
working close together in the 
Studebaker plants. 


Like large numbers of other 
Studebaker automobile crafts- 


men, Tom Hinkle is now build- 
ing aircraft engines while his 
sons serve their country in com- 
bat areas overseas. Instead of 
manufacturing Studebaker Cham- 
pion, Commander and President 
cars as a family team, they’re 
working together for victory al- 
though many miles apart. 

It’s largely because of the peace- 
time care and skill of many such 
father-and-son teams that there’s 
so much solid wartime value 
in Studebaker cars and trucks. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress —big multiple-drive military 
trucks —the Army's new M-29 Weasels. 


Lieutenant, corporal and craftsman— 


the Hinkles still ‘work together’’—Tom 
Hinkle builds Flying Fortress engines at 
Studebaker where his record as a motor car 
craftsman goes back nearly 23 years. At last 
reports, one son, George, is an AAF lieuten- 
ant in India, Bill Hinkle, Tom’s other son, 
is a Coast Artillery corporal in the Fijis. 


BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 











































India Will Get 
Auto Concern 


After the War 


MONTREAL.—Establishment of 
an automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry in India is revealed in the 
recent announcement by the Brit- 
ish government that permission 
has been granted for the sale of 
capital stock in an automobile 
manufacturing concern. Such 
sanction is at present necessary 
under a recent law prohibiting the 
issue of new capital stock except 
under a special permit. 

Various Indian interests have 
been considering for several years 
the possibility of manufacturing 
motor vehicles in the country. 
Shortly before the war, negotia- 
tions with the Chrysler organiza- 
tion were understood to have 
reached a forward stage. The 
project contemplated the local as- 
sembly of parts imported from the 
United States and their gradual re- 
placement by similar components 
made in local plants operated by, 
or tributary to, the central 
organization. 


There is little expectation that 














HERE’S THE M-36 
in the world. One of 


Grand Blanc (Mich.) tank plant of Fisher 


of cee This vehicle can reach 


cross a 


this enterprise will take practical 
form for some time owing to the 
difficulties of securing machinery 
and materials. The marketing 
question is even more uncertain due 
to the threat of the sale of large 


eral 


Is Your:Store 
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un motor carriage, the latest major tank destroyer 
e Army’s most powerful mobile weapons—it knocked 
out an average of 80 German tanks a day in the drive which cut off 
Brittany—the new vehicle is shown —s. off the assembly lines at the 

dy. The M-36 mounts a 90-mm 
gun whose 24-pound armor-piercing projectiles can rip through several inches 
of 30 miles an hour, 
-foot trench, ford small rivers and creeks and climb steep grades. 
Operated by a 5-man crew, it has a cruising range of 150 miles. 


number of vehicles now employed 
The move is in- 
dicative, nevertheless, of the gen- 


tendency toward 
industrialization. 


by the services. 
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NEW YORK.—“It would appear 
that the mass market of tomorrow 
will be the equivalent of the qual- 
ity market of yesterday,” accord- 
ing to a study, Family Incomes & 
Postwar Markets, which was made 
by Dr. J. Frederic Dewhurst, of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, for the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 

This conclusion is predicated 
on figures showing striking 
changes in the distribution of 
aggregate cash income among 
income classes, in the pattern of 
income distribution among fami- 
lies as contrasted with single 
individuals, and among urban 
consumer units as compared 
with those living on farms and 
in rural districts. 


The Crowell-Collier 
undertaken to give marketing 
executives a clear idea of the post- 
war market and its capacity to 
absorb his product. It was pointed 
out that the Department of 
Commerce had _ estimated that 
should the war end by 1945 or 


study was 


increased 





on their shopping list? 
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The Market Ahead 


Study Indicates It Will Be 40% Above 
Most Prosperous Peacetime Year 





The Joneses are making a list—a list of the things they’re going to get when they 
go to the stores tomorrow. Actually, they’re doing the buying now—making their 
selections from the products advertised in FARM JOURNAL. Multiply the Jones 
family by 2'/2 million—and you have the number of choosey farm families who 
do their purchasing the same way. This is a mighty powerful group—with 
billions in income, and an instinct to use it wisely. And FARM JOURNAL is 
a mighty force when these 10,000,000 people-in-need-of-things check it through 


for buying ideas. 


Retail merchants make the most of a rural 
market like this by anticipating it. Stock 
and display products FARM JOURNAL ad- 


vertises. You'll be on the way then to a real 
share in the profits that come when people 
like the Joneses come to town. 


These are the products in your line advertised in 


current issues of the FARM JOURNAL. Display them. Of the 
FIRST FOUR 
MTU PUMES —, MOBILGAS & MOBILOIL ONLY ONE 


DODGE TRUCKS 
ELASTIC STOP NUTS 
ETHYL 


EXIDE BATTERIES 
FIRESTONE TIRES 

FISHER BODIES 
FORD-FERGUSON TRACTORS 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 

ARMCO STEEL 

AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS 

BORG-WARNER PRODUCTS 

BRIGGS & STRATTON 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


NASH 

OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT 
PENNZOIL 

PHILCO PRODUCTS 
PLYMOUTH |. 

POLAROID DAY GLASSES 
REPUBLIC STEEL 


BUICK FORD TRUCKS SANI-FLUSH RADIATOR 
CASITE FRAM OIL FILTERS CLEANER 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS GENERAL ELECTRIC STUDEBAKER 
CHEVROLET G. M. DIESEL TEXACO PRODUCTS 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS G. M. TRUCKS U. S. RUBBER TIRES 
CHRYSLER GOODRICH TIRES U. S. STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED VULTEE GOODYEAR TIRES WESTINGHOUSE 
AIRCRAFT GRAHAM-PAIGE PRODUCTS 
JOHN DEERE FARM HARLEY-DAVIDSON WILLYS 
EQUIPMENT MOTORCYCLES ZENITH RADIOS 


Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how many 
FARM JOURNAL subscribers live in your own county. In 2 counties out of 3 (practically 
all but the metropolitan areas), FARM JOURNAL readers outnumber those of Life or 
The Saturday Evening Post or Collier’s. 


FARM 


JOURNAL 
ano Farmers Wife 






GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 5 






















covers the rural market 
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early 1946 and full employment and 
high levels of industrial activity be™™ 
attained by 1947, the gross national ag 


product may be expected to reach 


















a record peacetime high of 165° mr 


billion dollars (at 1942 prices). 


Citing figures published by = 
n ae 

the 

study points out that at capacity 


Department of Commerce 
“Markets After the War,” 


operation of the economy in 1947, 


estimated total consumer money 
income will exceed the best peace- 


time year by more than 40 percent, 
while average income per con- 


sumer unit will surpass the 1929 













record by about 24 percent, and © 


per capita income will be more 
than one third higher than in 
either 1929 or 1941. 

If the 1947 potential is achieved, 
says Dr. Dewhurst, “American 
business can look forward to a 
consumer market nearly three 
times as large as in the worst 
year on record, more than twice 
as large as in the mid-period of 
recovery from the bottom of the 
depression, and over 40 percent 
above the most prosperous peace- 
time year.” 

According to the study’s 1947 
projection, a $127 billion consumer 
income would be distributed among 
an estimated 34 million families 
and 11 million single individuals 
making up the 1947 total of 45 
million consumer units. With ca- 
pacity operation, some 21 million 
of the 45 million consumer units 
would receive nearly $100 billion 
of income—10 percent more than 
total consumer income in 1941, the 
best peacetime year on record. 

Another aspect of the striking 
changes in distribution of income 
among income classes—consumer 
units above the $2,000 income level 
would receive 78 percent of total 
cash income in 1947 as compared to 
47 percent in 1935-36 and 68 per- 
cent in 1941. The study points out 
that the proportion of consumer 
units in the lower income classes 
declines sharply, and _ increases 
substantially at the higher income 
levels. 

Thus, only 41 percent of all 
consumer units would have cash 
incomes of less than $1,500 per 
year in 1947, as compared with 
49 percent in 1941, and 73 per- 
cent in 1985-386. At the other end 
of the income scale, only 16 per- 
cent of all consumer units re- 
ceived more than $2,000 in 1935-- 
386, as compared with 36 percent 
in 1941, and 46 percent estimated 
for 1947. 

Going on to compare urban vs. 
rural income distribution, for the 
assumed conditions prevailing in 
1947, Dewhurst states: 

“Whether measured in terms of 
total income, average income per 
capita of per consumer unit, or 
median income, the urban market 
is far more important than the 
combined farm and nonfarm rural 
markets. With less than 57 per- 
cent of the population and about 
61 percent of the consumer units, 
urban consumers as a whole re- 
ceive three times as much total 
cash income as rural consumers.” 

Viewed from the angle of income 
levels, the study finds that with 
41 percent of all consumer units 
falling below the $1,500 level, these 
income groups include only 29 per- 
cent of urban consumer units, but 
54 percent of the rural nonfarm 
units and 65 percent of the farm 
consumer units. At the other ex- 
treme, 25 percent of all consumer 
units receive more than $3,000 cash 
income, as contrasted with 33 per- 
cent for urban, 13 percent for rural 
nonfarm, and 11 percent for farm 
units. (These farm income figures 
do not include value of farm prod- 
ucts consumed on the farm.) 


Dr. Yoran Joins 


Brown Rubber Co. 


LAFAYETTE, Ind.—Directors of 
the Brown Rubber Co., Inc., an- 
nounced recently the appointment 
of Dr. Calvin S. Yoran as research 
and technical director. 

Dr. Yoran was for several years 
the chief chemist of the Feather- 
edge Rubber Co. of Chicago, and 
recently has been associated with 
the Wishnick-Tumpeer Co. also of 
that city. 
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That's how The New York Times 
adds up, in the opinion of a i 
distinguished New York banker. 


———— 


A complete newspaper 
because "it is obvious that 


nothing is spared in getting, 


a rn 


reporting and interpreting 


all the news.’ 


Concurring in his opinion of 


The Times are the nation's lead- 





















ers in every walk of life—public 
officials. educators, business 
and religious leaders, women's 
club presidents, editors. authors, 
; labor leaders. An impartial 
survey was recently made 


among 5,800 of these prominent 





men and women to determine 





their favorite newspaper and 
why. 45% preferred The Times. 


|2% chose the next newspaper. 








This sweeping response from 
active, thinking readers 
confirms your confidence in 
The Times as a powerful 


advertising medium. 


The New Pork Times 


ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT" 
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ARE ONT 


HE Army calle thems 76imGan © 


Motor Carriages— designation 


M-18. But to Buick men who de- - 

_ signed and built them, in cooperation. 
-. with Army Ordnance—and to Tank . 
Destroyer Command forces who nant 


in them—they’ re Rnerenen 


The name fits. 


They, are tank- killers with the: pace : 
of a panther and the lethal ee of . 
- the king cobra. mate 


| They’ re so fast dies ¥ run atiegs eet 

-anything but their brothers, and — 
they master obstacles that ar oo 
vehicles cold. 


Neos 


They can ‘pit: ‘an, enemy: Nak at es 
several miles—and thanks to spring- °. 
. ing born of Buick’s work on your car, ~ 

they can:.romp down roads at Le % 


« 


ger car sprerne ee y 
And now they’ re on the prot. ; 
It has been twenty-odd months since 


we started work on these sluggers as 


answers to the vaunted Tiger tank. 


Twenty-odd months of designing, ; 
building, testing, perfecting. of ; 


More than a year ago they. went into. 


production, and several months. ago - 


we knew they were on their way, in 


quantities, to undisclosed battlefields; 


you vspnoeas A HAND WHEN you LEND Your DOLLARS mi onset: IN MORE WAR vonps. “t 


The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies over all Buick plants. 


They have’ showi what ea cando | 


“there. They’ve added their force to. . $ eo 
the Great Effort—and because of ~~ 
them, American men have had bene-: .. 


fit of a harder-hitting weapon against 


tanks, pillboxes, strong — and oe ty 
ee nests. | : a 


“We're. mighty” glad ‘theta: ‘BO. “Not ee 
just because this is. a Buick baby. ren 
But because it’s a good American «9%. 
- weapon, built in our ways ae use aut see 
our own kind. a i 


~ More power to ‘it, say. weed tol - 
~ those gallant men in uniform: for ° aS 
eae sweated itout! = 

“WHAT 4S THE “HELLEAT!2. EM | 
The Helleat.i is a 76-mm. Gun Motor Carriage a é 


ing the Army designation, Medel M- 18... With $5. . 
mph speed, maximum maneuverability, high fire power, ia 


and all-steel, center-guided tracks, it can smash ant is oe 

at several miles. ae wish 
oe Designed and’ built by Buick in. . cooperation baa en 3 a 
‘<<< Ordnance Department, it:hai proved superior: to latest ed 
- versions of the German ‘Tiger Tank in actual battle 

and is 30 mph faster. Special Buich-designed suspension, «| 
‘including knee-action principles, enables the Helleat to + “| 
Sight running battles when necessary. Tt masters obstacles) 
that stop other vehicles, fords water traps and ae a en 

and is almost as easy to run as an automobile. ~ Shee 


“Ordered on January 28, 1943 after: demonstration oe 
pilot models, the Hellcat has been in regular production» ..2* >. 


since July, 1943. AU ales have asked to be supplied. 
mash it. a 


this advertisement to those interested in this important new weapon. 


[= will be glad to: furnish, without cost, a ia telbaehe reprint co = af 


Write to Buick Motor Division, Flint 2, Michigan _ 


BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS — 


Every Sunday Afternoon GENERAL MOTORS SY. MPHON Y OF THE AIR—NBG Network 


se ee 


war a 


Wren BETTER AU ILES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WiLL BUILD THem 


, 


a Saal 














Pontiac Lays 
Plans for Vet 


Readjustment 


PONTIAC.—Pontiac Motor divi- 
sion, which has nearly 2,500 em- 
ployes in the Armed Forces, has 
developed and has in effect a com- 
plete plan for re-adjusting its ex- 
servicemen to civilian employment, 
it was reported last week by H. J. 
Klingler, general manager. 

“The future of our returned 
service employes is of paramount 
interest to us,” Klingler said. “Our 
best efforts are and will continue 
to be directed toward meeting this 
problem to the best interests of 
the employes involved.” 

Chief aim of the Pontiac plan, 
according to Klingler, is to insure 
that each returning veteran is 
properly placed on the work best 
suited to his abilities and 
interests. 

A veterans’ rehabilitation advi- 
sory committee has been estab- 
lished and is composed of the 
personnel director, assistant per- 
sonnel director, supervisor of per- 
sonnel, medical director, educa- 
tional director, safety director, em- 
ployment manager and the co- 
ordinator, who is responsible to the 
committee. 

Before replacement, all facts are 
gathered about a man’s health and 
physical status, experience, educa- 
tion, abilities, interests and miii- 
tary record. He is then assigned 
to a job where he will best fit. 








*U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Postwar 
Buying Survey Reporc 


With more than 15% of the population and 
26% of the land area of the United States, 
the eight states of the Great Southwest— 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 
sas, Louisiana, Missouri and New Mexico— 
are certain to loom large in your postwar 


planning. 


Being right in the center of this important 
area, Oklahoma City offers many advan- 
tages to the automotive manufacturer: 

for regional sales operations, 

as a wholesale distributing center, 


for the maintenance of a 


and for branch plant manufacturing. 
Five railroads, 78 truck lines on regular 
schedules, 10 bus lines and 2 airlines, form 
a network of transportation reaching from 








BEFORE ENTRY of U. 8S. into World War II, this ship is said to have 
been the world’s largest-selling, side-by-side private plane. It has a 65 horse- 
power motor driving the plane at oP speed of 105 m.p.h. and delivering 25 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline. Cruising range of 375 to 4100 miles, non-stop, 
makes it ideal for vacation flying and for business use by doctors, salesmen 
and others traveling extensively. Present plans of Taylorcraft company 
include continuance of Model B-12 in postwar. 





limited to the number authorized 


H Trail 
ouse raiier . | per quarter. 
= | Trailers and expansible mobile 
Rulings Eased | houses manufactured to fill specific 
WASHINGTON.— Manufacture of | Orders from or for the account of 
house trailers is no longer limited| the Army, Navy, United States 
to producers who made them dur- | Maritime Commission, War Ship- 
ing the first three quarters of 1942,/ Ping Administration or the Na- 
the War Production Board an- tional Housing Agency are exempt 
nounced last week. However, ap- | from all the provisions of the 
plication for permission to produce | 9rder. Formerly, only expansible 
house trailers must still be made| mobile houses manufactured for 
to WPB and production is still| these agencies were exempted. 


OU cM 


mele 


Ee Lg 


..-Where a Half Million 
Families Will Buy New 
Cars--A Market of More 
Than $487,125,000* 





Oklahoma City of the 


Great Southwest. 


to every corner 


Labor in Oklahoma City is 98.7% native 
born with only nine percent negro. Open 
shop. conditions prevail. The high efficiency 
of this labor has been proved in. aircraft 
and other manufacturing and in the Army's 
largest {and model) air depot which is lo- 
cated here. New discoveries of oil and gas 
reserves adjacent to and fanning westward 
from Oklahoma City are of national signifi- 
cance to the oil industry and assure cheap 
fuel to manufacturers for years to come. 


Colorado, Kan- 


parts depot, The unique facilities for doing business 


from the center of the Southwest are now 
being shared by 441 branch sales offices, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers. There is 
ample room here for more! 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Central City of the Great Southwest 


For a special and confidential report, giving information pertaining to your line of business, 
Address—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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ALLIANCE, O.—The side-by-side 
trainer will be manufactured as 
Taylorcraft Aviation Corp.’s bid for 
the low-priced light plane market 
in postwar, the company revealed 
last week in discussing its plans. 

Taylorcraft officials foresee in- 
novations and improvements’ on 
1941 models, but do not expect rad- 
ical changes in basic design. Ex- 
perimental and research work and 
the building of prototypes of new 
designs and modifications of exist- 
ing models have been carried on 
by the company under governmental 
regulations which permit such ac- 
tivities when they do not interfere 
with military production. 

Officials also discussed expanded 
facilities of Taylorcraft, which in- 
clude the addition of a new west 
wing factory building and a service 
hangar totaling 74,000 square feet 
of new floor space. 

Present plans of the Taylorcraft 
company call for the resumption of 
production as soon as the “green 
light” is given by the government 
on commercial aircraft, of its two 
side-byside models, the B and the 
B-12, otherwise known as_ the 
trainer and the deluxe, respectively. 
The remaining member of the Tay- 
lorcraft line, the Model D tandem 
trainer, was brought out 1941 to fill 
a specific training purpose in the 
Civilian Pilot Training programs, 
and its future production has not 
yet been decided upon. In this con- 
nection the company states that the 
L-2 Army liaison-observation planes 
which were adapted from the Model 
D and modified to meet Army liai- 
son and observation needs will not 
be manufactured after the war for 
private training or flying purposes. 

On the other hand, continuance of 
the Model B Trainer (side-by-side) 
is assured, inasmuch as this ship has 
a wide acceptance among operators 
and instructors for training and has 
the additional advantage of overlap- 
ping into the private owner field, 
thus enjoying a readier market and 
higher resale value as a used plane. 

The postwar version of the Model 
B will quite probably omit some of 
the refinements and equipment in- 
cluded in the prewar trainer with- 
out sacrificing any of the sturdiness 
of construction or flying perform- 
ance which made it a leader among 
light training planes before the war. 


The Model B-12 two-place, side- 
by-side deluxe will offer a number 
of refinements and innovations not 
previously available in a light plane. 
No specific information in this re- 
gard has yet been released, but the 
company is considering for its 
cross-country plane many possibili- 
ties such as movable spoilers in the 
wings similar to those used in the 
Taylorcraft TG-6 training glider 
which the company turned out in 
large numbers for the Army and 
in the L-2 “grasshoppers.” 

These spoilers, operated from the 
cabin by the pilot, have proved 
highly satisfactory in allowing “spot 
landing” from high approaches. It 
is believed they will contribute 
greatly to the advancement of 
safety in postwar private flying, en- 
abling the pilot to get his airplane 
into small landing areas on ap- 
proaches over high obstacles. Other 
possibilities of change and addi- 
tions to equipment and gadgets may 
come as a distinct surprise to those 
interested in light plane develop- 
ment. 

To round out its postwar line, 
Taylorcraft has a third model on 
the way which will give the com- 
pany a complete coverage of the pri- 
vate flying market. The new plane 
will be in the family-plane class, 
probably a four-place job which 
will have many uses. It is believed 
the ship will be adaptable not only 
as the family airplane but for pas- 
enger and cargo charter work and 
other purposes. No details are being 
announced at this time as to design, 
construction or performance, but 
company officials state that nothing 
will be overlooked in this model 
that will add to the safety and ease 
of flying, economy of operation and 
the comfort and convenience of 
| pilot and passengers. 


| ° ° fe 
| aimed at satisfying the most modern 
demands of the private flier, with 
special attention being given to the 


To Feature Side-by-Side Trainer; 
Safety, Sales Appeal Studied 


All postwar Taylorcraits will be | 








Postwar Bid 





inewcomer to flying and the man 
| and woman who, though never hav- 
ing considered owning a plane be- 
fore, can be induced to buy through 
the manufacturer’s making it safe, 
attractive and easy for them to 
make practical use of the airplane. 

The company’s engineering plans, 
therefore, are being concentrated on 
such factors as slow landing speeds, 
short take-off and landing runs, im- 
proved braking systems, better taxi- 
ing and ground handling, increased 
vision. Coordinated control systems, 
as Taylorcraft terms the two-con- 
trol method of airplane operation, 
will be featured in certain models 
of the future Taylorcraft line. This 
is an integral principle of the spin- 
proof airplane. 

The question of postwar materials 
of airplane construction is another 
problem occupying the attention of 
Taylorcraft engineers. A sizable as- 
sortment of plastics, bonded ply- 
woods, various metals and _ alloys 
have been undergoing test for the 
past year and more. The company’s 
experience in building aircraft for 
the armed forces also has brought 
about certain developments which 
will no doubt be reflected in its 
peacetime activities. A good exam- 
ple is the porcelaining of exhaust 
stacks and mufflers which Taylor- 
craft introduced to the aviation in- 
dustry when they were tried on 
the Army L-2’s and found highly 
successful. Porcelaining permits the 
use of the same low carbon steel 
formerly used but eliminates . rust- 
ing and cracking of the structure 
at or near the welds. One of the 
most outstanding contributions to 
come out of the war production ef- 
fort, the porcelained exhaust and 
muffler system will prove a real 
maintenance money-saver to the 
postwar Taylorcraft owner and op- 
erator. 


Aside from the engineering and 
production phases of its activities, 
Taylorcraft is keying its distribution 
and promotional policies to the 
changed conditions and postwar 
outlook in aviation. The company 
is convinced that the day of cater- 
ing to the stunt flier is past and that 
the airplane, to assume its rightful 
place in America’s personal trans- 
portation system, must be sold— 
not bought—and sold to the new 
flier or nonflier. 


It recognizes that the woman will 
have a good deal to say about what 
the family airplane should look like 
and what it should render in the 
way of service. It realizes that the 
average airport will have to be 
modernized, made more attractive 
to the public. Sales efforts, too, must 
be more aggressive in view of the 
increased competition that is gen- 
erally anticipated. Maintenance and 
repair service will have to be im- 
proved materially over former prac- 
tice. In line with these thoughts, 
Taylorcraft is insisting among other 
things that every Taylorcraft dis- 
tributor carry a complete line of 
replacement parts at all times suf- 
ficiently large to take care of the 
needs of his territory, that courtesy 
and service be the watchwords at 
his airport, and that he maintain a 
downtown showroom. It is suggest- 
ing many innovations in airport op- 
eration designed to make the air- 
port a sort of community center: 
by adding other attractions, such 
as luncheon and sports accommoda- 
tions. “An active airport makes a 
flying public,” is the battlecry. 


Willys Promotes 
‘Frank Lau 


| TOLEDO.—Appointment of Frank 
| Lau as director of industrial rela- 
|tions of Willys-Overland Motors 
| was announced here recently by 

William E. Paris, operating man- 
; ager in charge of manufacturing. 


| Lau joined the auto concern as 
a messenger boy in Nov., 1909. He 
; Spent many years in the account- 
|ing and personnel departments 
| and at the time of his appointment 
to the industrial relations post was 
supervisor of the accounting divi- 
sion. 





It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 
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Ive christened her'Old Reliable’ ¢” 


*%Based on an actual letter in the Plymouth files. 


“That’s the name they should have hung on this Plymouth when 
they launched her in 1940. I saw sea duty in the last war, and 
I’m telling you this car is dependable as a ship’s bell. The Navy 
has me doing a thousand miles of hard driving every week and 
the car just has to deliver. It can’t let me down —and it hasn’t 
let me down. 


“The speedometer turned 92,000 miles the other day — and 
I’ve never been delayed a minute by any fault of the car. That’s 
a grand record for any car at any price. It’s convinced me that 
Plymouth is the low-cost car with the high-price features. I’m 
riding this model through the war, however long that takes. And 
the next car I get will be another Plymouth.’’* 


NAVY COMMANDER tells this true story 

of Plymouth reliability. It comes from 

Plymouth’s building cars to meet the toughest 
driving conditions. 

In every Plymouth, metal parts are engineered 
to resist salt air corrosion . .. brakes to operate 
long and safely in mountain country . . . cooling 
system to work efficiently in desert heat. Every 
other feature is as thoroughly proved. 

Right now the Plymouth factories are making 
war weapons only. But Plymouths were built to 
last a long time — especially when serviced by 
experienced, well-equipped Plymouth dealers. 

Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


BUY WAR BONDS!...TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


@ 7RUE VESTEROAY —— 


BUILDS 


@ /N TRUST FOR TOMORROW 














Pontiac Lays 
Plans for Vet 


Readjustment 


PONTIAC.—Pontiac Motor divi- 
sion, which has nearly 2,500 em- 
ployes in the Armed Forces, has 
developed and has in effect a com- 
plete plan for re-adjusting its ex- 
servicemen to civilian employment, 
it was reported last week by H. J. 
Klingler, general manager. 

“The future of our returned 
service employes is of paramount 
interest to us,” Klingler said. “Our 
best efforts are and will continue 
to be directed toward meeting this 
problem to the best interests of 
the employes involved.” 

Chief aim of the Pontiac plan, 
according to Klingler, is to insure 
that each returning veteran is 
properly placed on the work best 
suited to his abilities and 
interests. 

A veterans’ rehabilitation advi- 
sory committee has been estab- 
lished and is composed of the 
personnel director, assistant per- 
sonnel director, supervisor of per- 
sonnel, medical director, educa- 
tional director, safety director, em- 
ployment manager and the co- 
ordinator, who is responsible to the 
committee. 

Before replacement, all facts are 
gathered about a man’s health and 
physical status, experience, educa- 
tion, abilities, interests and mili- 
tary record. He is then assigned 
to a job where he will best fit. 








*U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce _— Postwar 
Buying Survey Report 


With more than 15% of the population and 
26% of the land area of the United States, 
the eight states of the Great Southwest— 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 
sas, Louisiana, Missouri and New Mexico— 
are certain to loom large in your postwar 


planning. 


Being right in the center of this important 
area, Oklahoma City offers many advan- 
tages to the automotive manufacturer: 

for regional sales operations, 

as a wholesale distributing center, 

for the maintenance of a parts depot, 

and for branch plant manufacturing. 
Five railroads, 78 truck lines on regular 
schedules, 10 bus lines and 2 airlines, form 
a network of transportation reaching from 
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BEFORE ENTRY of U. S. 


been the world’s largest-selling, side-by-side private 
speed of 105 m.p.h. and delivering 25 miles 
& range of 375 to 400 miles, 


power motor driving the plane at sop 
to the gallon of gasoline. Cruisin 


into World War II, this = 
t 


lane. 


makes it ideal for vacation flying and for business use by doctors, salesmen 


and others traveling extensively. 


Present plans 


of Taylorcraft company 


include continuance of Model B-12 in postwar. 





House Trailer 
Rulings Eased 


WASHINGTON.—Manufacture of 
house trailers is no longer limited 
to producers who made them dur- 
ing the first three quarters of 1942, 
the War Production Board an- 
nounced last week. However, ap- 
plication for permission to produce 
house trailers must still be made 
to WPB and production is still 


Colorado, Kan- born with only 


shop. conditions 


..-Where a Half Million 
Families Will Buy New 
Cars--A Market of More 
Than $487,125,000* 


Oklahoma City 
Great Southwest. 


limited to the number authorized 
| per quarter. ; 


| Trailers and expansible mobile 
| houses manufactured to fill specific 

orders from or for the account of 

the Army, Navy, United States 

Maritime Commission, War Ship- 
|ping Administration or the Na- 
| tional Housing Agency are exempt 
|from all the provisions of the 
| order. Formerly, only expansible 
|mobile houses manufactured for 
| these agencies were exempted. 





to every corner of the 


Labor in Oklahoma City is 98.7% native 


nine percent negro. Open 
prevail. The high efficiency 


of this labor has been proved in. aircraft 


and other manufacturing and in the Army's 
largest {and model) air depot which is lo- 


from Oklahoma 


from the center 


wholesalers, 


The unique facilities 


cated here. New discoveries of oil and gas 
reserves adjacent to and fanning westward 


City are of national signifi- 


cance to the oil industry and assure cheap 
fuel to manufacturers for years to come, 


for business 
of the Southwest are now 


doing 


being shared by 441 branch sales offices, 
and manufacturers. 


There is 


ample room here for more! 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Central City of the Great Southwest 


For a special and confidential report, giving information pertaining to your line of business, 
Address—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





is said to have 
has a 65 horse- 


non-stop, 


Taylorcraft 





ALLIANCE, O.—The side-by-side 
trainer will be manufactured as 
Taylorcraft Aviation Corp.’s bid for 
the low-priced light plane market 
in postwar, the company revealed 
last week in discussing its plans. 

Taylorcraft officials foresee in- 
novations and improvements on 
1941 models, but do not expect rad- 
ical changes in basic design. Ex- 
perimental and research work and 
the building of prototypes of new 
designs and modifications of exist- 
ing models have been carried on 
by the company under governmental 
regulations which permit such ac- 
tivities when they do not interfere 
with military production. 

Officials also discussed expanded 
facilities of Taylorcraft, which in- 
clude the addition of a new west 
wing factory building and a service 
hangar totaling 74,000 square feet 
of new floor space. 

Present plans of the Taylorcraft 
company call for the resumption of 
production as soon as the “green 
light” is given by the government 
on commercial aircraft, of its two 
side-byside models, the B and the 
B-12, otherwise known as_ the 
trainer and the deluxe, respectively. 
The remaining member of the Tay- 
lorcraft line, the Model D tandem 
trainer, was brought out 1941 to fill 
a specific training purpose in the 
Civilian Pilot Training programs, 
and its future production has not 
yet been decided upon. In this con- 
nection the company states that the 
LL-2 Army liaison-observation planes 
which were adapted from the Model 
D and modified to meet Army liai- 
son and observation needs will not 
be manufactured after the war for 
private training or flying purposes. 

On the other hand, continuance of 
the Model B Trainer (side-by-side) 
is assured, inasmuch as this ship has 
a wide acceptance among operators 
and instructors for training and has 
the additional advantage of overlap- 
ping into the private owner field, 
thus enjoying a readier market and 
higher resale value as a used plane. 

The postwar version of the Model 
B will quite probably omit some of 
the refinements and equipment in- 
cluded in the prewar trainer with- 
out sacrificing any of the sturdiness 
of construction or flying perform- 
ance which made it a leader among 
light training planes before the war. 


The Model B-12 two-place, side- 
by-side deluxe will offer a number 
of refinements and innovations not 
previously available in a light plane. 
No specific information in this re- 
gard has yet been released, but the 
company is considering for its 
cross-country plane many possibili- 
ties such as movable spoilers in the 
wings similar to those used in the 
Taylorcraft TG-6 training glider 
which the company turned out in 
large numbers for the Army and 
in the L-2 “grasshoppers.” 

These spoilers, operated from the 
cabin by the pilot, have proved 
highly satisfactory in allowing “spot 
landing” from high approaches. It 
is believed they will contribute 
greatly to the advancement of 
safety in postwar private flying, en- 
abling the pilot to get his airplane 
into small landing areas on ap- 
proaches over high obstacles. Other 
possibilities of change and addi- 
tions to equipment and gadgets may 
come as a distinct surprise to those 





interested in light plane develop- 
ment. E 
To round out its postwar line, 


Taylorcraft has a third model on 
the way which will give the com- 
pany a complete coverage of the pri- 
vate flying market. The new plane 
jwill be in the family-plane class, 
probably a four-place job which 





the ship will be adaptable not only 
as the family airplane but for pas- 
enger and cargo charter work and 
other purposes. No details are being 








construction or performance, 
company officials state that nothing 
will be overlooked in this model 
that will add to the safety and ease 


of flying, economy of operation and | 


the comfort and convenience of 
| pilot and passengers. 

All postwar Taylorcraits will be 
| aimed at satisfying the most modern 
demands of the private flier, with 
special attention being given to the 


To Feature Side-by-Side Trainer; 
Safety, Sales Appeal Studied 


will have many uses. It is believed | 


announced at this time as to design, ! 
but | 


Postwar Bid 





{newcomer to flying and the man 
| and woman who, though never hav- 
jing considered owning a plane be- 
fore, can be induced to buy through 
the manufacturer’s making it safe, 
attractive and easy for them to 
make practical use of the airplane. 

The company’s engineering plans, 
therefore, are being concentrated on 
such factors as slow landing speeds, 
short take-off and landing runs, im- 
proved braking systems, better taxi- 
ing and ground handling, increased 
vision. Coordinated control systems, 
as Taylorcraft terms the two-con- 
trol method of airplane operation, 
will be featured in certain models 
of the future Taylorcraft line. This 
is an integral principle of the spin- 
proof airplane. 

The question of postwar materials 
of airplane construction is another 
problem occupying the attention of 
Taylorcraft engineers. A sizable as- 
sortment of plastics, bonded ply- 
woods, various metals and alloys 
have been undergoing test for the 
past year and more. The company’s 
experience in building aircraft for 
the armed forces also has brought 
about certain developments which 
will no doubt be reflected in its 
peacetime activities. A good exam- 
ple is the porcelaining of exhaust 
stacks and mufflers which Taylor- 
craft introduced to the aviation in- 
dustry when they were tried on 
the Army L-2’s and found highly 
successful. Porcelaining permits the 
use of the same low carbon steel 
formerly used but eliminates .rust- 
ing and cracking of the structure 
at or near the welds. One of the 
most outstanding contributions to 
come out of the war production ef- 
fort, the porcelained exhaust and 
muffler system will prove a real 
maintenance money-saver to the 
postwar Taylorcraft owner and op- 
erator. 


Aside from the engineering and 
production phases of its activities, 
Taylorcraft is keying its distribution 
and promotional policies to the 
changed conditions and postwar 
outlook in aviation. The company 
is convinced that the day of cater- 
ing to the stunt flier is past and that 
the airplane, to assume its rightful 
place in America’s personal trans- 
portation system, must be sold— 
not bought—and sold to the new 
flier or nonflier. 


It recognizes that the woman will 
have a good deal to say about what 
the family airplane should look like 
and what it should render in the 
way of service. It realizes that the 
average airport will have to be 
modernized, made more attractive 
to the public. Sales efforts, too, must 
be more aggressive in view of the 
increased competition that is gen- 
erally anticipated. Maintenance and 
repair service will have to be im- 
proved materially over former prac- 
tice. In line with these thoughts, 
Taylorcraft is insisting among other 
things that every Taylorcraft dis- 
tributor carry a complete line of 
replacement parts at all times suf- 
ficiently large to take care of the 
needs of his territory, that courtesy 
and service be the watchwords at 
his airport, and that he maintain a 
downtown showroom. It is suggest- 
ing many innovations in airport op- 
eration designed to make the air- 
port a sort of community center 
| by adding other attractions, such 
jas luncheon and sports accommoda- 
tions. “An active airport makes a 
| flying public,” is the battlecry. 


| _ 


Willys Promotes 


‘Frank Lau 


| TOLEDO.—Appointment of Frank 
| Lau as director of industrial rela- 
{tions of Willys-Overland Motors 
| was announced here recently by 
William E. Paris, operating man- 
ager in charge of manufacturing. 

Lau joined the auto concern as 
a messenger boy in Nov., 1909. He 
; Spent many years in the account- 
ing and personnel departments 
and at the time of his appointment 
to the industrial relations post was 
supervisor of the accounting divi- 
sion. 





It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 
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Ive christened her'Old Reliable’! 


“That’s the name they should have hung on this Plymouth when. NAVY COMMANDER tells this true story 
, they launched her in 1940. I saw sea duty in the last war, and of Plymouth reliability. It comes from 
I’m telling you this car is dependable as a ship’s bell. The Navy Plymouth’s building cars to meet the toughest 


has me doing a thousand miles of hard driving every week and Griving conditions. 


the car just has to deliver. It can’t let me down —and it hasn’t 
let me down. 


In every Plymouth, metal parts are engineered 
to resist salt air corrosion ... brakes to operate 
long and safely in mountain country . . . cooling 
system to work efficiently in desert heat. Every 


“The speedometer turned 92,000 miles the other day — and 
other feature is as thoroughly proved. 


I’ve never been delayed a minute by any fault of the car. That’s 
a grand record for any car at any price. It’s convinced me that 
Plymouth is the low-cost car with the high-price features. I’m last a long time — especially when serviced by 
riding this model through the war, however long that takes. And experienced, well-equipped Plymouth dealers. 
the next car I get will be another Plymouth.”’* Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


Right now the Plymouth factories are making 
war weapons only. But Plymouths were built to 





YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 





*% Based on an actual letter in the Plymouth files. 


BUY WAR BONDS!...TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


@ (N TRUST FOR TOMORROW 
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Immediate Safety Moves 
Urged to Avoid Disaster 


MINNEAPOLIS. — Every com- 
munity should immediately set up 
plans for rigid inspection and test- 
ing of automobiles, the North 
western Life Insurance Co. recom 
mended in a report last week. 

Such action, company officials 
gay, will avoid what otherwise 
might be the worst outbreak of 
traffic accidents in the nation’s 
history immediately after the war. 

Unless such precautions are 


eet 


taken, the report pointed out, a 
combination of poor brakes, worn 
out tires and faulty steering 
mechanism probably will bring 
50,000 deaths from automobile ac: 
cidents in the first year of peace 

The report stated that many 
deaths may be caused by reckless 
driving of returning service men 
who are keyed up to the risk of | 
battle. 


Steps recommended by the com- 
pany include: 
An intensive program:of re- 
education in safe driving in 
preparation for denser traffic 
which will roll again through city 
streets and on highways within an 
hour after restrictions on gasoline 
usage for the average driver are 
removed. 
Raising of drivers’ license re- 
quirements in most communi- 
ties, and providing for stringent 
enforcement. 
Gradual boosting of speed 
limits, rather than immediate 


| restoration of prewar limits. 


1944 
Smooths Out Setup .. 


PATA Aids Dealers 
On Surplus Disposal 


PHILADELPHIA. — Convinced 
that surplus automotive equipment 
purchased from the Treasury will 
be needed to bridge the gap for 
dealers between an_ exhausted 
used-car market and the time 
when new cars will be available, 
the Philadelphia Automobile Trade 


IN CASH EVERY DAY FOR LIVESTOCK ON THE Stall 


Cuicaco, KANSAS city, OMAHA AND ST. LOUIS are 
the world’s greatest livestock markets! Here supply 
and demand meet and prices are established for all 
livestock wherever sold. At these basic markets live- 
stock farmers are paid an average of 5 million dol- 
lars a day for their cattle, hogs‘and sheep. Every 
phase of the tremendous livestock farming busi- 
ness, from production on ranch and farm through 
marketing to the packer, is covered every day in 


The Corn Belt Farm Dailies. 


Other daily services 


include agricultural news, world news by United 


Press and many exclusive features of interest and 


value to every member of the livestock farm family. 
The Corn Belt Farm Dailies are effective advertising 
mediums because they are geared to the daily needs 


of livestock farmers—the 
farm buying power. 


backbone of America’s 


THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 


GENERAL OFFICE: UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGG 9g, JLUINOIS 


CHICaAso DAILY DROVERS JOURNAL @ KANSAS CITY DAILY DROVERS TELEGRAM 
bmn DAILY. JOURNAL -STOCKMAN e ST. LOUIS DAILY LIVESTOCK REPORTER 


THE _ 


PUBLICATIONS 


UF - 


THE - 


LIVESTOCK 


- INDUSTRY 


| 


Assn. recently worked out a pro- 
cedure which it hopes will keep 
an appreciable quantity of this 
merchandise flowing from the 
Treasury to dealers and then to 
the public. 

The organization has com- 
pleted arrangements with the 
Automotive Disposal division of 
the Treasury in New York which 
will enable PATA to set up 
machinery to notify local dealers 
where vehicles are being offered 
for sale in time to bid for them. 
Complaints have been voiced 

frequently that notices of sales 
have always been received too late 
and experience has proved that it 
is useless for the individual dealer 
to ask New York to notify him 
in time. 

PATA’s action followed an in- 
tensive study of the situation pre- 
ceded by a visit to Washington by 
a committee of local dealers. 
Their findings were submitted to 
the membership at a_ recent 
meeting. 

One of the purposes of the com- 
mittee’s trip was to find if dealers 
could make up for the shortages 
in used cars by engaging in the 
sale of other lines. They were told 
that by the same token that auto- 
motive equipment will be sold to 
automotive dealers only, dealers 
will be prohibited from buying any 
other type of Government surplus 
excepting lines that are allied to 
the industry. 

This ruling applies to all other 
industries, the committee was 
informed. An exception, however, 
will be made where a dealer ex- 
pands the scope of his activities 
to include another line of busi- 
ness. If such an expansion is 
consistent and meets with the 
approval of the Treasury, his 
purchases of those lines will be 
permitted. 

Information given to the com- 
mittee includes the following 
points: s 

Through Treasury disposal, only 
some $15,000,000 of automotive 
equipment has so far been sold to 
the nation. This, consisting mostly 
of trucks, is a “drop in the bucket” 
compared with what will be avail- 
able in the future. During the 
next 60 to 90 days, some 30,000 
vehicles of all types will be re- 
leased for sale. These will include 
2,658 five-passenger sedans, many 
motorcycles and trucks and pos- 
sibly some jeeps and a few sta- 
tion wagons. 

No new cars will be sold. 
There were only 7,582 new cars 

available altogether as declared 
surplus and these have already 
gone or will shortly go to govern- 
ment agencies of various kinds. 
Nor have any jeeps been sold, 
although a few reconnaissance 
cars, resembling jeeps, were re- 
leased. It is the jeeps themselves 
which are expected to be in de- 
mand by returning servicemen and 
the young men of the nation. 

Treasury sales will be made to 
dealers only in their own region, 
and at not more than the wholesale 
prices set by OPA. Lower whole- 
sale prices will be accepted for 
merchandise that is not in excel- 
lent condition. 

Dealers will be limited to five 
top quality vehicles in any pur- 
chase from any location at one 
time. On vehicles needing re- 
pairs, dealers can purchase any 
number and may frequently be 
required to buy two in order to 
make one good one out of them. 
The reason for the limitation is 

that all dealers will probably bid 
the “as is” ceiling price and the 
only way to effect equal distribu- 
tion is to impose the five-vehicle 
restriction. 

Treasury will not accept bids 
that are too low on cars that need 
reconditioning. Men authorized to 
negotiate with dealers are con- 
versant with the fair value of 
these vehicles and will expect rea- 
sonable bids. Most of the mer- 
chandise is covered by retail price 
ceilings which are set by OPA— 
and are liberal. 

Purchases cannot be made by a 
group of dealers and apparently 
it will be impractical for a single 
individual to buy for more than 
one dealer. 
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There she rides, the greatest Navy the 
world has ever seen, twice as powerful as 
any other fleet afloat... 

... the largest massed aggregation of 
strength in all the long history of sea 
power, direct descendant of the supreme 
navies of the past: of the sword-nosed 
Greek ships that terrified the watchers on 
the towers of Troy ... of the iron-rammed 
triremes of Tyre and Carthage and Rome 
... of the shield-girt boats of the Vikings 
... of the Venetian galleys full of chain- 
mailed Crusaders ... of the British Navy 
with which Nelson crushed Napoleon’s 
naval ambitions at Trafalgar. 





UR NAVyY’s battles in this war 

have already become classics: the 

Battle of Midway may well be 
studied as long as men fight on and under 
and over the sea. And no one will really 
know until this war is over how much the 
Navy contributed to the successful breach- 
ing of “Fortress Europe”—or how bril- 
liantly it is outfighting the Japanese octo- 
pus in the Pacific, 

But when peace comes, when the guns 
are still... what will become of our Navy 
then? Will we maintain it in its present 
overwhelming power? Or will we decide to 
spend our money in other ways? 

A modern Navy is perhaps the costliest 

possession known to man, 

And yet its cost is only a fraction of the 


cost of war. So the question we must de- 
cide is whether a supreme Navy is really 
our cheapest and best form of nationwide 
life and property insurance. 
We nearly all agree that, whatever the cost, 
if we are to play a hand in the world here- 
after, we must*lead from strength and not 
from weakness, 
The problem is: how much strength? 


Maybe it will be easier to decide on the 
Navy’s place in our budget if we first think 
through the kind of Navy we need and how 
we mean to use it. 
> Do we need a “‘big battleship”? Navy or is 

the carrier taking its place? Is the battle- 

ship really too expensive a way to carry 
gunpower? 

> Is airpower developing so fast that the role 
of the Navy will become secondary? 
Should the Navy continue to have its 
separate air force? 
> Will there be a revolutionary change in the 
next few years in motive power or gun- 
power? What do rockets, jet propulsion, 
perhaps even atomic power, have in store 
for future sea power? 

> What territory are we trying to protect 
with the Navy? Or are we undertaking to 
help keep the peace the world around? 

> What bases must we own or have access 
to for these purposes? Will we share them 
with the British . . . the Russians... all 
the United Nations? 

> What will our possible opponents in any 
future war be doing with their Navies? Is 
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“2 
This is the sixth of a scries of advertisements by TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, to get Americans thinking harder 
and straighter about the problems our nation must face and solve if this war is not to have been fought in vain. 
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What do you wamt 10 do with your May? 


it enough to keep ahead of the next largest 
or must we outbuild all of them put to- 
gether? 
> Shall we make it possible—and is it de- 
sirable—for a million and a half men to 
Stay in the Navy? (That would be cutting 
present personnel in half.) Should older 
men retire faster and make more room at 
the top? 
> Should we n.aintain the Marine Corps in 
proportion? The Coast Guard? And the 
Merchant fleet (which has already reached 
the record-breaking total of 3400 ships)? 


In this country no President or Adminis- 
tration—however able—can carry out a 
strong, consistent naval policy without pop- 
ular backing and popular understanding. 


Are you contributing to that understand- 
ing—by developing an opinion of your 
own—by discussing these problems with 
other people? For instance: 


Did you read Navy Secretary Forrestal’s in- 
teresting article in the Saturday Evening 
Post for June 24, **Will We Choose Naval 
Suicide Again?’’ 
Did you note the picture sequence in LIFE 
for May 8 headed **Biggest Navy Has Revo- 
lutionized the World’s Naval Strategy’’? 
Did you ponder a bit over Admiral Ernest 
J. King’s review of the Nayy’s part in the war 
so far, as summarized in TIME for May 1? 
Do you own that old classic on sea fighting, 
**The Influence of Sea Power on History ,”’ by 
Admiral A. T. Mahan (Little, Brown & Co., 
$4.50)? 
An evening spent on this subject won't 
make you a naval expert. But it will help you 





Md 


La 


understand what the naval experts are talking 
about, help make you a more intelligent citizen 
. .. something this nation needs now as never 
before. 


TIME believes America’s greatest need 
now and in the coming years, is for the 
sovereign people to make up their minds 
and speak them out. 


To do so, citizens must keep themselves 
informed. So, in advertisements like this, 
TIME is seeking to encourage wide think- 
ing and reading not only of the newspapers 
and TIME, but also of books and period- 
icals that argue the cases and advance the 
causes that are in the news, 





For TIME’s own future is unalterably 
linked toa U.S, citizenry deeply concerned 
about public affairs—to a nation insistent 
upon seeking the truth and learning from 
recorded experience. 
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Kan. Studies New Auto Tax States Must Rise to Road Challenge 


Rep. Robinson Points to Specific Legislation Needed to Back Up 


For Postwar Road Program 


TOPEKA Kan.—New automotive 
taxes are expected to be proposed 


Adoption of a tax refund plan 
for nonhighway gasoline which 


during the 1945 session of the) would add an estimated $3,000,000 
Kansas Legislature to raise reve-/| to $3,500,000. 


nue to finance postwar highway | 


construction. 
The state’s highway needs and 
related financial problems have 


been under study for some time by | 
the highway council of the State | 


Chamber of Commerce, which es- 
timates Kansas will have to raise 
about $15,000,000 or $16,000,000 a 
year more than it has in sight to 
build an “adequate” highway sys- 
tem after the war. 

The council’s 75 members, from 
all parts of the state, were sched- 
uled to meet in Topeka in Septem- 
ber to consider a number of pro- 
posals, including the following: 

An increase in the state gaso- 
line tax from three cents a gal- 
lon to five cents, estimated to 
yield $6,450,000. 

A flat $10 passenger vehicle li- 
cense fee, compared with the pres- 
ent average of $7.50, to yield 
$2,146,000. 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


Increase in light truck license 
fees from $5 to $10, and other 
truck fees five percent, and an 
addition of 40 cents to the 
driver’s license fee every two 
years, all yielding less than 
$1,000,000. 

Although Kansas ranks only 
twenty-ninth in population, it has 
more rural road mileage (roads 
outside city and town limits) than 
any other state except Texas. 
Kansas has 128,000 miles of roads. 


Proponents of new or added 
taxes claim that if Kansas uses 
only its present gasoline tax and 
license receipts to match federal 
funds, it will not have enough 
revenue available to obtain what 
the State Highway Commission 
terms an “adequate” road system. 
The State Chamber of Com- 
merce’s highway council several 
years ago urged the commission 
to make a survey for a 10-year 


Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! 


Based on the 40-year trend, there would naturally 
be as many women in the U. S. labor force by 1950 


as are now employed, even without a war. 


LADIES’ HOME JOURN AL 


7 Federal 


CHICAGO.—Following action by 
Congress on postwar highway con- 
struction legislation, “considerable 
state legislation of a specific char- 
acter will be required before 
really adequate postwar highways 
can be built,” it was pointed out 
recently by Rep. J. W. Robinson, of 
Utah, chairman of the House 
Committee on Roads. 

Writing in State Government, 
published here by the Council of 
State Governments, Rep. Robinson 
cites the following examples of 
needed state action: 

Only 17 states have laws per- 
mitting the limited-access de- 


plan of highway development and 
estimate its cost. With the co- 


operation of the Federal Public | 


the com- 
en- 
cost 


Roads Administration, 
mission made traffic counts, 
gineering surveys and 
estimates. 

It is said the state could put 
$21,000,000 of road _ construction 
under way in 90 days. 


Program for a Modern Network 


| sign essential for major postwar | legislative action on highway fi 
| routes. Legal processes for land | nancing will be required. 
| acquisition are slow, and generally More effective methods of 
| the situation is made worse by the | working with city governmen 

| appropriating of funds for land ac- | will be needed in most states. The 
quisition in the same bill that origin-destination traffic survey, 
grants construction funds, causing | offers a most promising method foi 
| waste and poor compromises, due | agreeing on major arterial routes. 
|to inability to acquire land in ad-|But a number of states have 
| vance. Few states as yet permit! pointed to a need for some over-al 
| acquisition of extra land or restric- | metropolitan authority with which 
|tion of roadside development | they can deal on highway projects 
| rights which are needed to meet involving the central city and its 
the need for future widenings and| suburban communities. Where 
to protect highways from the road-| metropolitan authorities of this 
side exploitation that so often | type are the desired solution, legis- 


| for traffic almost as soon as the | required. 


pavement is laid. The downtown cit i 
: : : : y parking 
Legislation is needed in many | F problem must be solved b 


states to enable the states to imc. & 
do urban highway work and 0 | Segeeas yg “ites” aa 
operate with local governments in | ceumibats "ae jin a. 7 
me me, aa. a a | parking facilities does not appear 
& Wartime traffic curtailments | warranted, and is not provided for 
weal : in the pending legislation—but the 
have depleted “aan state "a problem still exists and will grow 
way construction funds, so that! more acute in the future. The 
au | trend appears to be toward en 
couraging cities to establish park- 
ing authorities with various 
| powers to take local action. 
‘number of states have enacted 
such permissive legislation in the 
last few years, and every state 





| 


question. 
6 The pending interstate high- 


| accepted in advanced engineering 
| programs of the state highway de- 
| partments—proof that the syste 

| actually is made up of the very 
;rural and urban roads most in 
/need of modernization as limited 
'access expressways. If, as now 
,indicated, such a_ high-standard 
|road system is to be agreed upo 
| by the states, the designation of 
| this system should be completed 
| without delay, in order that thd 
| state, county, and city govern- 
| ments which will be doing postwar, 
| work on various segments of the 
| system will abide by uniform high 
standards of design, location, and 
right-of-way. 

“Unless all this is done,” Robin- 
| son said, “the rush of plan-making 
for immediate postwar construc- 
tion may mean simply a routine re- 
building of roads inadequately de 
signed and located for future 
traffic requirements, and doomed 
to early obsolescence and con 
| tinued high accident rates. The 
| importance of this point is show 
| by the fact that between World 
| War I and II our entire main state 
highway systems were rebuilt o 
an average of once every 12 years! 


“Now that the state highway 
planning surveys provide a 
sound method for anticipating 
future traffic demands, it is es- 
sential that our highway engi- 
neers be given the legal and 
fiscal power to build roads which 
will meet traffic demands for 
at least 30 years following their 
construction. Any other course 
is sheer waste of public funds— 
and gross waste of human lives 
in a needless traffic slaughter 

| that modern highway engineer- 
| ing has shown it can do much to 
reduce drastically. 

“One result of giving adequate 
emphasis to the terminals of our 
highway systems—the cities at 
/one end and the secondary roads 


makes a road obsolete and unsafe /|ation for their creation will bes 


AS 


should give careful study to this 


way system already is widelyg 


to farms and other rural resourcesg, 


at the other end—will be the en- 
couragement of a better way of 
rural and urban life. 


“Over 90 percent of all peace- 
time travel in America is by auto- 
mobile. One in every seven gain 
fully employed persons before the 
war owed his job directly or in- 
directly to the motor revolutio 
which saw a 1,000 per cent in- 
crease in highway travel between 
1920 and 1941. Highways are but 
a means to an end, but the end— 
safer, more efficient, and more 
economical travel—has enormou 
implications for our future na- 
tional economy and our future em 
ployment and living standards. 


“State highway financing will 
rest on a much more secure 
basis under an integrated pro- 
gram directed by the state and 
involving coordinated effort to 
work with county and local road 
officials to meet traffic needs on 
all classes of roads and streets.” 


A 
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FEOPPORTUNITY 
LIES AHEAD 


An opportunity which has never 


come before...and one which 


a 


RS 
Hudson workers, who have twice 
won the Army-Navy Production 


business may ever see again. | ete 


Buy War Bonds to the Limit 


none of us in the automobile 


Hudson Will Be Ready For It H U D Sy a? N 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


35 Years of Precision Manufacture 


Distributors and dealers, with finance and press representatives, “look ahead with splendid job they have done in keeping essential transportation rolling . . . and 
Hudson” at a Detroit meeting. Distributors and dealers were congratulated on the were urged to step up their own planning for the postwar opportunity ahead. 


- 


UR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION...OUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION 
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Smarter Auto Buyers 


Performance More than Appearance 
Returning GIs 


Likely to Win 


BUFFALO. — Thousands of re- 
turning servicemen will be smarter 
automobile buyers than they were 
before going to war, those close 
to the industry believe. 


World War II has been an auto- 
motive war with trucks, trailers, 
staff cars, jeeps and other gasoline- 
propelled vehicles playing a lead- 
ing role. The men who have 
manned these vehicles, repaired 
them and studied them know a 
whale of a lot more about automo- 
biles and what makes them run 
than they did before. 


To many GIs before the war 
an automobile was 90 percent 
appearance—with about 10 per- 
cent of their interest concerned 
with what was under the hood. 
Now these men discuss automo- 
tive vehicles not in terms of 


bile dealers will find a vast post- 
war market among ex-soldiers, it 
will be a highly competitive 
market with buyers knowing 
their product and what they 

want in an automobile. 

Dealers might do well to bear 
these facts in mind in doing busi- 
ness with ex-GlIs, in advertising 
and in seeking their service busi- 
ness, some say. 

Servicemen have tucked away 
millions of dollars of savings in 
war bonds and cash for postwar 
purchases and it is no secret that 
one of the first items on their 
want list is a new automobile. 

Return of fighting men also will 
return to the road thousands of 
automobiles put in storage by 
soldiers before leaving home. This 


INSIDE VIEW of Chevrolet’s ian be engine plant at Tonawanda, N. Y. 
us en I d b 
The plant wes destgnsa Dy Albert Kah release y the government. 


Details of the new plant have 


Va. Reports Rise 


In License Sales 


RICHMOND, Va.—A decided in- 
crease in the purchase of auto- 
mobile license tags was noted re- 


Detroit. 


For the five-month period begin- 
ning with March, when the licenses 
went on sale, the collections 
amounted to $7,077,066.48, which is 
about 2% percent higher than the 
similar period of 1943. 

Gasoline tax collections also 
jumped in comparison with like 


Air Engine Plant 
Undergoing Third 


Expansion Phase 


TONAWANDA, N. Y.— Typical 
of the versatility required in the 
construction and operation of war 
plants to meet the fluid needs of 
battle fronts is the aviation engine 
project operated for the Govern- 
ment by the Chevrolet Motor divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp. here. 


This plant is now in its third 


major expansion phase, the latest 


scheduled for completion before 
the close of this year. 


This project, only now released 
to the public, stands adjacent to 
the peacetime Chevrolet Motor & 
Axle Division at Tonawanda, and 
utilizes various service facilities of 
that plant. Itelikewise draws its 
steam supply from the boiler house 
of the Motor & Axle Division, 
obviating the present need for a 
separate boiler house on the avia- 
tion engine plant site. 





' 
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appearance, but in terms of 
performance, endurance and effi- 
ciency. 

Returning to civilian life, they 
will be concerned not only with 
how a new automobile looks but 





cently when the State motor vehicle 
bureau released figures showing 
that collections during July totaled 
$159,455, as against $143,077 for the 
same month last year. 


should add to used-car stocks be- 
cause it is believed most veterans 
will be anxious to turn these vehi- 
cles in on new models as soon as 
possible. 


Plans for the aviation engine 
plant were drawn by the Kahn 
organization well before Pearl a 
Harbor, and _ construction’ got 
under way in October, 1941. 


periods of 1943, while gallonage fol- 
lowed the general upward surge. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 


how it performs and how it will 
stand up. They will be more 
“service conscious” because of their 
experience with vehicles during the 
war. So much for the men who 
have seen combat service. 


In addition, there are thousands 
of soldiers who have served in 
camps in this country. They too 
will have some new ideas about 
automobile care and use in the 
postwar world. Many GIs in camps 
all over the country have used 
automobiles for transportation to 
near-by towns and cities during 
these years of war. Some had pur- 
chased these cars in civilian life 
but many bought them since join- 
ing the service—their first auto- 
mobiles, in many instances. 

Most of these purchases have 
been older model cars, requiring 
plenty of mechanical attention. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of mechanics 
and service stations, particularly 
near Army posts, GIs have been 
forced to do much of their own 
service and repair work. Here 
again then is a group of returning 
soldiers who will know much more 
about cars then when they left 
home. 


It follows that while automo- 


Oil Leader Sees 
End of Rationing 
On Hitler’s Fall 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Termina- 
tion of gasoline rationing with the 
close of the European phase of the 
war was envisioned by Maston 
Nixon, of Corpus Christi, presi- 
dent of the Texas Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Assn., in an address be- 
fore a local civic group here 
(Sept. 8). 

“When the European phase of 
the war is ended,” Nixon declared, 
“the military demand for _ 80- 
octane, all-purpose gasoline will 
drop sharply due to the fact that 
the Pacific war will be fought 
mostly on the sea and in the air. 


“There probably will be some 
drop in 100-octane demand. I 
look, however, for the principal 
drop to be in 91 and 87-octane 
aviation gasoline. I think the 
Army and Navy will substitute 
100-octane where the lower octanes 
have been used temporarily. 

“There will be a stepup in de- 
mand for Navy Diesel and residual 
fuel oil. In the manufacture of 
the 100-octane’' gasoline, Navy 
Diesel and residual fuel oil, sub- 
stantial quantities of motor fuel 
will be the by-product of the war 
products. 

“To continue stringent restric- 
tions on the consumption of do- 
mestic motor fuel would result in 
the piling up of big inventories of 
motor fuel and throwing the pet- 

| 
| 
| 


” 


troleum industry out of balance. 
Nixon added that when Germany 
is defeated, war regulations of the 
petroleum industry will be un- 
necessary. The industry has a 
right to expect return of prewar 
operating conditions, he said. 


Job 
News. 


Need a Service Man—Want a 
try a want ad in Automotive 
They get quick results! 
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ASSOCIATION 








Bees are storing honey for the winter days ahead. 
Let’s be wise, too, and plan an abundant future now. 
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23,000 Trucks on List... 
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in two phases. For road use, the | 
wheel, when turned slightly dis- | 


Fighting 


Role of British Jeep 


Bared After Seven Years 


DEARBORN.— The British In- 
formation Service in Washington 
recently made public details of 
the operation of the Universal 
Carrier, or the British Jeep, more 
than 20,000 of which have been 
produced at the Somerville (Mass.) 
plant of the Ford Motor Co. 

The British releases refer to 
the carrier as a “Cinderella. The 
secret of its production has been 
well kept for seven years and 
not until recently was the Ford 
company permitted by British 
censorship to even refer to it. 

“The most remarkable _ thing 
about the carrier is that it has 
never become news,” reads the re- 
lease cabled from London. “It was 
designed two years before the war 
and was standard equipment in 
the army (British) when the war 
was started. It was in France in 
1939 and 1940. It has been every- 
where ever since, because every in- 
fantry battalion has some, and it 
is not a vehicle that you readily 
leave behind.” 

It was not until the carrier, now 


MEAN S 


officially designated as the carrier 
universal, had performed well on 
the beaches of Normandy, and one 
fell into German hands, that it was 
possible to refer to the vehicle. 

Because the British didn’t coin 
@ name such as jeep, and due to 
censorship, this “swimming jeep” 
has not been publicized. But 
British representatives from 
France now reveal that it has 
probably played just as impor- 
tant a part in the rapid advance 
of the Allied forces as has its 
American brother, the Ford-built 
Jeep. 

“The carrier,” London cable says, 
“is, in essence, an armoured box 
carried on two tracks, one on 
either side. It was designed to 
make use only of standard propul- 
sion units. The unit used is a 
Ford V-8 engine, developing 85 
b.h.p. (British horse power), driv- 
ing two sprocket wheels at the 
rear end of the two tracks through 
a normal gear-box, transmission 
and differential. The steering is 
by-a hand-operated wheel and is 


places the leading sprocket either 
right or left. The track is corre- 
spondingly displaced and the car- 
rier proceeds in a curve. Turn the 
wheel further and a brake is ap- 
plied to one track or the other and 
the carrier makes a skid turn in 
the direction in which the wheel 
is turned. 

“The engine is centrally mounted 
and the driver sits in front with 
a gunner on his left side. The 
remainder of the crew of four sit 
in compartments on either side 
of the engine.” 

The carrier came out of Dun- 
kirk, carrying as many as 16 sol- 
diers in the rush for the beaches, 
four years ago. On firm ground 
this vehicle will negotiate a 40 
percent grade and can race over 
broken ground at a governed 
speed of 30 m.p.h. If the gov- 
ernors are removed, something is 
left in the way of additional 
speed. 

The carrier “also swims” and in 
Normandy hauled __ six-pounders 
through the surf. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current and a good dealer to 
stay in business now! 


U.S. Sells Surplus Goods 
Worth 38 Million 


WASHINGTON. — Between May 
15 and Aug. 15, approximately $38,- 
000,000 of surplus war property was 
disposed of by five authorized dis- 
posal agencies, W. L. Clayton, 
Surplus War Property Adminis- 
trator, announced last week. Re- 
maining inventories on Aug. 15 
were $313,000,000. 

Principal disposals were made 
by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., handling capital and pro- 
ducers’ goods, and the Procure- 
ment division of the Treasury 
Department, handling consumers 
goods. 

Up to the end of July, 85 percent 
of the total surplus war property 
had been declared by the War 
Department, with the Navy ac- 
counting for only 9 percent. 

So far, both RFC and Treasury 
Procurement Division have real- 
ized a high percentage of cost in 
the disposals of surplus war prop- 
erty, it was stated. 


EVERYTHING 


ACK of every business success are enduring 


friendships, priceless loyalties and the 
contacts with others who have helped to bring 
about that success. 


Your future as an independent tire dealer rests 


upon the associations you form now... the loyal 


‘customers, the proven friends and your selection 
of a supplier whose interest it will be to strengthen 
ties through his help and services to you. 


The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company always 


has supported the independent jobber-to-dealer 
distribution plan. 


* 


* * 


* 


* 


Many successes in the past have grown out of the associations between 
jobbers and independent dealers. The future holds even greater promise 
of profit and enjoyable relations. Mansfield jobbers work for your 
interests—your profits—your ambitions. There’s a reliable 
jobber near you, who will work with you—not against you. 


Treasury Procurement disposed 
of surplus consumer goods in July 
appraised at $9,000,000 for $7,600,- 
000, realizing 84.5 percent of ap- 
praisal. Among the larger cate- 
gories of sales were used Army 
trucks appraised at $5,254,000. 

Thus far, it was stated, more 
than 23,000 trucks have been de- 
clared to the Treasury Procure- 
ment division. Generally, trucks 
have been disposed of quickly 
after being inspected and listed 
for disposal, it was stated. These 
quick sales have been made 
largely to farmers who need 
trucks to save their crops. 

Distribution of trucks’ geo- 
graphically has been made accord- 
ing to information obtained from 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion indicating those areas most 
critically in need of truck trans- 
portation. Sales have been made 
in such areas through hundreds of 
dealers. In the Boston region, 850 
trucks were distributed through 
125 dealers; in the New York re- 
gion, 2,300 trucks went to more 
than 600 dealers, and in Texas, 
2,041 trucks went to 500 dealers. 
An effort has been made to limit 
sales to not more than five trucks 
per dealer, it was said, although 
special circumstances sometimes 
have made it advisable to vary 
this. Sales thus far have averaged 
less than two trucks per dealer 
per month. 

RFC in July disposed of surplus 
property costing $4,976,000 for 
$4,130,000, thus realizing 83 percent 
of cost. Of this total, $1,665,000 
represented machine tools, $1,536,- 
000 airplanes, and $783,000 con- 
struction materials. Approximately 
94 percent of all RFC disposals 
consisted of property owned by 
the agency, since RFC is both an 
owning and a disposal agency. 

Of 5,215 machine tools declared 
surplus up to Aug. 15, a total of 
4,595 has been disposed of. In 
order to make it easier for small 
concerns to buy machine tools, 
RFC has arranged for sales on 
terms of 15 percent in cash, the 
balance to be paid in_ small 
monthly installments, bearing 4 
percent interest. 

The Army and Navy had de- 
clared $145,000,000 in aviation sur- 
pluses to RFC up to Aug. 15, in- 
cluding 8,234 aircraft and gliders 
and 5,315 trainer planes, of which 
4,037 of the latter have been sold 


at an average of 60 percent of 
cost. 


Canada Builds 
10,517 Planes 
Up to 1944 


OTTAWA.—Production and cost 
figures on aircraft produced in 
Canada since the start of the war 
to the end of 1943 were released 
here recently. A total of 10,517 
aircraft with a weight of 21,882 
short tons, without their engines, 
was produced, and cost, with over- 
haul at various times, a_ total 
of $775,000,000. 

In 1940, and including the last 
four months of 1939, a total of 904 
aircraft, weighing, without engines, 
870 short tons were manufactured, 
at cost of $45,000,000. In 1941, the 
figures were 1,699 aircraft, weigh- 
ing, without engines, 2,179 short 
tons, and costing $110,000,000. In 
1942 3,781 aircraft were produced 
weighing, without engines, 8,789 
short tons, and costing $232,000,000. 
In 1943 a total of 4,133 aircraft, 
weighing, without engines, 10,044 
short tons were produced at cost 
of $368,000,000. 

A number of automotive plants 
are making parts for aircraft, in- 
cluding fuselages. 


Wilkening Picks Moss 
For Post in Detroit 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Wil- 
kening Mfg. Co. producer of 
Pedrick piston rings, announced 
recently the appointment of 
Thomas W. Moss as Detroit rep- 
resentative. Moss succeeds War- 
ren K. Lee, who is now fac- 
tory manager Wilkening 
headquarters. 


at 
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Revision Near 
In Scope of 


British Car Tax 


QUEBEC CITY.—Sir John An- 
derson, Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has. practically de- 
cided to alter the Government 
method of tax on automobiles, the 
Transatlantic Daily Mail said 
recently. 

The Society of British Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders has 
suggested that he tax British cars 
on the bore and stroke capacity 
instead of the bore only. The 
horsepower of a car, basis of the 
tax, would thus be assessed not 
only on the width of the cylinder, 
but on the space inside the 
cylinder. 

Manufacturers would then be 
able to make an engine with a 
short stroke give greater accel- 
eration and conserve gasoline and 
manufacturers would get the op- 
portunity to compete with high- 
powered American cars in foreign 
markets. 

The question of export trade has 
influenced Sir John Anderson, it 
was reported. 

Motor manufacturers in Britain 
have designs for an automobile 
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“He sure can, Ma’m” 


that will compete with anything 


the rest of the world can produce, 
but it will be two years before that 
car is in production. Until then, 


It has been said that truth can 


make men free. And it will. 


You have seen it in your lifetime and 
you will see it still more in your son’s—human 
progress is directly related to the number of times the 


average man must stumble over a lie, pick himself up, dust 


himself off, and go forward once more. 

For the lies men live through are by no means all deliberate. 
A lie is simply an untruth. And truth is hard to come by. Truth 
is more than fact—it is fact plus what it means. 

Thus accident, or carelessness, or even incompleteness in handling 
news can result in untruth in the minds of men. 

Here in America, a magnificent and fearless working press ranges 
your world on the everlasting qui vive to pick up the world’s news 
and spread it before you. 

Newsweek, as its part in this task, is dedicated to helping you grasp 
the news as well as get it—to helping you know the ¢ruth in your 


world as fully and completely as human vigilance can bring 


it to you. 


the industry has the tools and jigs 
ready to produce the 1940 model, 
the automobile Britain will have 
for the first two years of peace. 


Newsweek gives you facts. Newsweek gives you interpretation 
by skilled and proved interpreters. Newsweek gives you forecast 
with a record for rightness that is little short of amazing. 

If you will read Newsweek you will enjoy it, respect it... 

benefit from it. It will help you know 
your world. 


interpret ...to forecast the truth 
of human affairs for America’s 


significant people* 


* In designating the readers of NEWSWEEK as Significant 
People, we merely compress into two words their all- 
around “far-above-averageness”—both mental and material. 


The 


intrinsic character of NEWSWEEK attracts such 


people naturally. Their unusual “mental acquisitiveness,” 
and their eager interest in the new, are qualities that make 
them especially receptive to your advertising. Qualities 
which have led them to NEWSWEEK in such numbers that 
its circulation has risen 78% in six years, while its ad- 
vertising revenue (among all general magazines) has 
advanced from twenty-second to fifth place. 


A Well-informed Public Is America’s Greatest Security 


Profits Nosedive 


Big Figures Don’t Mean Fat Profits, 
Keller Says in Booklet 


DETROIT. — Citing figures to 
prove that the profits of Chrysler 
Corp. have decreased while the 
production volume has risen, K. T. 
Keller, president, says in a recent 
booklet that “big figures don’t 
mean fat profits.” 


Keller declared that although 
Chrysler within the last two years 
has grossed a wartime manufac- 
ture of a billion and a half dollars, 
the “countless” number of expenses 
to be paid from this sum has 
slashed net profit to little more 
than half of the dividends from 
1937-41, 

“As against $8.47 average 
earnings per share per year in 
the five prewar years,” Keller 
said, “in the two years since 
Pearl Harbor profits averaged 
$4.46 per share per year.” 

Keller also noted that this esti- 
mate applies to business trans- 
acted, saying: 

“In the five years prior to Pearl 
Harbor, out of each dollar of sales 
the corporation had left about 5% 


How many 
lies 

will he 
have to 


live 
through? 


cents. But in the two years since 
Pearl Harbor, only 2%, cents were 
left.” 

Of each dollar of income, Keller 
reported, 18.7 cents were allotted 
to payroll before Pearl Harbor, 
while this figure soared to 31.3 
cents after. From no allotment of 
a dollar of income for return to 
auto business before Dec. 7, 1941, 
a 1.9-cent disposition is made now, 
he said. 

Contrasted to these items, Keller 
remarked, the amount granted to 
stockholders out of a dollar of in- 
come has proportionately lessened. 
Compared to 3.7 cents before Pear] 
Harbor, the figure is 1.9 cents now. 

“Taxes paid out by Chrysler 
in 1942-48, which amounted to 
$80,000,000, were more than twice 
as much as profits,” Keller added. 
twice as much as profits,” Keller 
added. 

Chrysler Corp. paid its stock- 
holders dividends of $3.50 per share 
in 1942 and $3.00 per share in 1943, 
he stated, as compared with $5.50 
in 1940 and $6.00 in 1941. 

“Result?” Keller said. “Chrys- 
ler stockholders get only half as 
much in wartime as they got out 
of the automobile business in 1940 
and 1941.” 


Air Passengers 
All Agree on 


Overseas Routes 


WASHINGTON. — A total of 
1,378,434 written reactions in a 
survey conducted by American 
Airlines, Inc., represents for the 
first time the attitude of the 
air-traveling public in the 
United States to postwar air 
transportation. 

A report of the survey was pre- 
sented before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in Washington last week by 
Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice-presi- 
dent of Traffic for American Air- 
lines. There was unanimity among 
air travelers on one point—that 
Americans will prefer to ride on 
airlines flying the American flag 
in overseas flights after the war. 

In view of the widespread con- 
jecture in recent months concern- 
ing the size and shape of transport 
planes of the future, it is signifi- 
cant that in response to the ques- 
tion, “Do you favor mammoth air- 
liners?” 84 percent said, “No,” but 
indicated an interest in slightly 
larger and faster equipment. 

A question on travel to foreign 
countries established the fact that 
the British Isles was first choice; 
Continental Europe, second; and 
other Americas, Russia, Mexico 
and Scandinavia ranked in that 
order. It further revealed that air 
travelers looked to air transporta- 
tion as a means by which they 
could select their climate for week- 
ends and short vacations. 

The survey also shows that four 
out of five replies favored 
strategically located regional air- 
ports serving several neighboring 
communities as against separate 
local airports for each community. 


Hercules Co. Cuts 


Cost of Lacquers 


WILMINGTON, Del.—A _ reduc- 
tion in the cost of lacquer applica- 
tions has been made in Hercules 
Powder Co. laboratories, according 
to a paper given by William Koch 
at the meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in New York 
City last week. 

“The reduction in cost is ob- 
tained through a saving in solvent 
and a reduction in the number of 
finishing coats required, without 
sacrificing the recognized high- 
quality performance of nitro- 
cellulose lacquers,” Koch said in 
the report. 

The saving in solvent and the 
reduction in the number of fin- 
ishing coats is a result of using 
nitrocellulose lacquers of increased 
solids content at spraying viscosity, 
according to Koch’s report. 


Col. Trainer Is Cited 


DETROIT.—Col. Graham B. Trainer, 
chief of Army Ordnance in the Euro- 
pean theater and former executive of 
the Chrysler Export Corp., was re- 
cently awarded the Legion of Merit. 


A 
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“You cannot succeed 


ay Ott Ctlog Cungy | F 


— of the sound sense of those seven simple 
words has been written in every dispatch date- 
lined Vichy instead of Paris. 


For France, sitting in “security” behind her Maginot 
Line, tried to succeed by not doing things. 


So far in this war, America has followed the other 


course. 


Starting with little to do with — fighting of necessity 
a delaying action while we gathered our strength — 
we nevertheless built and trained and prepared for 
the attack — and today are herding the Nazi and 
Nipponese hordes to their holes, by bomb, barrage 
and bayonet. 


But the question remains, as the shape of victory be- 
comes clear on the horizon, just what we will do in 
the peace to come, 


You can’t produce the goods that spell prosperity 
and opportunity and growth with men paid not to 
do things. 


You can’t get grain or good red beef from farmers 
paid not to plant and grow and raise and reap. 


You can’t expect ambition to urge on men lulled 
into inactivity by worship of a seeming “security” 
based on the idea that the government owes them a 
living — for their votes. 


You can’t realize America’s world-wide chance to 
break all previous records by heeding those drilled 
in the slow-down school, whether’ you find them in 


And what shabby treatment of returning heroes, 
flushed and eager with the pace of victory’s drive, 
to welcome them home, pat them condescendingly 
on the shoulder — and tell them to go sit in the 
corner and wait for their handout! 


No, this is not the forward-looking future for 
which American blood has been shed. 


This is not the purpose for which we poured out our 
wealth, built up our factories, developed our new 
processes and products, bought freedom from mili- 
tarism’s yoke, 


Our people did this for a dynamic future — for the 
forward-looking ’forties and not a return to the 
hopeless and threadbare ’thirties. 


They did it for an on-the-march America — and 
there’s an obligation on every free American news- 
paper, placed there by the dawning sight of victory, 
to keep that fact hammered home on high and low 
alike, 


oS) 


a 


*William Randolph Hearst in a bulletin to bis editors 


Hearst Newspapers welcome that obligation. For 
many years they have sought to perform similar serv- 
ice, telling the story of mow as a prelude of the 
greatness of tomorrow. That is why, in more than 
a dozen key cities of America, they have earned the 
confidence and special regard of the nearly 5,000,000 
families who read them. Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, they 
look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic interpretation of events or trust- 
worthy editorial counsel they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, columnists’ 
comment, society, sports or business news they want, 


they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible advertiser 
with an eye on the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing programs to 
reach these people, he should look to Hearst News- 
papers first, as do they. 


JOURNALISTIC FIRSTS BY HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


In the great and varied task of making the modern newspaper interesting, interpretative, entertaining and service- 
able to the public, Hearst Newspapers have a record of pioneering accomplishment which includes these ‘“‘firsts”’ 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used 
photographs as a part of news-story coverage. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first developed 
the cartoon into a regular strip, and then into 
the comic pages which have become such «a 
factor in American life. 

It was Hearst Newspapers that pioneered the 
use of color in news and editorial columns. 


lt was Hearst Newspapers that first used full- 
time foreign correspondents to assure full cov- 
erage of news from beyond our borders. 


lt was Hearst Newspapers that developed the 
first complete magazine distributed with Sun- 
day newspapers. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used regu- 


lar by-line writers and columnists to provide 
specialized coverage of important subjects such 
as finance, radio, politics, entertainment, society, 


etc. 


It was Hearst Newspapers that first used and 
developed the idea of special features, such a 
serial stories, household hint 

ing news, etc, 


5 lumne, ook 


labor or management. 


Serving the American People — their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday Morning and Evening Evening Morning and Sunday 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 
Sunday Evening and Sunday Evening ; 

BALTIMORE NEWS-POST DETROIT TIMES PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening Evening and Sunday Evening and Sunday 


BOSTON ADVERTISER LOS ANGELES EXAMINER SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Sunday Morning and Sunday Evening and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


Morning and Sunday 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 





NEW YORK.—State constitu- 
tional amendments to outlaw the 
closed shop will be voted upon in 
November in California, Florida 
and Arkansas, with the outcome 
certain to attract widespread in- 
terest for its possible effect on the 
trend of labor-relations legislation 
in state legislatures next year. 

Also being closely followed by 
observers is the course of litiga- 
tion involving laws restricting 
the activities of labor unions 
which were enacted last year in 
a number of states, including 
Kansas, Colorado, Texas, Florida, 
Alabama, Idaho and South Da- 
kota. Both the AFL and CIO 
have been attacking the consti- 
tutionality of these statutes, 
which contain such provisions as 
compulsory registration of union 
officials, submission of union 
financial and other data and the 
licensing of unions and union 
officers. 

Scheduled to be reargued before 
the U. S. Supreme Court is a case 
in which R. J. Thomas, president 
of the UAW-CIO, challenges the 
constitutionality of a section of the 
Texas law requiring the licensing 
of union organizers. The Texas 
Supreme Court held that “regula- 
tion of labor unions is a proper 
exercise of the _ state’s inherent 
police power,” and found the 
statute’s requirements “reasonable 
regulation for the protection of 
both the laborers and the unions, 
to prevent their deception by 
imposters.” 

Mixed Decisions 

In litigation involving other state 
laws restricting unions, some sec- 
tions have been found constitu- 
tional and others invalidated by 
state courts. Many of the points 
involved will remain unsettled 
until final determination by the 
U. S. Supreme Court and there is 
no expectation of a final early 
definition of just how far the 
states may go in curbing labor 
unions and endeavoring to put 
them on a more equal footing with 
management. 

A section of a South Dakota law 
requiring that labor unions file an- 
nual statements of their income 
and expenditures with the secre- 
tary of state was recently upheld 
by State Circuit Court Judge 
Lucius J. Wall. Held unconstitu- 
tional, however, were certain sec- 
tions limiting picketing, the solicit- 
ing of membership and dues at the 
employers’ place of business, and 
interference with the free move- 
ment to market of agricultural 
products. 

Alabama’s Supreme Court has 
held valid sections of the Ala- 
bama law requiring labor unions 
to file financial statements, mem- 
bership totals, officers’ salaries 
and other data with the State 
Department of Labor; prohibit- 
ing the collection of fees for 
work permits, and forbidding 
executive, administrative or 
supervisory employes from join- 
ing unions. It ruled unconstitu- 
tional sections making it unlaw- 
ful for employes to refuse to 
handle materials not produced, 
processed or delivered by mem- 
bers of a labor organization; for- 
bidding both labor unions and 
employers’ groups from making 
financial contributions in politi- 
cal campaigns, and prohibiting 
strikes except by majority vote, 
secretly expressed, of all em- 
ployes of a plant. 

Colorado’s Supreme Court had 
under advisement at this writing 
an appeal by the AFL and CIO 


seeking to invalidate the Colorado | 

known | 
A lower | 
court had ruled uncoustitutional | 
provisions requiring the incorpora- | 


employment relations act, 
as the labor peace bill. 


tion of all labor unions operating 
in the state. Also ruled uncon- 
stitutional by the lower court were 
requirements that unions. pay 


franchise fees, conform their by- | 


laws to specific standards, open 
financial records to state officials, 
admit state reporters. to 
records of union meetings, 
secret votes on policies, proposed 
strikes, and punishment of mem- 
bers, and barring any use of funds 
for political purposes. 

Held constitutional by the lower 
court were sections. prohibiting 
strikes not voted by a majority of 
the employes or without giving 


take | 
take | 
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The Legal Picture on Labor 


Bills Outlawing Closed Shop Up in 3 States; Litigation Involving 
Restrictions On in Many Sections 


notice required under the act and 
prohibitions against coercion in 
inducing employes to join unions. 

Wisconsin Act Cited 

During oral arguments 
heard by the Colorado Supreme 
Court, attorneys for the state con- 
tended that the Colorado act was 
modeled after the Wisconsin labor 
peace act, which had been upheld 
by the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
and by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Labor attorneys insisted that only 
one of the 28 sections of the Wis- 
consin law has been tested in the 
courts. 

“Our legislature,” State Attor- 
ney General Gail L. Ireland told 
the high state court, “sought to 
draw a workable code, that 
would protect the rights of all 
concerned. This act gives labor 
unions some rights they did not 
have before. It also contains 
provisions, in several places, for 
protecting the working _indi- 
vidual. 





“To protect the interests of the 
public, banks and insurance com- 
panies have been regulated by law. 


| Insurance companies have to com- 


just | 
| but with the laws of 48 states. 


ply not only with one state’s laws, 


They used to contend they couldn’t 
stay in business and comply with 
all these laws. But they have 
done it. 


“Now-a-days, labor organizations | 


with their huge memberships 
and vast amounts of money in 
their treasuries, should be as much 
subject to regulation as banks or 
insurance companies. Our Legis- 
lature had this very idea in mind. 

“Opposing counsel have _ con- 
tended this Colorado law denies 
the right of free speech and free 
assembly to labor. But have we 
not seen, in a vast number of in- 
stances, that labor unions have 
denied the right of free speech to 
their own members?” 


viduals added $100,000,000,000 to 
their savings over the war period 
from the end of 1939 to June, 1944, 
one-half of which was accumulated 
during the last 18 months, according 
to recent estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

During the first half of 1944 net 
savings were at an annual rate of 
$35,000.000,000, and it estimated 
that wartime savings will exceed 
$115,000,000,000 by the end of 1944. 

These savings, it was pointed out, 
are not only large in absolute terms 
but represent an unusually high pro- 
portion of income payments. In 1940 
the portion of income payments that 
went into savings was less than 10 
percent. By 1942 it had increased to 
almost 25 percent. 

This large accumulation of savings 
is expected to play an important 
role in the transition period from 
| war to peace. In this connection the 
‘degree of liquidity of individual 


1S 





Pee eae 


Pree ee 


W ASHINGTON.—American indi- | 


U.S. Individuals Save 
'100 Billions Since ’39 


savings is of first importance. As of 
‘the middle of this year, Government 
| fiscal experts estimate that by far 
the largest proportion of wartime 
savings were the most liquid of as- 
sets, currency, bank deposits and 
United States saving bonds. To- 
gether, these aggregated $72,000,- 
000,000, of which approximately 
$43,000,000,000 constituted bank de- 
posits and currency holdings. 

In addition to the almost $29,000,- 
000,000 in savings bonds, individuals 
also acquired from savings about 
$7,000,000,000 in other Federal se- 
curities. The latter item was offset 
}to some extent by the net decrease 
of a litle more than $1,000,000,000 in 
holdings of all other securities, thus 
leaving a net addition to security 
holdings by individuals of approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000. 





It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 


Listen to the Philbarmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES: 


A 





Murray Small 
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Business Bill 


Termed Rein on Enterprise 


GARY, Ind.—Fearing “bureau- 
cratic controls” in postwar small 
business, John Anderson, president 
of the Anderson Co. of Gary, said 
in a speech to the Gary Chamber 
of Commerce recently that the 
Murray Bill, if enacted, would 
“fasten those controls on the inven- 
tive and creative activities which 
have vitalized our incentive econ- 
omy.” 

“Our nation will be endangered 
again and again by the brutalities 
which inevitably evolve out of an 
addiction to academic Isms,” 
Anderson declared. 


The proposed legislation, named 
after its sponsor, Senator James E. 
Murray of Montana, would set up 
a Small Business Corp. with a re- 
volving fund of $1,000,000,000 to 
assist small business after the war, 
it was explained. 


“Unless small business is per- 
mitted, without bureaucratic inter- 
ference, to face its own problems, 
then all its muscles must soften, 


| and America must lose its dynamic 
| potentials,” Anderson said. 


| The bill’s definition of “small 
business,” which defines a small 
firm according to the dollar vol- 
ume of its business, “dangles 
elusive favors as bait for submis- 
sion to regimentation,” he con- 
tended. 


Providing the Murray Bill were 
| passed, Anderson posed two ques- 
tions to small businessmen: 

“Do you think the money would 
ever be granted your business 
without full submission to irksome 
controls?,” and “What would pre- 
vent the Federal commissar from 
threatening to strengthen your 
competitor if you declined to sub- 
mit?” 

Anderson assailed the para- 
graph of the Murray Bill pro- 
viding for the distribution of 
informative literature to small 
businessmen, saying this measure 
was “the customary provision for 
tax-supported, propagandizing 


activities of a self-perpetuating 


| Danger Signal Still On 


bureaucratic agency.” 


“There must be repealed and re- 
moved from Federal statutes,” he 
added, “all laws infesting our econ- 
omy with bureaucratic controls, so 
that small business may have re- 
moved from its operations the dis- 
abling interferences of economic 
illiterates.” 


McAllister Buys 
Auto Building 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Another evi- 
dence of continued confidence in 
the automotive industry is borne 
out in the action of James W. 
McAlister, head of James W. Mc- 
Alister (Chrysler-Plymouth  dis- 
tributor), in purchasing the build- 
ing occupied by his concern for 
$385,000. McAlister’s firm has oc- 
cupied the building since 1932. 

The structure is a_ three-story 
and basement affair with a floor 
space of 120,000 square feet. Plans 
for alterations and redecorations 
are now being made in anticipa- 
tion of resumption of new-car 
production. 


|greater measures for conservation 
'of motor vehicles are taken, a big 
crackup is inevitable,” the Keystone 
Automobile Club warned last week. 
| J. Maxwell Smith, president of 
the club, said that “aging and ailing 
automobiles can’t stand the strain 
of immoderate use.” 


| Pointing out that more than half 
the cars now on the road are more 
than eight years old, Smith contin- 
jued: 
| “Autos can’t stand up under the 
|punishment of fast driving ob- 
| servable on all highways, in flagrant 
violation of the 35-mile wartime 
speed limit. Their usefulness can be 
prolonged for vital transportation 
needs only through extraordinary 
l|care both in maintenance and oper- 
ation.” 

Smith said that “automobile trans- 
portation will lose none of its im- 
portance as a domirfating factor in 





the economic life of the nation at 


> CORNER MAIN AND PINE... 


Regular as the town clock, the bus picks 
up its load at the corner of Main and 
Pine—its load of men and women who 


keep the production 
rolling. 

It’s hard to imagine 
any town could keep 


lines of America 


day. While factory workers are at their 
jobs, ‘the milk truck, the doctor’s car, 
the farmers truck and tractor —all roll- 
ing on rubber—are working faithfully, 


too, to keep the old town running. 


how your town or 
on running with- 


out the rubber-tired buses that 
take its men and women to their 
wartime jobs...and bring them 
home again tired and dirty— 
but safe—when the day’s work 


is done. 
There never was a 
your town, any town, 


so much on tires as it does to- 


SERVING 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE — United States 


ubber Company scientists are constantly 
searching for better ways to build stronger, 
safer, longer wearing tires. They have learned 
the secret of how to get the most service from 
the new synthetic materials. Today “U.S.” syn- 
thetic rubber tires are serving on Army trucks 
and combat cars, on bombers and fighters all 


over the world. 


day when 
depended 


_—— 


rubber needed before. 


TIRES FOR THE ARMY'S TRUCKS —The Army 


needs good truck tires— hundreds of thousands 
of them to keep its supply trucks rolling. And 
they must be made with as little natural rubber 
as possible. “U.S.” developed an entirely new 
construction—the “inlaid carcass’’—that places 
the rubber directly under the tread where it is 
needed most—yet uses only 30% of the natural 


Behind those tires, inspecting them, 
repairing them, servicing them with a 


skill that comes from experi- 
ence stands the local, indepen- 
dent tire dealer. He has a stake 


in the community. He 


guards 


the tires that make it run. 


* * * 


When you see this sign, you will find that kind 
of tire dealer. It is the sign of a local, indepen- 
dent business built on experience, skilled service 


and products of quality. 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO BUILD A BETTER WORLD 


for more truck tire miles. 


TOMORROW'S TRUCK TIRE- Who can say 


whether tomorrow’s truck tire will be built with 
body of cotton, rayon or nylon—or with tread 
of natural or synthetic rubber? “‘U.S.” tire engi- 
neers will build into tomorrow’s U.S. Royals 
the greatest measure of mileage, safety and de- 
pendability that these or still other materials 
may afford. They are serving through science 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. * In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


Continued Need of Conservation 


Cited by Keystone Club 
PHILADELPHIA. — “Unless | 


war's end, since public transporta- 
tion just can’t take up the slack 
occasioned by the immobilization 
of private cars. New cars are far in 
the future, he added, and there is 
every reason to believe they will go, 
through continued rationing, to 
those whose needs are accorded 
government priority. 

“The great majority of American 
motorists must of necessity get 
along with what they have until 
automotive production has been in 
full swing for two, or perhaps 
three, years, Smith continued. Even 
the miracle workers who are grind- 
ing the Axis into dust with pro- 
;duction of war materials can’t fill 
the automotive wants of America 
without ample time. 


“The problem, therefore, is one 
for each individual car owner to 
|solve. He can shorten his car’s life 
|by dipping into the black market 
and piling up illegal mileage. He 
can ruin his tires by neglect of a 
few fundamentals in tire care. He 
can wreck the motor and other ir- 
replaceable parts by lack of proper 
maintenance. Or, he can prolong the 
usefulness of his vehicle by taking 
all steps necessary for its upkeep 
and driving only when necessity 
demands.” 


Used-Car Order 
Working Well, 
Canada Says 


MONTREAL. — Satisfaction with 
the manner in which both auto- 
mobile dealers and individual car 
sellers are cooperating with the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
by conforming to order No. A-1305 
which regulates maximum prices 
of used passenger motor vehicles 
was expressed recently by an offi- 
cial of the board. 


A check-up of both firms and 
| private owners reveals that those 
| selling cars are adhering to the 
letter of the law to a large extent, 
but a final warning is issued by 
Andre Demers, enforcement coun- 
sel of the Prices Board, that those 
who fail to abide by the regula- 
| tions will be liable for prosecution. 


The order requires that a state- 
ment of the sale be signed by seller 
and purchaser, with a witness to 
|each signature. Three copies of 
the statement must be made, one 
signed copy kept by the seller, one 
given to the purchaser, and one 
filed by the seller within four days 
of the sale with the nearest local 
office of the board. 


It also states that any dealer 
who has for sale, exchange, or 
other disposition, any used passen- 
ger motor vehicle in his possession 
or under his control, shall con- 
spicuously display on each such 
motor vehicle a tag showing the 
make, model, model year and serial 
number, accessories (including 
spare tire and tube) and the pro- 
posed sale price, which shall not 
be more than the maximum per- 
mitted by the board. 


It also orders that any person, 
other than a dealer, who adver- 
tises or offers in writing any used 
passenger motor vehicle for sale, 
shall give similar facts. 





‘Campbell Buys 
| Hunt-Spiller 


BOSTON.—A. S. Campbell 
| has acquired control of the Hunt- 
| Spiller Mfg. Corp., of South Bos- 


Co. 


ton. The acquired firm produced 
cannon balls for the War of 1812, 
| heavy guns for the Civil War, and 
| wheel centers for Old 999, famed 
locomotive. 


Neil C. Raymond, president of 
A. S. Campbell Co., will become 
president of both companies. 


New B. C. Road Open 


MONTREAL.—The $11,000,000 Skeena 
highway between Terrace and Prince 
Rupert, was Officially opened recently 
by Olof Hanson, member of Parliament 
|for Skeena. A forty-car caravan of 
automobiles and army trucks travelled 
the 78 miles from the coast city to 
the inland town of Terrace. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 
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Pratt & Whitney twoetagl super- 
arged engines for the carrier-based Navy 
Corsair and Hellcat fighter planes that are 
dealing out death to the Jap in the Western 
Pacific. 
is proud that it is the only automobile 
acturer building these great super- 
linder, 10,000 part engines that 
Navy fighters. 


doing for tomorrow? 
The great power progresindeveloped by 
Nash before the v elerate 


and manufacturing “know-how” 
oped the Nash “600,” with its “years ahead 
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economy of operatio 
greatly... with vj ¥ plant capacity, 
greater facilities mew engineering and 

3 never dreamed pos- 


manufact 
.. and moving fast! 


momentum, gained under the ur- 


gency of war, will be even further acceler- 
ated when war ends! For then, every new 
ability, every new facility, every new skil 
we have acquired in our all-out productj 
for war will be turned full force to b 


Nash automobiles for peace... 


They will be the finest Nasgk 


ever made... a new az 
in the lowest-prigg : 


anchise opportunity than 
ave ever known before! 


NASH 


of NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


ash dealers h 
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30 Police Officers 


Begin Course at 
Traffic Institute 


EVANSTON, Ill.—Thirty police 
officers from the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and China began 
last week a four-month course in 
traffic police administration at the 
Northwestern U. Traffic Institute. 

All of the men received fellow- 
ships, scholarships or __ special 
grants through funds provided by 
the Automotive Safety Foundation 
in Washington and the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Police 
Training, Chicago. 

Mexico and China are _ repre- 
sented in a Traffic Institute class 
for the first time. One member of 
the class is Kwang-Shee Chu, of 
the Chinese embassy in Washing- 
ton, D. C., formerly a Chinese 
provincial police officer. From 
Mexico comes Second Class Agent 
Oscar Danel Endewis, of the Corps 
of Federal Highway Police, Mexico 
City. A Canadian city is repre- 
sented for the second time by 
Inspector Gaudiose Buteau, who is 
from the Quebec city police 
department. 


Facts and Flashes 


Range of 


Purch. Price 
By Price Class 


$ 


0- 850 
851-1000 
1001-1100 
1101-1200 
1201-1300 
1301-1400 
1401-1500 
1501-1800 
1801-2000 
2001-2600 


Range of 


Purch. Price 
By Price Class 


$ 


0- 250 
251- 500 
501- 750 
751-1000 
1001-1500 
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NEW AUTOMOBILES 


Average 
Purchase 
Price 
$ 600 
1,000 
1,097 
1,197 
1,271 
1400 
1500 
1,800 
1,955 
2,596 


$1,203 


No. Families 
Planning 
Purchase 

83 
349 
50 


1,129 


Total % Families % Total 
Purch. By InGiven Purch. In 
Price Class Price Class Price Class 

$ 49,856 
348,992 
54,841 
358,132 
21,604 
46,532 
373,920 
29,913 
33,237 
41,546 


$1,358,573 


dh hd bh 
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USED AUTOMOBILES 


Average 
Purchase 
Price 
$ 208 
480 
652 
864 


No. Families 
Planning 
Purchase 

16 


Total % Families 9% Total 
Purch. By InGiven Purch. In 
Price Class Price Class Price Class 

$ 3,324 5.7 1.8 
39,885 29.4 Zi. 
75,615 41.1 40.5 
43,209 17.8 23.1 
24,928 6.0 13.3 


$186,961 100.0 100.0 


New Car Desires 


Third of Monrovia (Calif.) Families Put 
Postwar Outlay at $1,350,000 


MONROVIA, Calif.—At least one- 
third of the families of Monrovia, 
population 14,192, indicated in a poll 
recently that they would be in the 
market for a new car when new 
cars are again made. 

The survey was conducted by the 
Monrovia Chamber of Commerce to 
determine the postwar wants and 
needs of Monrovia inhabitants. A 
check of retailers is expected to fol- 
low the consumer survey. 

The 1,129 families, or economic 
units, expect to buy automobiles to 
a value of $1,358,573. In the used- 
car field, 282 families expect to 
spend $186,961 for cars, for a total 
automobile volume of $1,545,534. 

In the survey breakdowns, 69.2 per 
cent of all families expect to buy 
new automobiles at $1,200 or less 
for a total expenditure of $811,821. 
This represents 59.8 percent of the 
total dollar volume. Overall average 
is about $1,200 each. 


More than a third of the used-car 
buyers expect their purchases to 


From the 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, N. Y. C. 


THE DRASTIC CURTAILMENT in the manufacture of premium gasoline which is now 

being felt in retail outlets—plus the more recent reduction in octane rating 
of housebrand from 72 to '70—is a direct reflection of Allied successes both 
in the European and Asiatic theatres of war. 


Ever since the Luftwaffe failed to stop Allied air forces- from 
bombing the Reich practically at will, bombing schedules have 

been greatly stepped up...requiring ever increasing amounts of 
high-octane gasoline and Ethyl fluid. Likewise, the failure of 


the Japanese to check our air operations has tremendously speeded 


up the tempo of the war in the Pacific. This, too, calls for 
more high-octane gasoline—and more Ethyl fluid. 


Despite the fact that Ethyl fluid production has been greatly 
increased, civilian consumption had to take a cut...but your 
customers who find their cars "knocking" can find consolation 
in the fact that the current shortage of Ethyl may mean a 

shorter war. After all, "pinging" along Main Street is a lot easier to take 
than a string of block—busters. 


* * * 


* 


LITTLE DETROIT is in New Guinea. It's a post of the Army 
Ordnance Department which earned this name by reason of 
the production line set up there to assemble military 
vehicles shipped in knock-down form. Already more than 
five thousand vehicles have come off the line. 


PASSENGER CAR DRIVERS now receive 43 per cent as much gasoline as they consumed 
in 1941. Mileage in this country has been reduced from the peacetime level by 
approximately 57 per cent, but use in England has been cut by 88 per cent. 


THE LATEST ARMY FLAME THROWER shows increases in range and 
accuracy. It uses gasoline, thickened with gelatin, as fuel. 
it has a range of 180 feet whereas 


With thickened gasoline, 
kerosene—like fuel is effective only to 60 feet. 


"Gel gas" 


has the additional advantage of sticking to its objective 


while burning fiercely. 


late Flash 


SO GREAT IS THE NEED for 100-octane gasoline that even the cut in the use of 
tetraethyl lead for civilian fuels did not prove enough. In addition, 

almost half a million barrels of butylene, together with some ethylbenzene, 
were switched from the rubber program to the 100-octane program to make 
about a million additional barrels of aviation fuel. 


cost them less than $500 each, while 
only 17 families expect to buy used | 
cars in the $1,500 bracket. Overall 
average on used cars is slightly over 
$600. 

Automobile purchases, in the Mon- 
rovia survey, were exceeded by only 
one category; new homes, which in- 
volve an outlay of $2,089,814. Re- 
pairs to homes and grounds is third, 
with an outlay planned of $937,540. 


Consolidated First 
In Delivery of 


Heavy Bombers 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. — Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. de- 
livered 29.5 percent of all heavy 
bombers produced in this country 
for Allied military needs in the six 
months period ending June 30, 
Harry Woodhead, president, re- 
vealed recently. The second lar- 
gest producers of heavy bombers 
turned out 23.8 percent of the 
country’s total, while the third 
largest producer delivered 20.6 per- 
cent of the country’s total, he said. 

On the basis of individual com- 
pany comparisons, Consolidated 
Vultee heavy bomber deliveries 
exceeded those of the second lar- 
gest producer by 23 percent and 
those of the third largest by 43 
percent. This output was in addi- 
tion to dive bombers, Navy patrol 
bombers, transports, trainers and 
liaison airplanes also manufac- 
tured at Consolidated Vultee 
plants. 

Consolidated Vultee Liberator ° 
bombers are produced at two 
plants, San Diego and Fort Worth. 
For the past thirteen months the 
War Production Board has rated 
the San Diego plant first in effi- 
ciency among all bomber plants, ~ 
and during May and June when 
latest figures were issued, Fort ¢ 
Worth was rated second, placing 
Convair in the two top positions. 

During the six months ending 
June 30, production figures show 
that Convair bomber plants pro- 
duced more pounds per employe 
per day on the average than any 
other company producing similar 
airplanes. It is anticipated that 
this record of efficiency will be 
maintained with the new and 
heavier Dominator (B-32), long™ 
range superbomber, as soon as it 
is in full production. As recently 
announced, Dominator production 
is gradually replacing the B-24 
Liberator, of which more than 
7,000 have already been produced 
at Convair plants for service at the 
war fronts. 


Deeter Upped 


By Pontiac 


PONTIAC. — Appointment of 

Howard A. Deeter as comptroller 
of Pontiac Motor division is an- 
nounced by H. J. 
Klinger, general 
manager of Pon- 
tiac and vice- 
president of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

Deeter succeeds 
H. J. Schmidt, 


Deeter 


Pontiac comp- 
troller since 1933, 
who has resigned ~ 
to become a Pon- 
tiac dealer’ in 
Binghamton, 
N. ¥. 

The new comp- 
troller came to Pontiac in April, 
1932, as assistant comptroller, and 
has been with General Motors 
since 1921. 


Schmidt 


Ends Mistas tai 


_ SEATTLE.—After serving as officer 
in charge of recruiting for the west- 
ern Washington district, U. S. Marines, 
Lt. Col. William O. McKay, Seattle 
Ford-Lincoln-Mercury dealer, was re- 
cently placed on the inactive list. In 
the first world war he rose to captain 
in infantry. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day tu 
keep abreast of the automotive news— 
better renew NOW! 
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FIRST ro maxe NEW MILLIONS RESPOND 


BEN FRANKLIN walked with kings; and signed the Declaration of Independence. He 
crossed wits with the keenest diplomats of Europe; and helped write the Bill of Rights. 
He was one of America’s richest men, but he never lost “the common touch." His 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac" became the common man’s maxims, the precepts and the 
inspiration that made millions respond and helped make America great. 
Franklin's down-to-earth simplicity, his sincerity and realism, were unknown or 
ignored in magazine-America twenty-five years ago. Then, True Story with its common 
touch, its stories and articles that put the lives of real people on paper in simple, 
unaffected language—made new millions read where none had ever read before. 
At first scoffed at and ridiculed, True Story gained momentum from the millions of 
new readers it understood and helped. It accelerated the growth of millions more 
readers for other new magazines. It influenced the basic pattern of existing general 
magazines. It re-directed the thinking of the movie, radio, newspapers—even of 
advertising itself. 
There has never been another True Story. Its 25-year leadership has never been ae 
challenged. True Story’s influence in the Wage Earner Market is greater today than seepease a! HOW TRUE STORY FOR SEPTEMBER 


ae, . o Z, FOCUSES THE “COMMON TOUCH” 
ever before—be it for a greater understanding or greater sales. ’ ree \ ON VITAL WARTIME PROBLEMS 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE om a&% a3) ‘e | a. ew temas s heme in seem ieee, 
i rh 2. How housewives in war work can 

; 2 prove geniuses on new methods. 
? 4 min / 3. How Wage Earners can secure their 


Own postwar jobs. 


THE COMMON MAN, WELL INFORMED, IS THE GREATEST WSF 24 | ‘ae 
FORCE TOWARD BUILDING THE AMERICA WE WANT. SEF EEN aN —_ 
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| Just Among Dealers... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


on the Chevrolet contract in 
Hollywood July 1, 1928, and has 
continued with it ever since. 
He thoroughly believes in ser- 
vice. His principal wartime 
activity is collecting athletic 
equipment for Army camps. He 
is a charter member of the 
Hollywood chamber of com- 
merce, and was formerly on the 
Hollywood Planning commission. 
He is also former president of 
the Los Angeles Motor Car 
Dealers Assn. 

* * * 

LutHer A. Raney (Chevrolet), 
Wilmington, N. C. is a native “Tar 
Heeler,” having been born at 
Salisbury, N. C., in August, 1879. 
He started in the automobile busi- 
ness directly as a Chevrolet dealer 
in 1928 and has had a very active 
life, not only as an automobile 
dealer, but as a director of the 
Community Chest, president of the 
Wilmington chamber of commerce, 
past president and director of 
the Boy’s’ Brigade Club, past 
president of the North Carolina 
Automobile Dealer Assn., and a di- 
rector of NADA from 1935 to 1938. 
Among many other affiliations he 
is past potentate of Sudan Temple 
of the Shrine, past exalted ruler of 
the Elks of Wilmington, past 
president of the Kiwanis club of 
Wilmington, member of the Cape 
Fear club, member of the Cape 
Fear country club, member of the 
Lutheran church and past presi- 
dent of the National Hay Assn. 

ss ¢ # 


ArtHur G. Miruser (DeSoto- 
Plymouth), Galesburg, [1., was 
born in the same county Sept. 
3, 1879. He started in the busi- 
ness in 1907 in a repair shop. 
In 1909 he took on the Ford line, 
followed almost immediately by 
the Overland. He has always 
been very active in dealer asso- 
ciation work and for two full 
terms—six years by next. Janu- 
ary—has been Illinois director 
for NADA. He also has been 
president of the state and county 
dealer associations. He is past 
president of the Rotary club, 
past president of the Galesburg 
club, president of the Pin Oak 
Ridge Gun club, and a director 
of the Bank of Galesburg. At 
the present time he is chairman 
of the chamber of commerce 
committee on war activities. 


C. D. (Dave) Gustarson (Nash- 
Studebaker), Thief River Falls, 
Minn., was born Dec. 19, 1886 at 
near-by Crookston, Minn. He en- 
tered in business in partnership 
with his father in 1911 selling farm 
machinery. In 1913 he took on the 
Briscoe line. Gustafson, like many 
automobile dealers, loves his gar- 
den and flowers. He has a 65-acre 
farm on the river bank close to 
town where he keeps a small flock 
of thoroughbred sheep. He would 
rather go out to his farm than 
play golf or fish. At the present 
time his war activities include 
chairmanship of the gasoline panel 
of the local rationing board. He 
has three sons in the armed serv- 
ices. He is past president of the 
Minnesota Automobile Dealers 
Assn., as well as the Minnesota 
Implement Dealers Assn., and of 
the National Retail Farm Imple- 
ment Assn. In Thief River Falls, 
he is active in civic associations 
and Rotary, and has been the 
president of the local hospital. 

o + * 


D. G. WiupermutH (Chevrolet- 
Buick), Logansport, Ind., is a 
home-town boy who made good, 
having been born in Logansport 
Oct. 4, 1897. He started in the 
business in 1921 as owner and 
manager of a dealership with the 
Buick contract. Wildermuth is 
chairman of the local Red Cross 
Drive, assistant chairman of war 
bond sales, a chamber of com- 
merce director, and has been di- 
rector of the Indiana Automobile 
Dealers Assn. for 12 years. High 
points of his business career are 
his experiences in readjusting 
for depression operation in 1931 
and for war emergency operation 
in 1942. 

t * + 

H. B. Ransom (Chrysler-Plym- 
outh), Fort Worth, Tex., was born 
Nov. 8, 1894, in New York. After 
he got out of the army in World 
War I, he began as a wholesale 
man for the  Dallas-Overland 
branch. In 1930 he took on Nash 


at Dallas and moved to Fort 
Worth in 1933. He is past presi- 
dent of the Dallas dealers associa- 
tion, past president of the Fort 
Worth dealers association, and at 
present and for two successive 
terms has been president of the 
Texas automobile dealers associa- 
tion. Ransom is a member of the 
WPB National Advisory committee 
and the OPA District Advisory 
committee, is local chairman of the 
Security War Information com- 
mittee, and is active in all war 
drives in his district. 

+ * * 

Epwarp Georce Usem (Chevro- 
let - Oldsmobile -Cadillac), Austin, 
Minn., was born in Russia on 
Feb. 12, 1900, and entered the 
automobile business in January 
of 1923 as a bookkeeper and sales 
manager of M. F. Erdman Motor 
Co. He became part owner in 
1982 and bought the dealership 
in 19386. He has handled the 
same lines ever since. His only 
hobby is his business, but he 
enthusiastically participates in 
every war drive and is active in 


fraternal and business groups in 
Austin. He is secretary of the 
Austin Automobile Dealers Assn. 
and vice-president of the Minne- 
sota Auto Dealers Assn. 

’- * *& 


B. J. (Jerry) Swanson (Chevro- 
let), Fort Wayne, Ind., is a native 
of the Badger state, having been 
born in 1887 at Houlton, Wis. He 
began his automobile career in a 
dealer’s service department in 1910, 
and became a dealer himself in 
1912 with the Buick and Metz lines. 
During war-time he is operating 
an automatic screw-machine shop, 
manufacturing automotive, _ air- 
craft, radio and radar parts. He 
is on the Fort Wayne Housing 
Authority and is active in the 
Kiwanis club and the chamber of 
commerce. He is past president 
of the automobile dealers associa- 
tion of Indiana and a director at 
present. 

*- * * 

KennetH S. Wacner (Buick), 
Belleville, I1., was born in that 
city Jan. 28, 1895, and entered the 
business in 1919 as a new and 
used-car salesman. He started 
as a dealer in 1930 with the 
Buick line. He is active in war 
loan drives, is a member of the 
ration board, and of the Belle- 


ville chamber of commerce, a 
past president of the Belleville 
Automobile Dealers Assn. and a 
director of the Illinois Auto- 
motive Trade Assn. 

LeRoy Spencer (Packard), Los 
Angeles, is a native Nebraskan, 
having been born in Lincoln on 
Oct. 6, 1892. He started in the 
business as a mechanic in 1911 and 
is now vice-president of Earle C. 
Anthony, Inc., long-time Packard 
distributors on the coast. Spencer 
has always been active in civic 
and trade association work. He is 
past president of the San Fran- 
cisco Motor Car Dealers Assn., and 
has been director for the past 
eight years of the Los Angeles 
Motor Car Dealers Assn. 

—JoHN O. MUNN 


Ross on Directorate 


Of Truckstell Sales 


PORTLAND, Ore.—L. N. Ross of 
Northwest Truckstell Sales Co., is 
a director of the recently organized 
Truckstell Mfg. Co., it was re- 
cently announced. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


Wholesale Sales 
In July Even 
With Year Ago 


WASHINGTON.—Sales of whole- 
salers, as reported by 2,752 estab- 
lishments, were approximately the 
same for July, 1944, as for July, 
1943, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. 

July sales were eight percent 
short of the June dollar volume 
this year, but for the year to date 
(7 months) sales were four percent 
ahead of those for the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 

Of the 35 trades shown sepa- 
rately in the report, three showed 
outstanding sales gains for July, 
1944 compared with July, 1943: 
liquor departments of other trades, 
up 94 percent; wines and liquors, 
up 35 percent, and automotive 
supplies, up 17 percent. 

Inventories, in dollars based on 
cost values, at the close of July, 
1944, were ten percent higher than 
those of July, 1943. The dollar 


value of wholesalers’ stocks at the 
close of July, 1944 were almost the 
same as that recorded on June 30, 
1944. 


SPORTS AWARDS 


ays ta hl 


Newsprint, type, ink . . . nothing 
very personal about those ingredi- 
ents of a newspaper. Yet, the men 
and women who make some news- 
papers seem to have the ability 


to fashion them into things of 


warmth, personality, vitality. The 
people of Los Angeles will tell you 
that The Times is that kind of 
newspaper . . . an influence that 
weaves readers into the life of the 
community. 


To The Times, readers are more 


than numbers on an ABC state- 


ment. And as the personality of 
the paper flows to readers, so does 
the influence of readers return to 
the paper, giving it an interest and 
a response-ability far beyond that 
which news alone can create. This 
is the extra measure which adver- 


tisers receive from The Times — 


the added value which has made 
The Times first choice in the Los 
Angeles market. 


[NTEREST 
THE LOS AN 


FOR ALL 
GELES 


MAKES 
TIMES 
APER”’ 


To lovers of good sportsmanship, The 
Times is more than a newspaper. For 
The Times annually honors America’s 
great athletes. In December each year 
a capacity crowd of 1000 people pay 
$10 each to attend The Times Sports 
Awards Dinner at Los Angeles’ Bilt- 
Proceeds of the last 
event purchased sports equipment for 


more Hotel. 


servicemen. 


To lovers of fine music, The Times is 
more than a newspaper. In January 
The Times sponsored two nights of 
great music in Los Angeles’ largest 
auditorium — bringing together great 
orchestras and great stars to raise 


money for the purchase of record 


libraries for servicemen. 


GOLDEN GLOVES 


To fight fans, The Times is more than 
a newspaper. The nationally popular 
Golden Gloves amateur boxing tourna- 
ment is held in Los Angeles under 
Times sponsorship. Ticket proceeds 
from this year’s turn-away crowds 
went to aid in the rehabilitation of 
returning servicemen and to a local 


boys club. 


PTT) 


To a nation at war, The Times is more 
than a newspaper. On July 4th, The 
Times invited the people of Les Angeles 
to Hollywood Bowl to hear the U. S. 
Army Air Forces Orchestra, the nation’s 
heroes, Hollywood’s top flight stars, 
and a Cavalcade of the Air Forces 
featuring Air Cadets, and Wacs. Price 
per seat: A War Bond; Attendance, 
26,000. Bonds sold, $5,000,000 worth. 


WOMEN’S SERVICE 


Los Angeles women find The Times’ 
Women’s Service Department a sincere, 
helpful friend. Last year over 360,000 


women wrote or phoned for help, advice. 


VICTORY GARDENS 


The Times helped thousands of 
A 


model garden, free classes, pamphlets, 


gardeners raise food for victory. 


all Times-sponsored, provided the 


“know how.” 





WASHINGTON. — Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, last week an- 
= nounced instructions outlining the 
procedure to be followed by WMC 
field personnel in handling appeals 
a from employment ceiling and man- 
power priority determinations 
under the intensified manpower 
um program for critical war plants. 
The field instruction, implement- 
ing the Aug. 4 directive of James 
®F. Byrnes, director of War Mobili- 
zation, is designed to prevent any 
delay in the procurement of neces- 
fesary manpower for urgent war 
production,” McNutt explained. 
An employer has the right to 
appeal any employment ceiling 
or manpower priority determina- 
tion of the WMC area director, 
in accordance with established 
WMC regulations, McNutt point- 
ed out. He emphasized that such 
determinations will remain in 
effect, however, until a final 
decision is made on the appeal. 
Cases of extreme urgency may 
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.WMC Outlines Procedure 
n Manpower Appeals 


be brought to the chairman of 
WMC for a final ruling at any 
stage in the appeal process, the 
field instruction says. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact 
that the jurisdiction of WMC ap- 
peal boards is limited to WMC de- 
cisions and does not include ques- 
tions such as the relative urgency 
of a plant’s product or service. 
The field instruction adds, how- 
ever, that where questions of labor 
utilization, labor supply or obser- 
vance of WMC policies and stand- 
ards are involved in employment 
ceiling and manpower priority de- 
terminations, the appeal boards 
are importantly concerned. 

Since an employment ceiling or 
manpower priority determination is 
applied directly to the employer, 
the instruction points out, only in 
rare and unusual cases where a 
worker believes that the action is 
unfair as applied to him will he 
appeal such a determination. 

Only after the exhaustion of 
all other efforts to meet the 
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manpower needs will the em- 
ployment ceiling program include 


| 


the release of workers from less | 


essential activity. The field in- 
struction provides that under an 
employment ceiling program in- 
volving the release of workers, 
an employer will be permitted to 
release the workers for employ- 
ment ceiling reasons only after 
the worker has without good 
cause failed to appear at a 
United States Employment Serv- 
ice office for an interview, or 
after the worker has been inter- 
viewed by USES and USES has 
determined that: 

(1) Suitable work in an activity 
urgently needed for the prosecu- 
tion of the war is available for the 
worker, and (2) the worker does 
not have good cause for refusing 
to accept such work. If the work- 
er files a bona fide appeal, the 
employer’s obligation to release 
him for employment ceiling rea- 
sons will be suspended until a final 
decision is handed down. 


Heads Chest Drive 


BELLEVILLE, Ill. — Kenneth S&S. 
Wagner, of the Wagner Motor Co., will 
be the chairman of Belleville’s 1944 
National War Fund Drive during 
October. 


18, 1944 


Canada’s Auto Prospects 
P 


100,000 Cars and Trucks Expected 
In °45 If War Ends Soon 


TORONTO.—In an estimation of 
Canadian automobile manufacturing 
in the immediate postwar years, the 
Toronto Financial Post says that if 
Canadian car makers can _ shortly 
turn to civilian production, they will 
turn out 100,000 cars and trucks in 
1945 and 300,000 cars and trucks a 
year after 1945. The estimate in- 
cludes a market for between 450,- 
000 and 500,000 trucks between 1945 
and 1951, based on accumulated de- 
mand, prewar sales and export mar- 
kets. 

According to best opinion in Ot- 
tawa, the end of the European war 
is expected to see at least a 50 per- 
cent reduction in orders for war 
vehicles. There is at present a tre- 
mendous need for civilian trucks. 
In the first three months of 1944, 
for example, there were 5,849 ap- 
plications for new trucks received 
at Ottawa, and only 2,247 were re- 
leased. From 1942-44 inclusive, less 
new trucks were released than were 
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IN LOSSES 


Year-in, year-out The Times 


has always been Los Angeles’ 


‘top newspaper in Total Ad- 


vertising linage. 


Today, ra- 


tioning of paper has cut Times 


linage deeply. 


For the first 


six months of 1944 The Times 


shows the largest linage loss 


in the market — second larg- 


est loss in the nation. 


AND IN GAINS Joo! 


Despite our ‘‘Share Your 
Copy” plea to readers Times 
circulation has been going up- 


up-up! 


Publisher’s State- 


ments to the ABC for March, 
1944, compared with March, 
1941 (pre-Pearl Harbor) 
show The Times with a gain 
of 60,762 copies daily, 166,- 
282 copies Sunday. The larg- 
est wartime gain of any Los 


Angeles newspaper! 


REPRESENTED BY WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


WEW YORK - CHICAGO - DETROIT - 


SAN FRANCISCO 


sold in a normal pres 


Senuer-car demat 
jumped 

year in prewar days to 
WO a vear. Only 20.000 


available since 194] 


Fairchild Finds 
Safer Way of 
Stripping Wire 


NEW YORK.—A new method of 
clean-stripping Formex coating 
from fine size wire (Nos. 36-44) 
was announced recently by George 
Rattray, chief engineer of the 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corp. 

Termed a solution to an indus- 
try-wide problem in stripping mo- 
tor wire, coil leads, and taps, the 
method involves only two chemi- 
cals. Heat is used as an accelerat- 
ing factor, with all operations car- 
ried out at temperatures under 500 
degrees F. So far as is known, it 
is not harmful in any way to the 
operator. 

Fairchild has applied for a 
patent on the wire-stripping meth- 
od, which was developed and tested 
by two members of its engineering 
staff, Victor J. Ganziani and 
Frank W. Stellwagen. 

For the finer wire sizes, from No. 
36 up, Fairchild found that meth- 
ods of stripping in common use re- 
sulted in physical weakening of 
the wire itself, sometimes result- 
ing in the failure of armatures 
and other parts in which it was 
used. This was especially true 
when the units had to operate over 
a wide temperature range of plus 
50 degrees to minus 50 degrees C., 
and/or at high rotational speeds. 
These finer copper wire sizes tend 
to become brittle at the high heats 
required in some stripping methods 
or to break or become physically 
weakened from the abrasive action 
required in some other methods. 

The old methods (while success- 
ful on larger diameter wires than 
No. 35) consisted of having the 
Formex insulation removed by 
hand-scraping, using a knife or 
abrasive cloth, rotating a wire 
brush or burning over a gas flame 
or dipping in very high tempera- 
ture solder. 


have limp ine 


Ford to Expand 
Buffalo Branch 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Rebuilding its 
Buffalo organization for peace- 
time operations, the Ford Motor 
Co. will reopen district sales offices 
in the Liberty Bank Building soon, 
with Llewellyn W. Smead as dis- 
trict sales manager. 

Only a skeleton service organiza- 
tion has been maintained in Buf- 
falo during the war and Smead, 
who formerly held this same posi- 
tion with Ford, has been with 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp. for three 
years as superintendent of outside 
production. 


Ford is expected to resume car 
assembly after the war at its plant 
here. This plant now is partly 
occupied by the D-N-X Corp.. 
which is doing Navy work under 
a lease. 


William Fisher Takes 
Wabeek Bank Post 


DETROIT.—William A. Fisher, 
who retired recently from an 
active capacity with General Mo- 
tors Corp., has been elected a 
director of the Wabeek State 
Bank, George J. Judson, president 
of the bank, announced last week. 

Fisher, second oldest of the five 
brothers, was formerly associated 
with Judson in the former bank 
of Detroit as a vice-president and 
director. He is also treasurer and 
a director of Fisher & Co., the 
brothers’ personal investment 
company. 


Labor Curb Illegal 


MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga.—A Milledge- 
ville municipal ordinance requiring 
labor union organizers to pay a $5,000 
annual license fee was ruled uncon- 
stitutional here recently by State 
Superior Court Judge George 5S. 
Carpenter, who held the measure was 
in abridgement of free speech. 
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Dealers tell me 


(Continued from Page 3) 


man who checks up every certifi- | 
cate of transfer in every Cleveland | 


rationing board. This puts the 


boards in the best possible position | 


to bring about enforcement. By 
thus cooperating with the OPA, 
the Cleveland association is aiding 
enforcement in two different ways: 
first, by making sure that the 
regulations are complied with; sec- 
ond, by making sure that all who 
sell at the “warranty price” are 
qualified as dealers under the regu- 
lation. 


Many rationing boards 
throughout the country have 
dealers on their automobile 
panels. These dealers are mak- 
ing real checks to see that the 
regulations are enforced. If the 
dealers in your own town have 
no representation on the war 
price and rationing boards, I am 
sure the chairman will be glad to 
have volunteers. They appreciate 
the difficulties of enforcing the 
regulation, and they would be 
glad to have the help of people 
who are familiar with the trade. 
This column would also like to 





have reports on dealers cooper- 
ating with automobile panels on 
War Price and Rationing Boards. 


oe a 


Wholesalers 


Hit Hard 


IGOROUS' complaints have 

come to this column that the 
used-car ceiling regulations have 
made it impossible for wholesale 
used-car operators to continue. 
This certainly is true. I don’t 
know whether or not the govern- 
ment intended to put the whole- 
saler out of business, but there is 
no hope for him under the regula- 
tion. Each territory now must be 
limited exclusively to cars already 
within that territory as the pos- 
sible market for either buying or 
selling, because there is no provi- 
sion in the regulation for the 
wholesaler. : 


A few wholesale transactions 
are, however, taking place on 
the basis of a dealer in the East 
making up a carload of used cars 
consisting of two popular makes 


that are ready sellers at the ceil- 
ing price, but including in the 
carload one car of a small pro- 
duction make which has a ceil- 
ing price of $2,000 and can be 
purchased anywhere in the East 
for $1,000 or under. 


A Midwest dealer, who purchases 
such a carload, can at least have 
them shipped a reasonable dis- 
tance, and while he handles the 
two popular makes of cars at a 
loss, can make it up by selling 
the third car, for which he pays 
much less than the ceiling, at 
the ceiling price. 


Surplus Buying 
Advice 


ANY dealers all over America 

who are interested in purchas- 
ing surplus cars and trucks from 
the Treasury Procurement can 
profit from some advice that M. 
B. Cole, energetic secretary and 
manager of the Pittsburgh Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn., recently gave 
his members. I think the advice 
is particularly timely now, be- 
cause these cars will be available 
in ever-increasing quantities and 
can be made a valuable adjunct 
to any dealer’s business to tide 


cof?" 
Take two cups of flour 


18, 1944 


him over until new cars 
available again. I quote Cole: 


“There is no easy way for 
legitimate retail dealers to pur- 
chase surplus cars and trucks, 
new or used, from the Procure- 
ment division of U. S. Treasury 
Department. If you are going to 
depend on lists of surplus motor 
vehicles which you may request 
from the Treasury regional office, 
you will not have much chance 
of buying anything for the rea- 
son that any list sent out will 
be obsolete before you receive it. 
This is due to dealers or dealers’ 
buyers continually visiting the 
locations where vehicles are 
available for sale and dealing 
right on the spot for the vehi- 
cles they are interested in, which 
is the way it is now done, in- 
stead of through sealed bids as 
was formerly the case. If there 
are, for example, 50 pieces avail- 
able and approximately equal 
deals are offered the Treasury 
representative by five buyers 
present, the Treasury represen- 
tative will divide the 50 pieces 
equally among the five buyers. 
More vehicles may be declared 
surplus and available for sale at 
this location 10 minutes later or 
maybe not for 10 days. This 


are 


Don’t look so startled, Sis. That’s our recipe 
for whipping up many kinds of those vital 
little parts your big brothers use in the 
ducks they tear around in, and the planes 
they bounce against the sky. Hard on ma- 
chinery, those kids. So we bake ’em plenty 
of the best. 


Years ago, research men of General Motors 
pioneered a cost-cutting way of making lit- 
tle odd-shaped things out of powdered 


metal. 


Powdered copper, tin or iron — fine as flour 


make more and better things for more 


people. 


Then, overnight, tough, long-lasting 
wheels, gears and other vital parts for war 
machines were demanded by the millions. 
Demanded now. Speed was everything. 


And right there, the powdered-metal men 
showed what they could do. And it was 
plenty. They saved man-hours at every turn. 
They shaved time and costs. Little, top- 
quality parts for engines and planes, almost 
impossible to cast or machine, poured forth 
in floods. All because these men had learned 


such little, unseen parts must be able to 
stand up and take it just as more obvious 
parts must do. And the peacetime pioneer- 
ing that developed-them for your car 
proved priceless in this wartime emergency. 


Such pioneering has enriched our knowl- 
edge because, in our land, it merits and re- 
ceives a just reward. 


This is the idea that gave Americans the 
full life we lived in prewar times. It has 
certainly proved its worth in war. And it 
will provide more and better things for 
more people in the coming years of peace. 


would be the job for the buyer. 
This is where specializing on this 
job can bring results that cannot 
possibly accrue to an individual 
dealer who makes spasmodic 
trips in an effort to buy some 
vehicles. He is back of the 
proverbial “8 ball” and is resort- 
ing to nothing more than a wild- 
goose chase. A tough gamble of 
his precious time and expense. 


“A similar situation exists as 
when a dealer or a couple of 
dealers formerly jumped in a 
car and went to attend an auc- 
tion sale of used motor vehicles. 
Very frequently they would re- 
turn without buying anything. It 
is similarly possible now and 
most probable that they will 
make the rounds of these loca- 
tions and return without buying 
anything. I am told you can 
nearly always buy something 
that is sold by the pound. But, 
how many pounds of iron can a 
dealer carry back with him for 
several hundred or more miles. 


“This is not very encouraging 
for the average size dealer who 
operates his business himself. 
He does not have much chance 
of getting away from his busi- 
ness to go on a buying trip look- 
ing for surplus vehicles to buy 
and which can take anywhere 
from a couple of days to weeks. 
And, repetition of these trips 
might not put him at the loca- 
tion where vehicles are available 
for sale at the right moment. 
At least, vehicles that he would 
be interested in. You can, I be- 
lieve, appreciate the gamble. 


“It appears to me that this 
arrangement, from a legitimate 
retail dealer’s standpoint, is not 
so satisfactory. 


“On the other hand, used 
vehicle operators without gen- 
eral service operations and no 
obligations to the operators of 
essential motorized transporta- 
tion in their locality, are in posi- 
tion to travel to their hearts 
content, and therefore enjoy the 
advantage that a legitimate re- 
tail dealer, tied down to his obli- 
gation to the public and his 
business, is barred from under 
the existing setup. In my opinion, 
further exploration of plans in 
behalf of the legitimate retail 
dealer are in order. 

“TI can make only one sugges- 
tion that might bring about some 
practical results. Dealers should 
organize small groups and ar- 
range for some person to act as 
a buyer for this group of in- 


— was pressed into all kinds of small shapes, 
and baked. It was so swift and simple a way 
to make essential small parts that it proved 
a real help in General Motors’ effort to 


dividual dealers. This buyer 
would be a person who has 
knowledge of motor’ vehicles, 
knows how to appraise their 
condition and knows their value. 
This buyer would be given a 
letter, by each individual dealer 
in the group, authorizing him to 
deal with the Treasury depart- 
ment. This person devoting his 
entire time to the buying opera- 
tion could jump from one loca- 
tion to another or he could 
camp at one spot for a week if 
necessary. He would use his head 
and do whatever was expedient 
to the success of his buying 
operation. I know of no other 
way for the legitimate retail 
dealer to participate in the buy- 
ing of surplus motor vehicles.” 


Richfield to Open 


New Refinery 


LOS ANGELES. — Richfield Oil 
Corp. long a leader in the 
scientific search for better gaso- 
line, announced last week the 
dedication on Oct. 5 of an exten- 
sive new refinery unit which will 
provide a steady flow of gasoline 
of even higher octane rating than 
the fuel which is now powering 
combat airplanes. 


Located at Watson, Calif., this 
new plant is reported to be the 
most modern oil refinery on the 
West Coast, and is to be devoted 
exclusively to producing the re- 
cently developed “100-plus” octane 
gasoline. Until the war emergency 
is over, this product will be avail- 
able only for the air forces, but in 
the postwar era it will be adapted 
for use in the automobile. This 
new super-fuel makes _ possible 
higher compression engines which 
will deliver greater power per 
pound of weight. 


how to make parts of metal “flour” much as 
a good cook might bake biscuits! 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 

GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


In war machines, as in your automobile, 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIP 
NBC Netuork 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 
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Some Would Touch Auto Industry... 


Cities Seek More Tax Powers 
To Finance Postwar Projects 


By Bethune Jones 
Staff Correspondent 

NEW YORK.— Under the im- 
petus of the need for additional 
revenue to finance postwar proj- 
ects, increasing interest is being 
evidenced throughout the country 
in proposals for new municipal 
taxes, a number of which would 
directly and indirectly affect the 
automotive industry. 

The legislatures of many states 
next year will be asked to broaden 
municipal taxing authority and to 
give municipalities a larger share 
of state-collected taxes. 

Under consideration by a Florida 
state legislative committee are 
proposals for increased state aid 
to municipalities and for broad- 
ened municipal taxing powers. 
Suggested as possible new local 
revenue sources for Florida cities 
were gasoline, liquor and cigarette 
taxes, gross receipts and additional 
license taxes. 

That the Michigan Legislature 
grant municipalities the right to 
levy excise taxes has been recom- 
mended by a state tax study 
commission there. This commis- 
sion also proposed that state 
taxation of intangibles be in- 
creased to provide additional 
revenue for apportionment 
among municipalities. 

A policy of broadening the local 
tax field by tapping sources other 
than real estate for revenue for 
local government activities was 
given encouragement recently by 
Missouri’s constitutional conven- 
tion, which wrote into its  pro- 
posed new taxation article a decla- 
ration that nothing in the constitu- 
tion should be construed as pro- 
hibiting the State Legislature by 
general law from authorizing any 
local tax levying authority to go 
beyond the scope of ad valorem 
taxes. This would leave the 
Missouri Legislature free to permit 
cities, counties and other’ tax 
levying subdivisions to assess in- 
come, sales and other forms of 
taxes on personal transactions or 
earning power. 


12-Man Group in N. Y. 

Studying municipal revenue and 
the reduction of real estate taxes 
in New York State is a 12- 
member temporary state commis- 
sion. Seeking a long-range solu- 
tion of the problem, this commis- 
sion succeeds a similar 1943 group, 
on whose recommendation the 
Legislature this year turned back 
to cities nearly $19,000,000 of 
revenue from taxes formerly re- 
tained by the state. 

Revenue needs of local govern- 
ment are being similarly studied 
in Virginia and other states and 
cities. Atlantic City has been con- 
sidering asking the 1945 New 
Jersey Legislature for authority to 
levy new local taxes. Among the 
possibilities mentioned have been 
a 25-cent toll tax on all automo- 
biles entering the city and a gen- 
eral retail sales tax. 


General retail sales taxes, such 
as are currently effective in New 
York City and New Orleans, 
probably will gain consideration 
in other municipalities when new 
revenue proposals are advanced. 
Also regarded as likely to spread 
are selective sales taxes on such 
products as _ gasoline, alcoholic 
beverages and cigarettes. 


Municipal motor vehicle licenses, 
fees for the use of streets and 
parking facilities, business fran- 
chise and license taxes, special 
levies against public utilities and 
numerous other forms of raising 
municipal revenue are being ac- 
corded increasing attention. 


Wages Taxed 1% 

Dallas and Kansas City are 
among the cities which have re- 
cently shown interest in Philadel- 
phia’s municipal income tax, which 
is levied at the rate of one percent 
on all “salaries, wages, commis- 
sions and other compensation,” and 
on net incomes of all businesses 


Oestreicher Sole Owner 


COLUMBUS.—Robert T. Oestreicher, 
of Fanley-Oestreicher Co. (Dodge and 
Plymouth), has purchased the interest 
of his partner, Stephen J. Fanley, and 
will continue to operate the business 
under the name of Robert —. 
Oestreicher Co. 


and corporations. One of the ad- 
vantages claimed for this form of 
municipal taxation is that it 
forces non-resident businessmen of 


a city to pay for the services they | 


receive. 


That consideration of local in- 
come taxes may be limited 
mainly to municipalities with 
sizeable populations was _indi- 
cated when Fort Myers, Fla., 
with a 1940 population of 10,604, 
abandoned an experimental gross 
income tax after a 60-day trial 
period this year and enacted in- 
stead a comprehensive occupa- 
tional license tax. 


The Fort Myers income tax was 
levied at the rate of % percent on 
gross receipts of every person, 
firm and business Operating in the 
city. It was said to have been 
dropped not only, because of the 
city’s inability to compel compli- 


ance under present Florida laws, 
but because of the _ opposition 
which developed. 


Vast Improvements Planned 


Any doubt that demands for new 
municipal revenue sources will in- 
crease is dispelled by the estimate 
that cities of more than 10,000 
population are planning a total of 
some $4,500,000,000 of postwar capi- 
tal improvements. Even without 


the pressure of these planned ex- | 


penditures, for which only a frac- 
tion of the supporting revenue is 
yet in sight, the trend toward new 
local revenue sources has been 


gaining ground in recent years. It! 


is certain to be a major issue in 
the local government scene when 
contemplated postwar projects 
emerge from the blueprint stage. 
Prospects of a widespread and 
varied assortment of new munici- 
pal taxes are feared by business in- 


T. F. KOH, China’s 


“assistant postmaster general,”’ 


spent three days in 


Detroit last week and ordered 500 new postwar Dodge trucks for the Chinese 


postal system. 
Others in the photo, left to right: 
distributor; C. B. Thomas, 
Salsinger, export truck 
Export division; H. P. 
MacKenzie, 


terests as threatening added busi- 
ness administrative as well as tax 
burdens, together with new and 
imposing barriers to the free flow 
of interstate and even intrastate 
trade. 


They did it by foot power in World War | 


It is also pointed out that! 


On the world globe he traces China’s proposed road system. 
Hugh R. Francis, 
president of Chrysler's Export division; L. L. 
sales manager; E. fs 
Stewart, sales 
Airtemp Products distributors for Brazil. 


Puerto Rico truck 


Salley, 
manager; N. 8S. 


secretary-treasurer, 
Pressler and Murdo 


a new crop of local levies will push 
further away than ever any hope 


|Of obtaining effective elimination 


of overlapping and_ conflicting 
taxation by the various govern- 
mental levels. 


@ There were, to be sure, those queer 
railroad cars with the signs reading, 
“Hommes 40 Chevaux 8.” 


There were trucks for hauling sup- 
plies, and open cars for officers— 
although there never seemed to be 
enough of them. 


But, by and large, the big infantry 
movements of World War I were by 
foot power ... long columns of men 
clumping over cobblestone streets, 
or slogging through country mud. 


In World War II, foot power still 
takes over a big part of the job at the 
fighting fronts. 


But, behind those fronts there are 
trucks by the tens and hundreds of 
thousands ... combat cars... tanks 


. . . swarms of jeeps . . . motorized 
artillery . . . vehicles of every kind! 


In the air, mass movements of troops 
and supplies are continually being 
made by huge transport planes and 
trains of gliders! 


In less than 30 years, the foresight, 
courage and restless urge for ad- 
vancement of the men who built and 
carried forward the automotive and 
aviation industries have wrought 
miracles. 


Thanks to these men, this country 
had the engineering knowledge, the 
production techniques, vast plant 
facilities and a great reservoir of 
skilled manpower on which to call 
- +. to meet not only the greatest 
transportation needs in history, but 


to produce a bewildering variety of 
war equipment of other kinds, in 
addition. 


Eaton men like to feel that they have 
helped, in some degree at least, to 
make this kind of production pos- 
sible by 30 years of experience in 
building fine precision parts in great 
quantities—and by close cooperation 
with the engineers and production 
men of the automotive and aircraft 
industries. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
PLANTS: CLEVELAND e DETROIT « SAGINAW 
MARSHALL e BATTLE CREEK e VASSAR ¢ MASSILLON 


SUPPLIERS OF FINE PRECISION PARTS TO THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 
— NOW, AND TILL VICTORY IS WON, DEVOTING OUR ENTIRE FACILITIES AND RESOURCES TO WAR WORK. 
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U.S. Income, Production 


Reach New Highs 


WASHINGTON. — National _in- 
come and national production rose 
to new high annual rates of $158 
billion and $196 billion, respec- 
tively, in the first half of 1944, the 
Department of Commerce disclosed 
last week. 

Expansion of incomes and of 
production in 1944 has been at 
slackened rates, the 3 percent in- 
crease in gross national product 
over the final half of 1943 repre- 
senting only about one quarter of 
the average half yearly increase 
recorded since 1941. 

Current figures reflect attain- 
ment of peak production for the 
war period, it was pointed out. 
Difficulty, it was stated, is still 
being encountered in expanding 
output to desired levels in limit- 
ed sectors, but in essence the 
stabilization of production re- 
flects the fact that the goods 
and services turned out by the 
nation have reached on an over- 
all basis the volume necessary 
for the successful conduct of the 


WON'T CREEP. Even on sharp curves, 
Permacel masking tape holds fast. Plenty of 
crepe and flexibility in the backing gives it 
lots of “stretch,” makes curving easy, pre- 


vents tearing. 
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«HANGS ON TIGHT. A special coating 
process protects the backing on Permacel 
against the solvents in paint — prevents curl- 
ing and sagging. Permacel hangs on tight. 


“If military operations continue 
on both fronts throughout 1944, na- 
tional income and production for 
the year as a whole is expected 
to be essentially the same as the 
annual rates for the first half of 
the year,” says a Commerce De- 
partment statement. “End of the 
European phase of the war will 
lead to a downturn of economic 
activity, the extent of which will 
depend largely on our ability to 
deal with the problems of eco- 
nomic demobilization. 

“The flow of incomes reflected 
the changed situation with respect 
to production. Between the second 
half of 1943 and the first half of 
1944 payments to the armed forces 
and their dependents were the 
most important single factor in 
raising income payments to indi- 
viduals to an annual level of 
almost 155 billion dollars. Net in- 
comes of farm operators also con- 
tributed, resuming, though at a 
much slackened pace, an expan- 
sion which had been interrupted 


in the second half of 1943. Manu- 
facturing payrolls, on the other 
hand, were virtually stable. This 
pattern differed markedly from 
the earlier war period when manu- 
facturing payrolls were the most 
important single element in the 
rise of incomes, though the per- 
centage increase of farm and gov- 
ernment incomes was more pro- 
nounced throughout. 

“Consumer expenditures rose 
to more than 95 billion dollars at 
annual rates, continuing the up- 


trend which had characterized | 
them throughout the war period. : 


But there were clear indications 
that the wartime upsurge in de- 
mand had largely run its course. 
The increase of consumer ex- 
penditures over 1941 is due large- 
ly to price changes, 
when allowance is made for the 
price rise it would appear that 
the overall position of civilian 
consumers has been favorable 
during the war. 

“In spite of the high level of 
consumer expenditures and the in- 
crease of personal taxes to 23 
billion dollars, a larger margin was 
left for individual savings, includ- 
ing the savings of unincorporated 
enterprise. Their annual volume 
of 36 billion dollars in the first 
half of 1944 represented an all time 
peak, though the increase over 
recent periods was moderate.” 


NO “BUILD-UP”, The thickness of Permacel 
Vis scientifically controlled —to prevent paint 
“build-up” on the tape. It’s plenty tough to 
stand the gaff, yet thin enough to leave a 


fine, sharp edge. 


STRIPS OFF CLEAN. Because the ad- 
hesive compound on Permacel is bonded on, 
this masking tape comes off clean—doesn't 
“transfer” on the roll or on the job. 


Permacel masking tape 


Industrial Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


MAKERS OF Texcel Tape 


but even | 


Hudson Names 
3 Divisional 


Sales Heads 


DETROIT.—As part of a sales 
;expansion program already being 
developed for the postwar period, 
it was announced last week that 
three new divisional sales man- 
{agers have been added to the field 
organization of Hudson Motor Car 
Ne: 

The appointments, announced by 
G. H. Pratt, general sales manager, 
place C. A. J. Hadley in Chicago 
| as sales manager 
of the Northwest 
division; E. J. 
Beguhn in Wash- 
ington, D. C,, 
heading the 
Southeast divi- 
sion, and W. S. 
Milton in St. 
Louis, in charge 
of the Southwest 
division. 

All of the new 
Hadley division heads 

are veterans in 
the Hudson organization—Hadley 
and Milton having served as zone 
managers in Milwaukee and St. 
Louis respectively, and Beguhn as 
a special factory representative. 

With H. P. Grove, of Los An- 
geles, Pacific division sales man- 
ager; C. G. Beeching, of Detroit, 
central division 
manager, and a 
third manager 
yet to be an- 
nounced, they 
will be directly 
responsible for 
the Hudson sales 


activities in their 
respective divi- 
sions. 
Commenting on 
the appointments, 
i Pratt said that 
Milton all signs point to 
a tremendous 
market for automobiles after the 
war; yet there is every indication 
that it will be a hotly competitive 
market. 

“When the time comes,” he said, 
“Hudson’s large and modern plants 
will be ready, our veteran produc- 
tion organization will be ready, 
and our nationwide sales and 
service organization will be ready. 

“Our expansion plans for that 
period, however, will call for closer 
and more constant contact be- 
tween the Hudson factory and its 
distributors and dealers. 

“This new divisional setup, with 
six division sales managers oper- 
ating under the factory sales de- 
partment, gives us a type of field 
organization that will enable us to 
take full advantage of what we 
regard as the greatest opportunity 
in Hudson’s. history. 

Under the new organization plan, 
Pratt announced, sales division 
boundaries have been established 
as follows: 

Northeast division: Maine, East- 
ern and Central New York, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Southeast division: Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Florida and Southeastern Tennes- 
see. 

Central division: Lower Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Cen- 
tral Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Western New York, Western 
Pennsylvania and Southeastern 
Illinois. 

Northwest division: North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North- 
ern half of Illinois, Upper Michi- 
gan. 

Southwest division: Texas, Okla- 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Western 
‘SBSUBHIY ‘LINOSSIJA ‘SBsuBy ‘BWIOY 
Tennessee, Southwest Illinois. 

Pacific division: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, New Mexico. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, ! 
consistent reading of Automotive News | 


is a necessity. 


To what can Los 
greatest market of t 
forward when the w 


Will it retain its 


GATEWAY. 


FA 


mA Roe 
Sed 
ve ; 
ro 


Angeles, third 
he nation, look 
ar ends? 


world leader- 


ship in aircraft building, its prewar 


position as second 
assembling and tire 


in automobile 
manufacturing, 


and its high production rank in 


other lines? 


And what about 
more than 400,000 


jobs for the 
wage earners 


now working in its 7500 industrial 


plants? 


This is the single 
that bought 172,000 
automobiles in 1941 


county market 
new passenger 
. What is the 


outlook for the years ahead? 


This book, “Postwar Pattern for 


Los Angeles,” discus 


ses these mat- 


ters frankly. It presents data vital 
to your present and future sales 


and advertising pla 


ns. It unfolds 


a factual pattern which indicates 


that Los Angeles, g 
is, is just crossing 


reat as it now 
the threshold 


of an amazing era as the new 


world gateway. 


A request on your 


letterhead will 


bring a copy of this book without 


cost or obligation. 


Wartime re- 


Strictions have made only a lim- 
ited edition possible. 


Address the Business Research 
Division, Evening Herald - Express, 


Los Angeles 15, Cal 


LOS ANGELES 


- 


Represented by Paul Bi 


ifornia. 


EVENING 


<I 


jock & Associates 
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Nobody says **No”’ 
to a baby... 


—when that small, eager young person wants 


the child learns to read, most parents have a 
Sunday chore that revives their own interest in 
the Sunday comics . . . a two-dimensional world 
of color, character, adventure and humor that 
represents education and experience to the young, 


and escape to their elders! ... 


Tur Sunpay comics section is more read than 
any other literature, contemporary or classic, has an 
elemental interest that transcends age, sex, social status 
or income .. . holds the whole family week after week, 
is followed by three out of four adults as well as virtually 
all children . . . and affords the national advertiser the 


highest certainty of reception! 


Mi:rropourran Group makes a national network 
out of the best comics sections, and the largest news- 
paper circulations—by combining forty-one major 
Sunday newspapers with a total of 15,000,000 circulation 

. affording more concentrated coverage of families in 
more major markets than any other single medium... 
entering half the better buying homes in the whole 
national market! Easy to buy, use, and merchandise 
—one order, one piece of copy, one bill. And an 
opportunity to which no national advertiser should 
say ‘““No”... Just say “Yes” to our nearest office to 


get all the details... 


The first national newspaper network... Metropolitan Group 


Comics Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sun ¢ Boston Globe « Chicago Tribune « Cleveland Plain Dealer » Detroit News * New York News 


Philadelphia Inquirer ¢ Pittsburgh Press * St. LouisGlobe-Democrat + Washington Star + Des Moines Register * Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Tribune ¢ St. Paul Pioneer Press ¢ ALTERNATES: Boston Herald + Detroit Free Press * New York Herald Tribune « St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Washington Post « opTioNAL: Buffalo Courier-Express « Cincinnati Enquirer « Columbus Dispatch « Dallas News e New Orleans Times-Picayune-States 
Omaha World-Herald «+ Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle * San Antonio Express « Springfield Union & Republican 
Syracuse Post-Standard + METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee * Long Beach Press-Telegram + Los Angeles Times *« Oakland Tribune « Oregon Journal 


Sacramento Bee ¢ San Diego Union «¢ San Francisco Chronicle « Seattle Times Spokane Spokesman-Review « Tacoma News Tribune 


220 E. 42d St., New York 17° Tribune Tower, Cutcaco 11 + New Center Bldg., Derrorr 2 + 155 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Navy Reveals 
Cannon-Firing 


Carrier Plane 


DETROIT.— The first cannon- 
firing warplane built for aircraft 
carriers, the Navy’s new model of 
the Curtiss Helldiver (SB2C) dive 
bomber, is now helping inflict tre- 
mendous damage against’ the 
Japanese in the Pacific. 


The Navy permitted last week 
announcement of the new carrier- 
based cannon-firing warplane to 
be made jointly by Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. and Hudson Motor Car Co., 
which has been mass-producing 
the sturdy folding wings for about 
two years. 

The new Helldivers are armed 
with a pair of 20-millimeter fixed 
cannon in place of the former ar- 
mament of _ .50-caliber machine 
guns, according to the announce- 
ment approved by the Navy. This 
is in addition to the flexible ma- 
chine guns operated by the rear 
seat radioman-gunner. 
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| Still Short of Needs, However... 


AT CEREMONIES cure which Ward Products 
roduction. 
rray, of the Signal Corps, to R. 


awarded the Somes ee 7 FF for war 
was made by Maj. P. Mu 
president of Ward. 


Johns-Manville Elevates 


Townsend and Johnson 
NEW YORK. — Raymond P. 
Townsend, sales manager, Eastern 
region, transportation department 
of the Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 


ee 1S AVAILABLE FOR 


TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


Yes, you can again build lightweight aluminum truck 
and trailer bodies. And metal is available for recon- 
ditioning those prewar jobs that have been worked so 
hard all during the war. W.P.B. now permits the use 
of aluminum for these important purposes. 

The lighter weight of aluminum bodies means that, for 
equal loadings on power plants, tires and brakes, trucks 
and trailers carry more weight. These greater payloads 
result in fewer trips to deliver an equal amount of 
goods. You save on manpower, reduce operating ex- 
penses, and fewer pieces of equipment are required. 

The sturdiness of aluminum construction, coupled 
with the corrosion-resisting ability of aluminum, means 
less manpower is needed for upkeep. Its fine appearance 
is a morale and business builder. 


Corp., Cleveland, was 
Presentation of the award 
N. Wiesenberger, 


has been appointed general sales 
manager of the transportation de- 
partment throughout the United 
States and Canada with head- 


& 
3 
s 


Vital Army 


Increases in 


WASHINGTON. — Although re- 
quirements were still far from met, 
production of critical Army sup- 
plies in August reflected increases 
of 5 to 18 percent over July, James 
F. Byrnes, director of war mobili- 
zation, announced last week. 


Production of heavy military 
trucks was up 18 percent for a 
total of 26,047. 

Paying tribute to the press and 
radio and to management-labor 
committees for helping to bring 
about the increases, Brynes said 
that progress had been so good 
that it had not become necessary 
to utilize the sanctions contained 
in the Aug. 1 directive of Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War 


quarters at New York, it was an- Manpower Commission. 


nounced last week. 


UROL R= COMPINY 


Specific features of the Army 


Aluminum sheet for siding, special extruded shapes 
for body work, are in Alcoa’s distributors’ stockrooms, 
ready for your requisition. Perhaps you can’t get the 
large size sheets you’re accustomed to working with, 
but take the smaller sheets. Aluminum bolts and rivets 
are in stock for assembly work. 

Send for the new booklet listing the Alcoa Aluminum 
sheet, shapes and fittings in stock. Then, you can pro- 
ceed with that design job. Write ALUMINUM CoMPANY 


oF AMERICA, 


1926 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


ALUMINUM 


Output 
August 


production 
follow: 

Aircraft Bomb—Production of 
all bombs, grenades, etc., was 7 
percent above July, as contrasted 
with a forecast increase of 15 per- 
cent. Production of the more im- 
portant types, however, showed a 
better-than-average improvement. 

Heavy Artillery — Production 
was nearly 11 percent above that 
of July. July-August production 
was about 46 percent of first 
half of 1944 production and 
about 30 percent of required 
production in the last half of 
1944. 

Airborne Radar—Production was 
nearly 19 percent above that of 
July, continuing the sharp increase 
achieved in recent months. July- 
August production was nearly 60 
percent of production in the first 
half of 1944, but only 23 percent of 
required production in the last half 
of the year. 

Tanks—Production was 17.5 per- 
cent ahead of July, which showed 
a decrease of 5 percent from June 
production. 

Construction Equipment—Pro- 
duction was 18 percent above 
that of July, which was 9 per- 
cent below that of June 8. 

Crawler Type Tractors—Produc- 
tion exceeded that of July by 
nearly 17 percent. 

Cotton Duck—The Army esti- 
mated that its supply would fall 
about 27,000,000 linear yards short 
of allocations and about 82,000,000 
linear yards short of requirements 
in the third quarter of 1944. 

Truck and Bus Tires—Estimated 
deliveries in the first half of 1944 
were Only 80.5 percent of require- 
ments. Requirements in the sec- 
ond half are 123.2 percent of first 
half deliveries, and allocations for 
the second half are 113.5 percent of 
first half deliveries. 


Addition Slated 


report for August 


By U. S. Rubber 


DETROIT. — Construction of a 
$5,452,990 addition for the manu- 


facture of large-sized military 
tires is scheduled by the United 
States Rubber Co. to begin at 
once, it was revealed last week. 
The cost will be shared by the 
company and Defense Plant Corp. 
J. A. Daly, factory chief, said. 


Tiedemann Appointed 


Dockson Manager 
DETROIT.—C. J. Koller, presi- 
dent of Dockson Corp., announced 
last week appointment of A. Carl 
Tiedemann as_ executive  vice- 
president and general manager. 
For the past 23 years Dockson 
has been manufacturing a com- 
plete line of oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting apparatus and indus- 
trial head and eye protection 
equipment. Tiedemann was con- 
nected with General Motors Corp. 
and Nash-Kelvinator Corp. before 
serving with the Ordnance De- 
partment during the war. 


A Potent Post-war 
AUTOMOTIVE MARKET 


We have available detailed data 
and charts of automotive annual 
registrations for more than eleven 
years, the flow of merchandise in 
the 20’s—the 30’s and 40’s in Buffalo 
and Erie County that prove the re- 
gion’s economic factors are basic 
and not subject to change. Auto- 
motive ownership has always been 
on a high percentage basis. It’s a 
potent post-war market that can best 
be reached by advertising in the 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 
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This postwar traffic junction in the heart of Queens Bor- 
ough, New York City, has no red lights. Traffic may go in all 
directions at once, and usually does. 

In the foreground on the left the Grand Central Parkway 
speeds past the district of Jamaica, leads to Hempstead, Gar- 
den City, and all Nassau County. And in the other direction, 
the Parkway snakes its way past Kew Gardens-Forest Hills, an 
excellent district, past the old site of the World’s Fair to 
Flushing, the Triboro Bridge, Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
Westchester County. 

At the top of the page in the distance lies Brooklyn, the 
nation’s largest pre-war market for used cars. The City of New 
York contains more than 800 miles of major thorofares, and 
busy New Yorkers speed over them all, for business and pleas- 
ure, to market and home. 

The News is the paper most New Yorkers read. Thirteen 

thousand copies daily in Jamaica, 75,000 Sunday in Nassau 

County, 9,600 daily in Kew Gardens-Forest Hills, 72,000 in 

Flushing. Queens and two Long Island counties buy 396,- 
ooo copies Sundays. Brooklyn takes 444,000. 

In all the vast city of New York, with its tremendous 
wealth and its roads in all directions, seven out of ten 
families buy and read The News. When the Govern- 
ment gives the green light for civilian production, 
plan your drive in New York around The News, 

New York’s popular picture newspaper. 


NEWS BUILDING ‘ TRIBUNE TOWER és 155 MONTGOMERY ST. f i4 E N EWS 
New York 17 Chicago 11 San Francisco 4 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


7 out of 10 New York City families read The News ! 
Average net paid August circulation exceeded 2,050,000 Daily. . .3,/00,000 Sunday 


This advertisement from Automotive News, September 18, 1944. issue. 
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Oil for Centuries 


Ethyl Points to Vast Untapped Areas 
In Debunking Talk of Shortages 


NEW YORK.— The world’s un- 
discovered reserves constitute a 
backlog of oil sufficient to supply 
civilization at the present rates of 
consumption for centuries, it is 
declared in a survey reported in 
Ethyl News, publication of Ethyl 
Corp. Predictions of shortages, it 
is held, are misleading since they 
are based solely upon known re- 
serves, excluding prolific potential 
supplies in the untapped areas of 
many lands. 

While a petroleum price rise 
would increase production in the 
United States, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that higher prices 
for oil by the barrel would result 
in higher prices for automotive 
transportation by the mile or by 
the ton, the survey points out. 
Continuing progress both in 
petroleum chemistry and_ in 
automotive design and manufac- 
ture, it is explained, are enabling 
car and truck owners to obtain 
more miles per gallon of gaso- 
line. 

“Known oil reserves are only 
those which have already been 
discovered and which can be pro- 
duced by present methods of re- 
covery at present prices for the 
product,” the survey says. “It is 
certain that higher prices or im- 
proved methods will substantially 
enhance the supply position of the 
United States. 

“Our present reserves are esti- 
mated at 20 billion barrels which 
can be produced by the means we 
are now using and at a cost that 
would be profitable with prices 
now in effect. Actually our known 
oil in the ground is nearer 100 
billion barrels, much of which 
could be recovered by some new 
method or if higher prices were 
established.” 

Of far greater importance than 
the known quantity of oil in the 
ground is the oil yet to be dis- 
covered, the survey continues. 


“It is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that the world’s undiscovered 
reserves are at least equal to and 
possibly several times as great as 
today’s known reserves. When 
prices warrant the trouble, these 
additional reserves will be located. 
There never has been a need for 
oil that already available sources 
could not supply. For this reason 
there has been no incentive for a 
thorough and complete expioration 
of all the world’s possibilities. 

“No country has been com- 
pletely explored for all its possi- 
bilities. That even goes for the 
United States where the wells 
that have been drilled are num- 
bered in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. In countries of greater 
area only an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of that number of wells has 
been drilled, so that the pros- 
pects of finding more oil in these 
countries is proportionately 
greater.” 

Promising areas yet to be ex- 
ploited include the vast geosyncline 
extending in a great arc from 
Trinidad, B.W.I., down into Argen- 
tina, the survey adds. The area 
covered by eastern Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru and possibly 
western Brazil is regarded as the 
most likely for the future 
development. 

“Interior areas of Ecuador and 
Colombia will be tested in the near 
future. Western Canada has a belt 
running from the United States 
border through Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and the Northwest Territ- 
tories to the Arctic ocean, which 
is expected to yield large quan- 
tities of oil. Alaska is another 
western hemisphere region that 
may become an oil producer of 
consequence. Still another pros- 
pective oil territory in this hemis- 
phere is the East Coast of the 
United States where oil companies 
have leased millions of acres from 


Florida to New Jersey. 


EXICO CITY 
and Monterrey 


American Airlines provides swift, daily service to these impor- 
tant Mexican cities. Please make reservations well in advance. 


Call the nearest American Airlines Office 


AYA AIRLINES 7 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


* 


Engineered to Help You Keep Vital 
Cars and Trucks on the Job All Winter 


Let every, cold day be 
AMA Lit SUB- ZERO 


a signal to put 
in every car 


and truck you service. That will give your 
customers easy starting on coldest morn- 
ings and dependable lubrication even 
d sudden warm spells. AMALIE 
SUB-ZERO pours at temperatures as 


low as 25° ns ¢ 
grade. Back u 
with AMALIE 


nding on S.A.E. 
LIE E SUB-ZERO 
‘ae Grade Lubricants 


from spring shackles to differential. 


AMALIE DIVISION 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Southwestern Distributors: 


Sonneborn Bros., Dallas, Texas. 


Get your free copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
ON A FALLING THERMOMETER’, for practical 
profit pointers on winter lubrication service. See 
your AMALIE Distributor or write Dept. AN. 


Now More Than Ever—It’s AMALIE First 
...Because AMALIE Lasts 


REFINERIES: PETROLIA, PA., AND FRANKLIN, PA. 


¢ PLANT: NUTLEY, N. J. 


PP CHEVROLET CO., Weneete ee ° 
ign oards 
““Here 


rooms through unique roadside s 
followup sign at the dealership, 


Firm’s Name, 


Restroom Bring 
Unusual Ads 


WINFIELD, Ala—The restroom 
in the modern service station has 
become more or less an institution 
and capitalizing on that fact in an 
unusual way is the PP Chevrolet 
Co. here. 


This concern was founded in 1926 | 
as the Pearce & Perry Chevrolet 
Co., but later shortened to PP 
Chevrolet Co. for the initials of the 
owners. Along all highways leading | 
in and out of Winfield are big signs 
“PP at Winfield.” These signs are a 
source of amusement to motorists 
and of promise to those who may 
be looking for a restroom. In addi- 
tion to highway signs, tire covers, 
newspapers and the concern’s sta- 
tionery all carry the some slogan. 
Also on the side of the place of 
business is a big sign, 
Are, PP at Winfield.” 

The idea for the extensive adver- | 
tising is that of Jim Pearce, owner | 
of the business. He believes it pos- | 
sible to popularize most any good | 
slogan or name with a bunch of | 
highway signs, whether it is a 
shaving lotion or a restroom. 


Aside from its slogan, PP Chevro- | 
let is quite an institution in its part 
of Alabama. It operates a garage 
with some $10,000 worth of factory- 
approved equipment, and servicing 
all makes of automobiles. In normal 
times it sells some 100 new automo- | 
biles a year and the service station 
out front measures out some 15, 
gallons of gasoline per month. Many | 
tourists are numbered among the 
customers, attracted by the highway 
signs. 


In recent months the concern has 
brought in some of its 250 highway 
signs and is reconditioning them, 
ready to go up again as soon as the 
war is over. It hopes to have new 
model automobiles to sell and unre- 
stricted gasoline, but its slogan will 
be the same, “PP at Winfield.” 


Ga. Registrations 


Exceed °43 Mark 


ATLANTA, Ga.—State Revenue 
Commissioner Eugene Cook re- 
ported last week an increase of 
17,339 in vehicle registrations in 
Georgia and an increase of $172,- 
371.60 in revenue in the motor ve- 
hicle unit of the Department of 
Revenue. 

Cook said the increase covered | 
the period through August, as oom | 
pared with the same period 
1943. Total registrations to date 
are 526,141 and total revenue from 
these registrations, ,_$2,3 305,458.10. 


OPA Ex-Aide ‘Refi iil 


$490 in Overcharges 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


“Here We| 


in | 


USED CARS—SERVICE 


‘Bowser Forms 


makes capital of its name and rest 
“PP at Winfield.”” Here is the 
We Are, PP at Winfield.’’ 


boards 
infield 
“PP at 


TYPICAL of the roadside si 
| used by PP Chevrolet Co., 
Ala., is this one, entitled 
Winfield.” 


Dealers Win 
Over Obstacles 


In Small Town 


GRANTS PASS, Ore. — Un- 
|daunted by this town’s lack of 
major war industries and its de- 
clining population due to men go- 
ing into the armed services and to 
| the general exodus to larger cities, 
'Clark Hannum and Ted Kelt, 
|owners of the Hannum & Kelt 
| Chevrolet Co., set out on a three- 
fold program to halt an accom- 
panying decline in their own 
business. 


They decided that if they were 


to stay in business for the dura- |} 


tion, they must: 
on Sell more service to all car 
wners. 


iY 2. Use an empty showroom for a| 


| complete accessories display. 


3. Improve their parts operation. 
| An aggressive service program 
was launched, and, as a result, 
customer labor sales_ increased 
steadily. For 1943. customer labor 


cent Over 1942, and for 1944, they 
like 


rose 43.9 percent over the 
period a year ago. 

The parts bin system was ex- 
| panded to handle a greater spread 


= showed 4 gain of 110.2 per- 


of items and to sell more parts at 
wholesale and over the counter. 


Unit to Expand 
Postwar Market 


DETROIT. — Bowser, Inc., has 
organized a special products divi 
sion to continue in the postwar 
period activities designed to absorb 
the vast amount of additional ma 
chine tool equipment purchased by 
the company for the war effor 
R. Hosken Damon, president, an 
nounced recently. 

J. S. Allen, vice-president of the 
Fostoria Screw Co. a _ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Bowser, has 
been appointed director of sales of 
the new division. Allen retains his 
post with the Fostoria firm. J. C. 
Allen jr. has been named genera 
sales manager of the Fostoria 
company. 

Aim of the special products di 
vision, according to Damon, is to 
develop a concentrated effort for, 
production volume in machined 
forgings, castings, small stampings 
and light assembly work. 

Machine tool facilities under 
war contracts have in many in- 
stances increased in capacity as 
high as 500 percent Over prewar 
operation, Allen said. 


Loose Coupons 


OK for Period 


WASHINGTON.—Gasoline deal 
ers outside the East Coast may be 
asked to accept a number of de- 
tached A-12 coupons during the 
next two weeks. Ration holders, 
who are required to submit the 
back covers of their A books when 
| applying for a renewal of their 
| rations, may in some cases have 
|to tear their only remaining cou- 
| pons from the back part of the 
| cover, and thus have two or three 
| perfectly legitimate coupons that 
are not attached to a cover. 

This circumstance makes it 
| doubly important that service sta- 
tion operators and attendants be 
extremely careful to check the en- 
dorsement on all coupons. Pre- 
viously the dealer has had two 
ways to protect himself against 
receiving counterfeit coupons: to 
check the endorsement and to 
make sure that the coupon is at- 
tached to a cover. But until the 
A-12 expire on Sept. 21 (in all 
areas except the East Coast) he 
will have only one of these 
safeguards. 

An amendment to the ration 
order is being issued that will 
make it legal to offer and accept 
| these detached compan. 


'Automotive Electric 


Sets Parley Feb. 5-12 


DETROIT.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Automotive Electric 
Assn. has set the next conference 
of the members of the manufactur- 
ing and distribution divisions for 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 5-12. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


INNER-SEAL 


OTHER 


W 


Harding, former local OPA direc- | 


tor and manager of the Harding 
Motor Co., Pierre, S. D., has made 
refunds totalling $409.68 to the 
United States Treasury in settle- 
ment of overcharges on 17 tractors, 
OPA annnounced last week. 

Harding's illicit sales were made 
between Dec. 1, 1943 and Aug. 22 
of this year, OPA asid. 


Ww ilkins Elected 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. Capt. 
Frank H. Wilkins, president and owner 
of Wilkins Motors (Chrysler-Plym- 
outh distributor), has been elected a 
director of the Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 


Established 18 


BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, 


BRIDGEPORT, 
Awarded Army - 


EATHE: 
CO RIPPING 


KW 


3, ow 
CONN. 
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Back of the tanks, planes & guns is the American assembly line... 
Back of the assembly line are the “know-how” men... Back of the 
“know-how” men are our universities and technical schools... 


= part of the 


* blueprint of Victory! " 


automobiles, washing machines and 
electronic wonders tomorrow. 


For over 70 years, POPULAR 
SCIENCE Monthly has served a growing 
army of these mechanically-inquisitive 
men. Today, this audience numbers more 


Backing up our fighting men. . . and an 
integral part of the Victory blueprint... 
is the American assembly line. 

It is a system of production without 
counterpart anywhere else in the world. 

Responsible for this fabulous outpour- 
ing of tanks, ships, planes and guns are 
men... men of a type! 

Dreamers yet DOERS, these men first 
visioned the mechanisms of our vast 
armament program, then created their 
mass manufacture. 

You’ve heard these men described in 
various terms—as the “know how” men, 
or the “mechanically-inquisitive” type. 
Psychologists call them the “Sc. Q.’s’”— 
the men with the scientific form of in- 
telligence quotient. 

Our universities and technical schools 
have trained these men—men who would 
rather tinker a machine than read a short 
story. 

Some are from M. I. T., Case School, 
California Tech. Yes, and some of the 
“know how” men are from our great 
correspondence schools... I. C. S., La 
Salle, American and others . . . schools 
which are an essential part of our Ameri- 
can educational system. 

THEY ARE AMERICA’S PACEMAKERS. 
Whatever their background, wherever 
educated, the men responsible for 
America’s war production are a unique 
group. They are the producers of new 
things . . . weapons today . . . radios, 


Spearhead for Post-War Markets 


THE NEWS PICTURE MAGAZINE OF 


CHICAGO 


than 700,000 ... . an active, responsive 
group held together by one of the most 
versatile, vitally-alive editorial jobs in 
all magazine publishing history. 


For the advertiser, this audience is of 
first importance. These men have a pas- 
sion for the new... and a desire to own 
the new things. Surveys prove conclu- 
sively that POPULAR SCIENCE fami- 
liesown more of the new things than does 
the average family ...and own them first! 


If you, or your product, or your com- 
pany plans to have a part in the postwar 
market, cultivate these men who have 
paced the war production program... 
who will pace production for peace. 


This important audience of over 
700,000 will act as a spearhead of 
influence to gain acceptance of 
your product with friends and 
neighbors — so enthusiastic are 
they for any new thing of which 
they approve. 


Youcan reach these pacemak- 
ers as a unit only through the 
pages of POPULARSCIENCE 
Monthly. Begin your cultiva- 
tion of them now! 


SCIENCE AND 


CLEVELAND 


INDUSTRY K_ 


DETROIT 


SAN 


Sreemenremenne neon nnonnnen: 


F.0.B. 
BERLIN 


LIKES MACHINES 


The “know-how” man—the man who likes 
machines—is the man to talk to, particularly 
if yours is a mechanical product—automo- 
tive, household, or industrial. POPULAR 
SCIENCE Monthly reaches over 700,000 of 
these men who know how to make things 
and make things work. 


FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





Truekin’ 


wrote 

Paul’s Party 
Bus Boy 
Less Gas? 


By 
Jack Weed 


eo 


THAT’S General Motors’ mili- 
tarized symbol for the day that 
production will start on new auto- 
mobiles and _ unlimited civilian 
trucks—the day war ends with 
Germany plus the 90-day lag that 
they expect it will take to get into 
production—if 

It’s the succession of ifs that 
surround this long anticipated date 
that was the basic reason for the 
dinner Paul Garrett, vice president 
of public relations, threw to the 
press last Tuesday night in Detroit. 

You will read the news story ac- 
counting of the party in another 
section of the paper—I mean only 
to recount some of the incidents 
and side remarks that struck me 
as worth repeating. | 

+ 


PAUL DEPARTED from past 
precedent in this year’s party in 
that General Motors brass hat at- 
tendance was limited to President 
Wilson, the executive and oper- 
ating vice-presidents and_ their 
public relations staffs. And these 
vice-presidents—both executive and 
operating—were primed to answer 
any question that the scribes 
threw at them. 

For instance, when the question 
of how many machines each divi- 
sion would need to replace before 
they could build a car was asked, 
each of these operating VP’s came 
to his feet with the answer from 
his division as snappily as an 
honor guard answering roll call. 

One of the points which was 
brought out forcibly in the quiz- 
zing of the high command by the 
press was the problem of rewriting 
hundreds of _ specifications for 
parts. On one hand the factories 
face the problem of bringing back 
to a pre-war status the specifica- 
tions for many items like radia- 
tors where copper content was 
limited during the war, and be- 
cause Of this limitation of copper 
content have not been too satis- 
factory. Now when we again go 
into a peace—or split-peace basis 
the industry must bring’. the 
quality of the part back to its pre- 
war status and all of these speci- 
fications must be _ rewritten to 
eliminate the , crsatz” materials. 

+ * 


AND ON THE OTHER hand 
where materials like crude rubber 
were used in pre-war and these 
materials will not be available 
when we again manufacture for 
civilian consumption, a_ satisfac- 
tory substitute must be found for 
the product formerly used. This 
will not only call for rewriting the 
specifications for the part but con- 
siderable research and testing be- 
fore the engineers can be satisfied 
that the substitute material will 
be the best for the purpose that 
is available. 

All of this of course takes time 
—and Prexy Wilson resorted to a 
variation of the hen-and-egg story 
to illustrate the point when he 
said, “just because it takes one 
hen three weeks to hatch an egg, 
it does not follow that three hens 


(See TRUCKIN’, Page 48, Col. 4) 
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Trucks to Rescue 
Army Cut Needed 
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Commereial Car News 


{ Regular Monthly section for the men who make, sell and service Elitoat eR ULLAL 


Trucks, Buses and Commercial Vehicles. 


Survey Shows High Profit Potential & 


Of Truck Service to Auto Dealer= 
74. Percent of Vehicles = 


Truckers Must Fight 
To Keep Load Gains 


Overland truck operators are buying heavy tractors 
on the basis that the present increases in state axle and 
gross load ratings, which have been allowed for the 
duration, will be made permanent after peace comes. 

There is no indication that this will happen. 

xk * 

In fact in one Dixie-line state the operators are now 
in the process of raising money to put on an active 
campaign to get more sympathetic regulations for truck- 
ers in that state, and their entire effort is pointed ahead 
to state legislative activities that won’t start until a 


year and a half from now. 


Truckers will still have to fight for their rights from 
each of the states where bottlenecks were imposed in 
prewar—and possibly in other states that had fairly 


lenient regulations as well. 


The rails feel that they have the trucks on the run 
now and they aren’t going to let them come back to 
their former power without a bitter fight. 


If the truckers couldn’t get permanent universal state 
regulations under the stress of war transportation and 
with the aid of the armed forces, when it was admitted 
that our war effort was impaired by the rail-promoted 
state barriers, what chance will they have when the bars 
are down again unless they put up the same strong fight- 
ing front that their rail competition presents? 

Truckers making an investment in new equipment now 
that will have to operate under peacetime conditions 
should bear this in mind—and dealers should counsel 
their prospects to thoroughly investigate the attitude 
of the states in which they will operate before accepting 


the feeling that present 
permanent. 


regulations will be made 


Truck Outlook Improves 
As Components Come Up 


WASHINGTON.—Last week the 


truck manufacturers met with 
War Production Board officials to 
discuss what could be done about 
improving new truck production 
which has fallen behind schedule 
for both military and civilian and 
also to discuss the heavy-duty tire 
shortage. 

It was decided that the tire 
situation would be left in the lap 


Buyers Warned 
On Use of 
Used Trucks 


WASHINGTON. Prospective 
purchasers of used trucks were 
urged last week by the Office of 
Defense Transportation to make 
certain before acquiring the vehi- 
cles that their proposed operation 
meets all ODT requirements. 


Since Oct. 25, 1943, the agency 
said, persons who were not desig- 
nated motor carriers as of that 
date have been required to show 
that the operation of the truck 
is necessary to the war effort or 
|to the maintenance of civilian 
economy. 

Application of a certificate of war 
necessity must be made and the 
| certificate granted before gasoline 
|allotments are made, ODT pointed 
out, or, in the case of a new serv- 
ice, application for authority to in- 
augurate it must be made. These 
| application blanks may be obtained 
j}at the applicant’s local ODT dis- 
‘trict office. 





of industry to largely determine 
how to use the tires available to 
the best advantage. 


John H. Middlekamp, head of 
the automotive division of WPB, 
indicated, however, that the flow 
of components that had been 
slowing down new truck produc- 
tion is now definitely on the 
upturn and that from now on 
this phase of the truck-manufac- 
turing program could be ex- 
pected to become progressively 
better. 

He also said that the truck-tire 
situation isn’t any worse than it 
has been for the past few months 
but that it still continues as a 
bottleneck to meeting production 
schedules and estimates. He feels 
that it will be impossible for the 
manufacturers to build the number 
of civilian jobs allotted to them for 
the balance of this year and that 
considerable production will be 
carried over into next year. 

Whether these unfilled allot- 
ments will be incoporated into the 
allotments for the first quarter of 
1945 is still to be decided, and no 
doubt will come up for discussion 
at the next meeting of industry 
with WPB. He indicated, however, 
that the flow of materials at that 
time will have considerable bear- 
ing on the decision. 


If the war with Germany 
should end before the turn of the 
year, it is indicated that produc- 
tion of civilian trucks would im- 
mediately skyrocket into as large 
a schedule as released material 
would permit. While no figures 

(See TRUCK OUTPUT, Page 49) 


Now Prospects for Shor 


Average Maintenance Cost Per Year on Medium 
And Light Models Is Found to Be $341; 
Special Facilities Not Necessary But Desirable 


DETROIT.—While most 


dealers, who have done 


reasonably good job of merchandising trucks, have demor 
strated to their own satisfaction that providing truck 
service is a major sales help, few dealers have kept an 
account of their truck service separate from their passen 


ger car service. 


According to the recently- 


completed survey made by 
Automotive News, approximately 
70 percent of all car dealers handle 
trucks and 17 percent include a 
separate truck service building in 
their postwar planning. 


This is a step in the right direc- 
tion for those dealers who wish to 
capture a goodly percentage of the 
very lucrative truck business that 
will be available as soon as the 
bars are let down on civilian truck 
production and the necessary va- 
riety of sizes, wheelbases and 
special equipment is on the market. 


Many additional dealers, who 
have become service-profit con- 
scious during wartime operation, 
would also make special plans 
for handling a far larger volume 
of truck service work if they 
knew more about not only the 
requirements of truck service but 
its profit potential, aside from 
the development of truck sales. 


As an indication of what a 
dealer can expect from the ordi- 
nary truck that is domiciled just 
around the corner from his shop, 
here are a few examples taken 
from the operators‘ records of the 
service performed on trucks in 
various vocational lines: 


A retail milk delivery truck, ac- 
cording to owner records, went to 
the service station 31 times during 
the past year. This vehicle now 
has gone some 72,000 miles and 
puts mileage on at the rate of 
21,392 miles per year, and at a 
maintenance rate of 1.1 cents per 
mile. 


Seventy percent of the trips 
to the shop were for lubrication 
service and gave the dealer an 
average of $4.45 per trip. On 54 
percent of the trips, maintenance 
work was done with an average 
expenditure of $5.70 per mainte- 
nance job, while 19 percent of 
the trips called for major service 
at a cost of $7.50 per job. The 
service work done on this one 


(Continued on Page 47, Col. 1) 


Civilian Truck 


Old ODT Form 
For New Trucks 


Discontinued 


WASHINGTON. — District man- 
agers of the Office of Defens 
Transportation were _ instructed 
last week not to accept any appli- 
cations for purchase of new co 
mercial motor vehicles on the old 
form, WPB 663, since the new 
simplified form, ODT 663, is no 
available in all district offices. 

“This simplified form, which 
became effective Sept. 1, followin 
transfer of rationing of commer- 
cial motor vehicles from the Wes 
Production Board to the ODT 
must be used by all those applying 
for certificates of transfer to ob 
tain new _ vehicles,’ Colonel 
Monroe Johnson, ODT director, 
said. 

Trucks, truck tractors and trai 
ers are included in the rationing 
program, now completely unde 
the jurisdiction of the allocatiof 
section of the ODT highway trans- 
port department. 

One of the most importan 
changes in the simplified ODT 
form is the placing of certificate 
of transfer on the back of one copy 
of the new form. The WPB certi- 
fication method requires that thi 
certificate be typed on a separate 
piece of paper. Applications arg 
processed through the 142 OD 
district offices throughout the 
country. 


Truck Owners Meet 


In New Hampshire 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—(UTPS) 
—The New Hampshire Truc 
Owners’ Assn. held a dinner meet- 
ing at the Hotel Carpenter here 
recently. Guy Hollis, of Antri 
president, presided. 

Members from all parts of the 
state attended the meeting, 
which routine business 
transacted. 


Output Off 


was 


In July; Military Up 


WASHINGTON. — During July, 
11,262 civilian trucks and truck 
tractors were manufactured, a de- 
crease Of 649 from the 11,911 built 
in June, while the total of mili- 
tary trucks increased from 49,266 | 
to 50,305, according to preliminary 
figures released by the War Pro- 
duction Board last week. 

Production in the light category 
was 20,269 for the military and 
none for civilians in July. In the 
medium classifications, 8,600 civil- 
ian and 6,231 military trucks were 
built and in the heavy, there were 
2,662 civilian and 24,005 military 
trucks. 

The figures include jeeps, mili- 


tary ambulances and wheel-drivg 
personnel carriers, but excludé 
half-tracks and armored cars. 


Production in the heavy militar 
classification was up 2,189 over 
June while the light and medium 
groups were off about 600 eac 
Heavy civilian output was up 70 
while medium was down 719. 

On a yearly basis, civilian pro 
duction was at a rate of 135,144 
and military at 603,760 compare 
with 2,888 civilian and 672,61 
military in 1943. Figures for 1942 
were 125,294 civilian and 671,6 


military; for 1941, 823,205 civilian 


and 218,657 military. 


A 


a 
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Still Black for Heavies... 


Tire Famine Looms 


For Lighter 


WASHINGTON. — With many 
trucks and buses already down all 
over the country, the severe short- 
age of heavy-duty truck and bus 
tires for replacement purposes will 
continue through the fourth quar- 
ter of 1944, and a spread of the 
tire shortage to the smaller size 
truck tires is in prospect, Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
predicted last week. 

Col. Johnson said fourth-quarter 
tire allocations by the War Pro- 
duction Board for October, Novem- 
ber and December were far below 
basic requirements on tires in 
sizes 8.25 x 20 and up. Because of 
its decision to satisfy expanded 
military requirements, WPB, in 
acting upon an ODT appeal from 
the unsatisfactory civilian alloca- 
tion, increased the heavy-duty 
allotments only slightly and made 
a drastic cut in the smaller size 
truck tire allotments. 

The resulting deficit in smaller 
size tires will affect principally 
farm trucks and those used in 
making deliveries of milk, bak- 
ery products, laundry and in 
performing many other essential 
services, the ODT director said. 

The allotment of tires for re- 

placement purposes reflects drastic 
curtailment by ODT in its assign- 
ment of tires for new vehicles, the 
ODT director explained. The num- 
ber of tires actually assigned for 
original equipment on new vehicles 
in the fourth-quarter is 206,056, 
which represents a 35.4 percent de- 
crease from the amount originally 
requested to meet the new vehicle 
program in full. 

“Also, the volume of tires re- 
maining for replacement purposes 
will permit rationing at the rate 
of only 96,832 tires in sizes 8.25 x 
20 and larger per month,” Col. 
Johnson said. “This level is but 
slightly more than one half of the 
estimated requirements of 189,599 
such tires needed to restore essen- 
tial motor services to the approxi- 
mate volume actually supplied 
during the first six months of 1944. 


“The 96,832 heavy-duty tires 
that can be made available 
through the rationing system 
each month during the fourth 
quarter fail by a substantial 
margin to satisfy replacement 
requirements of the _ services 
rated with top priorities 1 and 2 
in the WPB and War Food Ad- 
ministration Essentiality List.” 


The ODT director said that after 
meeting new vehicle program 
needs, the fourth-quarter allotment 
of tires in the 7.50 x 20 and smaller 
sizes will provide 251,052 tires 
monthly in these sizes for replace- 
ment purposes or enough to supply 
only 72.7 percent of the require- 
ments of essential operators. 
These estimated requirements were 
placed at 345,272 tires monthly. 


Reports received by ODT, Col. 
Johnson said, indicate that wide- 
spread curtailment of essential mo- 
tor transportation services has 
already taken place because of the 
shortage of heavy duty tires. 
Trucks down include a consider- 
able number which haul aviation 
gasoline to airfields, he said, and 
although this service has been 
given the highest tire priority, 
tank truck operators frequently 
cannot obtain tires after they have 
secured certificates. 


“With the present level of allot- 
ments for the fourth quarter, 
these breakdowns will occur more 
frequently and will become pro- 
gressively more serious as_ the 
average condition of tires on run- 
ning wheels deteriorates, as all 
spares and fleet reserves are used 
up and as the used-tire supply be- 
comes further depleted,” he said. 


The ODT director also pointed 
out that when the critical short- 
age of the third quarter was en- 
countered, truck and bus oper- 
ators had a reasonable volume of 
emergency reserves and spare 
tires, and the average condition 


Olds Sells Building 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The R. E. Olds 
family, of Lansing, Mich., have sold 
the 32-year-old Republic office build- 
ing here to Lt. J. G. Byron Brubaker, 
Louisville. It is an 11-story structure, 


Trucks 


of tires on running wheels had 
not deteriorated to an alarming 
degree. Now, he said, few oper- 
ators have reserves and a great 
many have utilized all their 
spares to keep their vehicles in 
operation. 


“The precise amount of disrup- 
tion in essential rubber-borne 
truck and bus services that will 
occur as a result of the fourth- 
quarter deficit cannot be pre- 
dicted,” Col. Johnson said. “But I 
cannot too strongly emphasize that 
curtailment at a disturbing rate 
has already occurred in some of 
our most essential services. More- 
over, the curtailment and disrup- 
tion in essential services will be 
cumulative, since the average con- 
dition of tires in operation dete- 
riorates rapidly when new tire 
supplies are so far below require- 
ments and when reserves have 
been depleted.” 


MEET Marilyn Tribolet, Fruehauf 
in-up girl for Southern California. 
ormally, she wears a trim slack suit. 


‘Aydrovac 


POWER BRAKING BY _ 


/ 
Safer, Simpler, Thoroughly Sevel_eas 


It’s brand new to civilian use—the very latest thing in power 
braking. But it’s also the best tested, most thoroughl 


new ctever 


the automotive field. For Hydrovac 


the mountain roads, swollen rivers, dust and san 
of war. Millions of miles of grueling punishment! 


This remarkable 
tions is largely 


a won its spurs on the world’s toughest provin 


iormance record under severe condi- 
ue to its amazing simplicity. It is one 


small, compact unit. There are no external 


to get worn or damaged— 


rts 
*re protectively sealed San 


Big Union Truck Terminal 


Planned in New York City 


NEW YORK.—New York City’s 
first union motor truck terminal, 
& $2,500,000 structure occupying 
nearly four city blocks in Green- 
wich Village and expected to be 
the largest of its kind in the 
country, will be built “as soon as 
materials can be made available,” 
it was announced recently by 
Frank C. Ferguson, chairman of 
the Port of New York Authority. 


The terminal will extend from 
Washington St. to Greenwich St., 
and from West Houston St. four 
blocks south to Spring St. Some 
of the property involved already 
is in the hands of the city, and 
owners of the other properties 
have received notice of the Port 
Authority’s intention to obtain 
oa by purchase or condemna- 

on. 


To be known as the Manhattan 
Union Truck Terminal, the new 
freight station for over-the-road 
trucks will be the first of a 
series to be built in New York 
and New Jersey, announced Fer- 


SPREE aT ee. on ee 


guson, who said a survey is be- 
ing conducted to determine the 
most favorable sites in northern 
New Jersey. 


A large single terminal in the 
New Jersey meadows, serving the 
entire area, has been suggested, as 
has the possibility of separate 
terminals in the Jersey City, New- 
ark-Elizabeth and Paterson-Pas- 
saic areas. 


The new terminal will be a two- 
story structure 1,000 feet long and 
175 feet wide. On the first floor 
will be a freight platform 800 feet 
long and 80 feet wide, equipped 
with two heavy cranes and a circu- 
lar chain conveyor towing plat- 
form trailers for loading and un- 
loading. 


There will be bays for 136 
trucks and the platform will be 
able to handle more than 2,000 
tons of freight a day. The first 
floor will also contain a storage 
space, a service station, restau- 
rant and rest room for truck 
drivers. 


Available Now 


chassis/ There are only three connections. These are by 


tubin 
Hy 
mi 


vac lessens drivi 


Hydro 
powerhouse grip to 


there are no mechanical levers or links. And the 
vac braking unit is simple to maintain—no adjust- 
i at installation or later in service. 


fatigue—increases . It has 
id big toads Oa erenp bite. 


safety 


your Bendix dealer—or write direct for the new 


ydrovac booklet. Your carriers 
/ and efficiency of Hydrovac power 


deserve the extra safety 


dust, dirt, and water. Installation is easy, anywhere on the / “HYDROVAC™ AND “BENDIX” ARE TRADE-MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


j 
| 


es. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, SOUTH BEND 20, INDIANA 


/ 
/ 


. 


hut a Veteran of the Worlds 
Toughest Proving Ground” 
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Pa. Group Seeks 
Uniform Code 


For Trucks 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—Passage of 
legislation to bring Pennsylvania's 
truck regulations into uniformity 
with those of other northeastern 
states will be sought during the 
1945 session of the State Legisla- 
ture by the Pennsylvania Commis- 
sion on Interstate Cooperation. 


This was announced recently by 
State Secretary of Commerce 
Floyd Chalfant, chairman of the 
commission, following a commis- 
sion meeting during which Capt. 
T. N. Boate of the Pennsylvania 
State Police recommended the fol- 
lowing legislative action: 


Increase permissible length of 
trucks from 33 to 35 feet; increase 
to not less than six inches the size 
of the word “explosives” on vehi- 
cles engaged in transportation of 
these materials; enact a uniform 
act regulating transportation of in- 
flammables, and amend the motor 
code to include the use of reflector 
type road emergency flares for 
trucks. 


Democracy is the American way of 
life; let's keep it that way. 
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RECRUITING VIA DODGE in two world wars. 
were recruited ‘from the wagon-like conveyance shown abo 
assenger car of 1917 vintage. 
vehicles, were a familiar sight in those days and so were many thousands 
of these original Dodge cars, which served 


converted Dodge Brothers 


on the fields of France. 
and utility. 


ve, 


en. Pershin 


Soldiers for World War I 
drawn by a 
These ‘antique’ 


and his doughboys 
The modern Dodge-built recruiting car illustrated, 
used in the present war, shows the progress made in comfort, appearance 
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Trucks Save Crops 


U. S. Sells 7,000 to Desperate Farm Haulers 
As Army Releases Surplus 


WASHINGTON.—A large num- 
ber of trucks once used for trans- 
porting GI Joe and his equipment 
at the various military bases 
throughout the country are again 
in the spotlight helping to bring 


V-day, according to Ernest Olrich, 


assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in charge of the Office of 
Surplus Property. 

Before a Senate committee last 
week, Olrich told how cooperation 
between his office and the War 
Food Administration has _ resulted 
in sales of 7,000 trucks in the past 
few weeks to farmers and haulers 
of agricultural products in critical 
need of transportation facilities. 


A total of 4,000,000 bushels of 


Milo Maize were saved in southern 
Texas at harvest time by earmark- 
ing an allotment of these trucks for 
this section, he said. These trucks 
also assisted in the 
the wheat harvest in Texas. 
Transportation of limestone for 
soil conservation to farmers in Ten- 
nessee at a critical period was ef- 


Seven States Prove Present Vehicle 
Length Restrictions Unnecessary 


Here’s an example of the kind of State cooperation 


that wins wars! 


Since March, 1942, a fleet of 94 giant Truck-Trailers 
has been working 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
hauling heavy bomber frame assemblies from the Ford 
Willow Run Bomber Plant to assembly plants at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and Ft. Worth, Texas. 


These huge Truck-and-Trailer combinations . . . 
measuring more than 73 feet in length... are the long- 
est vehicles in regular operation on U. S. highways. They 
are longer than the maximum permitted by any of the 
48 States (Arizona is the most liberal, with an allow- 
ance of 65 feet). They are more than double the Illinois 


limit of 35 feet. 


But all of the States on the route... Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
... lifted their length restrictions, at the request of the 
Army Air Forces, to help speed production of Liberators 
on the world’s longest bomber “assembly line.” 


FREE AMERICA’S HIGHWAYS 
* 


Victory will mean Retreat 


unless wartime vehicle 


size - and - weight limits 


ill ia meee a ee 
tion only are made 


Peretti laws 


bs 


And here’s the impor- 
tant point — in nearly 
11,000,000 miles of opera- 
tion, only two cargo losses 
were sustained, and in 
neither case was the 
length of the Trailer a 
contributing factor! 


The seven States which cooperated by lifting their 
length restrictions have definitely proved that present 
low length limits are not necessary from the standpoint 


of public safety! 


In the face of this evidence—based on the 11-million- 
mile safety record of 73-foot Truck-Trailer units— 
shouldn’t our State Legislatures do something to liber- 


alize restrictive length laws? 


35 feet in 3 States 
40 feet in 3 States 
42 feet in 1 State 

45 feet in 28 States 


50 feet in 5 States 
55 feet in 1 State 
60 feet in 6 States 
65 feet in 1 State 


This is only one of many examples of the confusing, 
hamstringing situations facing the man who hauls the 
food you eat, the clothes you wear and the other goods 


you use. 


And it all adds up to higher costs for you—because 
anything which restricts the efficiency of motor trans- 
port increases transportation expense—and the public 


pays the bill. 


HOW DOES YOUR STATE STAND? 


This booklet, “Are the United States United?” 
will give you the complete story —and will 
tell you exactly how your own State stands. 


Send for a free copy today. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ~- 


Service in Principal Cities 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


DETROIT 32 


movement of 


fected by the use of surplus vehicles 
routed to this area especially for 
this purpose. A group of 250 trucks 
was rushed to North Carolina to 
move a large tobacco crop that 
might otherwise have perished. An- 
other group of trucks scheduled for 
sale in another area was diverted 
to Charlottesville, Va., where the 
peach crop in that vicinity was 
saved. A fleet of trucks accom- 
plished a similar mission in north 
Georgia. 

When potato growers in Colorado, 
said Olrich, were in extreme need 
of trucks to assit in moving their 
crop, Treasury’s Office of Surplus 
Property diverted a number of 
trucks to that state. Several other 
surplus truck aids were cited by 
the Treasury official. 


New Directors 


Are Elected by 
LaPlant-Choate 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia.—New di- 
rectors, including many prominent 
figures in the business and indus- 
trial world, were elected at the 
recent annual stockholder’s meet- 
ing of the LaPlant-Choate Mfg. 
Co., Inc., nation’s largest builders 
of bulldozers. 


The new directors are Alfred 
Kauffmann, former president and 
current director of the Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago; Roy  Fruehauf, 
executive vice-president, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit; Howard Hall, 
president, Iowa Mfg. Co., and Iowa 
Steel & Iron Works, Cedar Rapids, 
and Owen N. Elliott, senior part- 
ner of the Cedar Rapids law firm 
of Elliott, Shuttleworth, and 
| Ingersoll. 


| 
| Re-elected to the board at the 
same time was Roy E. Choate, 
president of the company since its 
| incorporation in 1927, and S. E. 
| Coquillette, president of the Mer- 
chant’s National Bank, Cedar 
| Rapids. Archie D. Dennis, secre- 
| tary-treasurer was also named a 
| director. 


| 
| Net sales of the LaPlant-Choate 
| Co. for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944, totaling $13,082,363.89 set 
| a new all-time record, according to 
the company’s annual report to 
stockholders. Representing an in- 
| crease of 67.8 percent over the 
| previous high of last year, this 
| volume is two and one-half times 
| the company’s sales for 1942 and 
| more than five times the highest 
| pre-war volume achieved in 1940. 
| Approximately 95 percent of the 
sales consisted of bulldozers and 
other earthmoving equipment pro- 
duced under priorities for the 
armed forces and essential civilian 
| contractors. 


Since a large percentage of the 
company’s present products will be 
| saleable during peacetime, virtually 
no plant reconversion will be 
necessary, it was pointed out. 


10 Carriers Pool 


Work in Buffalo 


BUFFALO.— More than _ 72,000 
truck miles per year of operation 
| will be eliminated and a saving of 
| 1,800 man-hours will result from 
a joint action plan for coordinated 
operations of 10 common motor 
carriers in Buffalo and Cheek- 
towaga, District Manager Elmer T. 
Johnson of the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s Highway Trans- 
port Department, said last week. 


The plan, approved by ODT, also 
will result in a substantial saving 
of equipment, rubber and gaso- 
line and will improve service, 
Johnson said. 

Under the plan, one carrier will 
pick up all __less-than-carload 
truckload freight from other car- 
riers at their terminal in Buffalo 
and will transport it to the 
Curtiss-Wright plant in Cheek- 
towaga. The truck will also pick 
up outbound freight at Curtiss- 
Wright for the others and deliver 
it to their terminals here . 


Sells Combination 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Realeigh has 
awarded a contract to Nash-Steele Mo- 
tor Co. for a combination tractor- 
trailer, at a price of $2,868. 
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truck brought the dealer $99.16 
for lubrication, $97.05 for mainte- 
nance work and $45.12 for major 
repairs. 

Another retail delivery truck, 
with approximately 72,000 miles, 
that ran up 17,071 miles per year, 
was in the shop three times per 
month and left $163.88 in the 
' Gealer’s till during the year for 
straight maintenance work and 
lubrication. This was broken down 
into 60 percent of the trips to the 
,shop for lubrication, at an aver- 
age cost of $3 each or $59.93 for 
the year. Maintenance work called 
for 33 percent of the trips, at an 
average of $4.16 and a yearly bill 
of $50.40, and heavy work made 
24 percent of the trips necessary 
for an average cost of $6.70 and a 
yearly dealer take from this source 
of $53.55. 

A coal truck, with 223,000 miles 
on the speedometer and which ran 
up 45,000 miles per year, brought 
the dealer $314 for maintenance 
and $63.00 for lubrication. 

A dry cleaner’s delivery, with 
62,000 miles on it and which piled 
up an average of 15,407 miles per 
year, brought in the dealer $129 
in service work per year. 

One dealer who keeps his 
truck service figures separate 
from the passenger car accoynts, 
found that the average R.O. now 
on trucks is running $19.50 as 
against $12.00 in 1941 and that 
his truck customers were worth 
an average of $180 per year to 
him now, as against $90 in 1941. 
Truck lubrication was bringing 
in an average of $3 per job, as 
against an average of $2.41 in 
1941. 

An analysis of several dealers 
handling truck’ service work 
showed that out of the average 
truck R.O. of $14.53 for the group, 
labor accounted for $9.36 and parts 
$4.17. 

Service Worth More 

These figures all point out 
vividly that truck service is worth 
much more per R.O. than car 
service on the average and, while 
such dealers as Edwards Motor Co. 
of Milwaukee have found that it 
pays excellent dividends to have 
truck service in a separate build- 
ing and done by a separate crew of 

echanics, others like Raynal 
Brothers in Detroit find truck 
service very. profitable when 
worked in with their regular 
service. Proper management and 
keeping of records on _ trucks, 
separate from passenger cars, 
seems to be the answer to how 
profitable truck service can be 
made to the dealer. 

That it is not necessary to pro- 
vide 24-hour service to get a 
good flow of truck work coming 
into the shop has been proved in 
many cases. One notable case is 
that of Draper Chevrolet Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., where a survey 
of the service needs of their 
truck owners was made. They 
developed the fact that, if they 
kept the shop open for emer- 
gency calls scheduled before 5 
p.m. only, they could take care 
of all of their important cus- 
tomers. Only a few needed to 
change their accustomed habits 
slightly to accommodate their 
needs to the hours when Draper’s 
shop would be open. 

This dealer also found, much to 
his surprise, that his truck cus- 
tomers were pleased to discuss 
service with him and showed an 
evident desire to have their vehi- 
cles serviced by a franchised deal- 
er rather than by their own shop 
or some other service source. 

This phase of truck service is 
emphasized in a booklet recently 
brought out by the Alemite divi- 
sion of Stewart-Warner Corp., en- 
titled, “America’s Need—Your 
Opportunity.” 

This booklet, which is written 
for dealer guidance, points out that 
a truck is worth $354.21 a year in 
service income, $69 of which is 
represented by lubrication income. 
It also points out that the light- 
duty trucks, the type the average 
car dealer sells in greatest volume, 
‘also represent 86.2 percent of all 
the trucks on the street. 

They break this figure down to 


show that 74.4 percent of all 
trucks are owned by small opera- 
tors of one or two trucks—opera- 
tors so small that they couldn’t 
afford to have their own service 
shop even if they so desired. 
Draper’s experience indicates that 
operators of as many as 10 or more 
trucks would rather have their 
work done by a franchised dealer 
if they can accommodate their 
idle time with that of the dealer’s 
shop. 

In the booklet is a page devoted 
to the experience of a_ typical 
dealer who went after truck serv- 
ice in his regular service shop, 
with the same crew of mechanics 
and without changing his hours or 
making any changes in his shop 
layout. 

This dealer had sold 304 trucks 
during the five years prior to 
Pearl Harbor and had been able 
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PARTS DEPARTMENT of Green Bay Motors, aro Green Bay, Wis., gives 
a 


the tipoff on how this firm in a city with a popu 
average annual business of $300,000. 
develops in one or two lines, your third 
utting all your eggs in one basket,’’ say co-owners 
who make the most of their Mack truck, 


perio 
it's the old story of not 
Ww. Spencer and B. Fogerty, 


Hudson and Packard automobile franchises. 
signed as a Class 1 Mack distributor, the partners expect to sel 
year. 


20 trucks during the first 


to come to him for service. 


tion of 50,000, does an 


“Spread yourself, so that when a slack 


line will pull you through. 


ust been 
at least 


Although they have 


volume represented over 18 per- 


While the truck service in his| cent of his total service revenue, 
shop represented only 12 percent} or $3,114 out of the month’s total 
to get 183, or 60 percent, of them | of the number of R.O.’s, the dollar of $20,263 service billing. 


WHAT ARE 


YOU DOING 
FOR SERVICE? 


Ask your 
distributor about the 


Wiidland 


BRAKE SURETY PLAN 
POWER BRAKE KITS 


Those who Know POWER BRAKES 
Choose MIDLAND 


NO PROBLEM AT All 
THE ANSWER IS... 
MIDLAND EQUIPMENT} 
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Gar Wood Ships 
150,000 Truck 
Winches to Army 


| DETROIT.— The front-mounted 
| winch, which enables a military 
vehicle to pull itself out of almost 
| any predicament by its own power, 
| has proved so successful in action 
'that Gar Wood Industries, Inc., 
'who developed the device in co- 
operation with Army experts, has 
| shipped more than 150,000 to the 
armed forces, it was disclosed last 
week by Glen A. Bassett, president. 


| Under the method evolved by the 

company and the Army, the winch 
is mounted in front of the truck 
radiator, instead of high on the 
chassis back of the cab as had 
been the custom. This installation 
utilizes the full power of the winch 
without the loss in efficiency 
characteristic of the old methods 
of mounting, which made it neces- 
sary to pass the cable over sheaves 
in order to obtain forward pulling 
power. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 
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The Men Who Drive, Know 
MIDLAND Dependability 


Midland Power Brakes are remarkably free from service 
requirements—but when service is necessary you'll find a 


Midland station near to take care of your needs. 


The Midland service organization covers the whole country. 
There are nearly 150 distributors located in all principal 
cities, and many more dealers in towns from coast to coast. 


Careful engineering and rugged construction explain why 
Midland Power Brakes offer you long, trouble-free service 


and economical operation. See your Midland distributor, 
or write to us for complete information. 


THE MIDLAND STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


10607 MADISON AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: 38 Pearl Street, New York City 


MIDLAND 


CHRISTENSEN 


POWER BRAKES 
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Trucks Rescue Sheep 


When Fire Stalls Rail Delivery in Colo., 
Carriers Haul Vital Meat to Market 


DENVER.—Figures showing how 
31 Colorado trucking firms co- 
operated in an emergency with 
the Denver and Salt Lake Railroad 
to save meat vital to the war effort 
were released last week by the 
Colorado Motor Carriers Assn. 

Ted L. James, president, report- 
ed that a recently completed study 
about the tragic fire in a tunnel on 
the railroad line showed that the 
31 truck firms moved 110,130 sheep 
from’ Rollinsville, Colo., to the 
Denver stockyards in a period of 
19 days. 

In his report to the association, 
James said that the tunnel fire 
occurred during the peak of the 
sheep movement from the west- 
ern slope to market and that 
trainloads of livestock were 
stalled at Rollinsville. At the 
request of the railroad to the 
Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, Colorado truckers pitched 
in and helped move the stock 
quickly to Denver. 

“The tunnel fire completely 


blocked all train traffic over the 
main line from the western slope 
to Denver except by way of Pue- 
blo,” James said, “and the lives of 
thousands of sheep were at stake 
last fall when the fire occurred. 
The D. & S. L. Railroad appealed 
to the ODT which in turn asked 
the Motor Carriers Assn. to help 
move the sheep to market. 

“Quickly, 31 truckers offered to 
help and they took trucks off their 
regular runs to shoot them over 
to Rollinsville. Special loading 
chutes were built at Rollinsville to 
load the sheep on trucks. 

“As the result of this action, 
all the sheep ready for market- 
ing were brought to Denver with 
a loss of only 335 head, or less 
than one-third percent.” 

The report showed that an aver- 
age of two trucks hauled as many 
sheep as one double-deck freight 
ear, although some truck firms 
hauled as many as 12 and 15 
thousand head of sheep. The re- 
port also showed as many as 40 


A 30-FOOT Fruehauf trailer, a re- 
cent addition to the fleet of Motor 
Cargo, Inc., Akron, carries an honor 
roll of the an 173. employes 
who have ente the armed services. 
Gold stars mark the names of two who 
have given their lives for their cour- 


try. 


carloads were moved in one day. 

A total of 851 truckloads of 
sheep was delivered to the Denver 
market. Trucks participating in 
the gigantic and speedy movement 
came from nearly all sections of 
the state. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


Truckin’ 
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can hatch the egg any faster.” 

Another variation of the hen- 
and-egg story came up as well 
when discussing the time lag be- 
tween now and when the plants 
can be ready to roll on peacetime 
production. This version was that 
a chick was only three weeks from 
the. egg but the new egg was eight 
months from the chick. This 
period might be shortened some- 
what by proper feeding and inten- 
sive breeding to get that result, but 
it does take longer to build up to 
production than it does to destroy 
- * * * 

ONLY ONE vehicle plant in 
General Motors is entirely ready 
right now to switch over to full 
civilian production and I sat at 
the table of the operating VP who 
could chuckle over that situation 
—Irv Babcock of General Motors 
Truck who has no_ conversion 
worries. 

His only worry is how he can get 
his light truck ick production | line 


SELLING TRUCKS IS 
A GREAT BUSINESS 


Reo Is a Great 
Truck to Sell 


Selling motor trucks is a great business .. . a 
sound, essential business...and highly profitable. 
Nearly all commodities—some place between pro- 
ducer and consumer—move by truck .. . 


Therefore, truck transportation is a 
vital link in our economic system. 


Progressive automotive merchants are taking on 
the Reo 7-point Franchise for these major reasons: 


1. They want to be prepared to make the most of 
a great opportunity which will be presented by 
a long banked-up demand for motor trucks. 


2. For 40 years Reo has meant tops in economy 
and dependability—and this is recognized every- 


where. 


3. It is well known that a Reo franchise has always 
been a friendly, human factory-dealer relationship 


—and it will stay that way! 


4. Reo’s outstanding war record in the service of 
the armed forces is common knowledge—and a 
guarantee that Reos of today and tomorrow will 
surpass even the finest Reos of the past. 


Reo wants its distributors and dealers to make 
money—wants them to help shape the “ground 
rules” for a profitable franchise! Therefore, Reo 
is asking dealers seven basic questions that will 


mold Reo’s postwar plans. 


The seven points that 


constitute a satisfactory and profitable dealer- 
factory relationship are covered in Reo’s “Big 7” 
questionnaire. Write for this today. 


REO MOTORS, INC. 
LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 


@ 


Branches in Principal Cities 


1904 - AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK - 1944 


primed with a minimum of produc- 
tion so that it too can immediately 
swing into filling his customers 
back orders. 

Chevrolet boss M. E. Coyle an- 
nounced with a little elation, I 
thought, that his division could get 
into truck production without any 
trouble because they had been 
making military vehicles right 


through the war period and those 
lines were open—but he will have 
his problem on the passenger car 
end of his production just like the 
rest. 

Tom Archer of Fisher Body divi- 
| 


sion told the scribes they would be 
sitting on bare springs unless he 
could get back—or get new—some 
three hundred sewing machines he 
had lost to the war effort. Just 
as an illustration of the kind of 
machinery these plants will have 
to have before the wheels can 
turn on cars again. 

* * * 


WILSON SATISFIED your re- 
porter on one point that had been 
bothering us during all this re- 
conversion talk—everything that is 
said is pointed up to the problem 
the vehicle factories would have 
and not a word about the sup- 
pliers. So we asked him point 
| blank about their suppliers’ ability 
to keep pace with GM’s recon- 
version program. 
| He said that, as far as their 
| investigation had shown to date, 
| they would have no trouble on this 
| Score —most of their vendors 
were making the same or a 
similar product for the war effort 
and thus had the machinery and 
| men to meet GM’s requirements. 
| Not only that but most of the 
| vendors had been constantly in 
touch with their division cus- 
| tomers and were planning their re- 
| entry into the manufacturing for 
| civilian picture to coincide with 
the vehicle plants program. 

* * 


NEARLY FORGOT to mention 
the by-play between Irv Babcock 
of GM Truck and Harry Klingler of 
Pontiac Motor. Babcock has put 
Klingler in the bus business—said 
he would rather let Pontiac use 
| their facilities to build the big jobs 

| than let his customers down. At 
that Klingler ought to be somewhat 
familiar with buses as he did a 
fair to middling job of selling 
trucks when he was sales manager 
| of Chevrolet. 
* * 
| N interesting bit of information 
is contained in the recent re- 
lease from Washington on the 
| petroleum supply situation. While 
| trucks, buses and taxis are con- 
|suming about 17 percent more 
| gasoline now than in 1941, passen- 
| ger car consumption is but 44 per- 
| cent of what it was then. Farmers 
| are using more gasoline because of 
| the increased acreage under cul- 
| tivation and the increased use of 
motorized equipment to till the 
| land. 

“We are nearing the end of the 
peak seasonal civilian demands,” 
| Says the release, “and the heavy 
drains on the nation’s stockpile of 
| civilian grade gasoline will leave 
| Stocks in a very tight position. It 
is estimated that the nation’s 
stockpile of civilian gasoline may, 
before the end of the season, reach 
| the low level of 37,500,000 barrels 
| recorded in November, 1943.” 

If true, gasoline may not be as 
plentiful as some people are trying 
to make us believe. At that thirty- 
seven million barrels in stockpile 
would seem like one deuce of a lot 
of gasoline to a guy who has to 
get along on an A-card ration. 

At the same time we get the 
| good news from Leo T. Crowley, 
|foreign economic administrator, 
that Germany is now facing her 
most critical oil shortage and that 
| this enemy’s total production of 
| liquid fuels and lubricants, includ- 
ing gasoline substitutes such as 
alcohol, is today less than 50 per- 
cent of what it was in April due 
to the accurate “shooting” of our 
bombing planes and that in spite 
of the most rigid fuel economy 
Germany has had to draw heavily 
on the limited reserve stocks she 
| had built up before our B-17’s and 
| 24’s got active on her refineries 
and synthetic plants. 
| * * * 

IT IS ALSO interesting to note 

(Continued on Page 56, Col. 1) 
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Truckers Net Fifth of Cent 
On $1 of July Revenues 


WASHINGTON. — During the 
month of July trucking companies 
were able to retain only one-fifth 
of a cent out of every dollar of 
revenue received, according to the 
American Trucking Assns. 


In making that statement, ATA 
revealed that motor freight car- 
riers also experienced a worsening 
of position both from June of this 
year and from July, 1943. 


Expenses of motor freight car- 
riers in July soaked up 99.8 cents 
of each dollar of gross revenues, 
compared with an operating ratio 
of 95.7 for June and 96.0 for July 


of last year, ATA said. 


The report, based on data from 
232 motor carriers in 45 states and 
the District of Columbia, showed 
that the July expenses actually 
decreased 1.2 percent from June, 
but that revenues, meanwhile, fell 
5.3 percent. Comparison on a 
year-to-year basis showed that a 
gain of 0.5 percent in revenues 
over July, 1943, was more than off- 
set by a rise of 4.5 percent in 
expenses. 


Of the 232 reporting trucking 
companies, 101, whose revenues 
amounted to about 44 percent of 


the total, suffered operating losses. 
That represented a considerable 
worsening of the general position 
from June when 81 of the report- 
ing carriers turned in deficit re- 
ports and from July, 1943, when 70 
reported operating losses. 

July revenues of carriers in the 
Eastern district decreased 5.6 per- 
cent from June. but increased 1.3 
percent above July of last year. 
Their expenses decreased 2.5 per- 
cent from June but were 3.2 per- 
cent in excess of a year previous. 

Carriers in the Southern region 
experienced July revenue declines 
of 4.9 percent from June and 4.2 
percent from July, 1943. Their 
expenses shrank 1.5 percent from 
June and climbed 0.9 percent over 


July last year. 


al heads, cool motors and full fuel 


tanks — an Allied combination which is out- 


smarting the enemy on every battle front. In- 


stead of driving tanks to battle they ride on 


the back of a Tank Recovery Unit. If disabled 


they ride home the same way. These monster 


units carry a load of 40 tons at 28 miles an 


hour on 43 Timken Bearings. Another ex- 


ample of Timken Bearings gone to war. When 


peace returns industry will profit by the vast 


experience gained in war’s fierce furnace. 


Everything New 


Highway Co. Trailers Will Feature 
Stepped-Up Brake Efficiency 


EDGERTON, Wis.—New_High- 
way Freightmasters and Clippers 
will include several innovations ac- 
cording to a catalog recently issued 
by Highway Trailer Co. 

Because braking power is increas- 
ingly important, Highway has given 
special attention to stepping up 
brake efficiency on both new models. 
Instead of being 4 inches and 5% 
inches wide as formerly, the new 
Highway brake measures 5% inches 
and 7 inches in width, with a diam- 
eter of 1614 inches. 


= weight barrier a study and 


“More square inches of braking 
surface means reduced _ pressure 
per square inch,” states the catalog, 
with “longer life, smoother braking 
and less heating.” 

New Highway. radius rods are 
heat treated steel forgings. They 
are full swiveling and easily ad- 
justable for micrometric alignment, 
with a bronze bushing at the upper 


end and a rubber bushing at the 
lower. 


On a page devoted to body fea- 
tures, the new body frame and roof 
bow construction is shown, with de- 
tailed drawings and descriptions of 
the new Highway flanged steel 
stakes, gusset plates and counter- 
sunk rivets. Pressed steel stakes 
with flanged channel section, rein- 
forced at the rubrail with a new 
type gusset plate. riveted and 
welded to rubrail combine to achieve 
a new degree of rigidity, according 
to Highway engineers. 


Truck Output 
(Continued from Page 44) 


were given, it was indicated that 
this would greatly expand any 

production that has been possi- 

ble since the start of the war. 

WPB would like to “prime the 
light-truck production line,” but 
no means of starting through even 
a limited number of light jobs this 
year is seen as yet although the 
agency heads fully realize the 
fo need of the farmers of the 
nation for relief in the shape of 
new trucks in the sizes which they 
commonly use. 


Looking forward to 1945 produc- 
tion, there is an indication that 
WPB will favor continued produc- 
| tion of a considerable number of 
| heavy-duty trucks based upon the 
| feeling that the states which have 
raised their weight regulations for 
the duration will make these in- 
_— permanent. 


WPB goes on the basis that 
| weight regulation limits have been 
raised in some 44 states, but in- 
dustry authorities who have made 


have followed the changes as they 
have occurred in each state dis- 
agree with this figure. 


They point out that only eight 
states have gone on record with 
weight per axle increases and 
only 11 states with gross vehicle 
weight overallowances and that 
in most cases these states are 
the same in both instances. They 
also state that not only has 
there been no indication in any 
state that the increased limita- 
tions will be made permanent 
but that in most states where 
increased weights are being al- 
lowed, authorities are allowing 
the increases without any change 
in the law to that effect. 


In some states, it is pointed out 
that while the state official head- 
quarters has announced that cer- 
tain weights would be allowed for 
the duration, police officials at the 
weighing-in points are ticketing 
trucks for being loaded to the 
extent that they are supposed to 
be permitted. 


Thus it is evident that buyers of 
heavy-duty equipment who are 
now placing orders for new vehi- 
cles based on the assumption that 
these increased state limitations 
will be made permanent should be 
very careful to fully explore the 
status of the regulations in the 
states they must operate in or 
they may wake up at the war’s end 
to find that they again own equip- 
ment which they cannot use. 

Unless some definite action is 
taken quickly to insure a_ con- 
tinuance of these temporary in- 
creased limitations, it is seen that 
prewar truck sizes must prevail in 
the ratio of sizes allowed in new 
truck production for civilians look- 
ing toward postwar operations. 


New Dealership in N. C. 

FAIRMONT, N. C.—Brown & Clark 
Motor Co. has been chartered with 
authorized capital of $50,000 to engage 
in an automobile business. The prin- 
cipals include " . Clark, Martha 
Clark, both of Elizabethtown, N. C., 
and X. Brown jr., of Clarkton. 


Democracy is the American way of 
life; let’s keep it that way. 





Tread Design 
Retards Cracks 
In Truck Tires 


AKRON.—A revolutionary tread 
design for truck tires of synthetic 
rubber which retards the growth of 
tread cracks and reduces the run- 
ning temperatures of the tires by as 
much as 50 degrees was announced 
last week by Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 


Goodyear engineers described the 
new tread design as revolutionary 
because, they said, “it was developed 
especially to meet synthetic rubber’s 
peculiarities rather than a new at- 
tempt to adapt methods used in the 
tread designs of natural rubber 
tires.” The new design is serving as 
a running mate to the company’s 
standard All-Weather tread. 


Since natural rubber imports 
were curtailed by war, rubber ex- 
perts throughout the country have 
been seeking means for overcoming 
synthetic rubber’s tendencies to 
overheat and crack when used in 
truck tires. Goodyear engineers as- 
serted that the new tread design 
brings synthetic rubber nearer than 
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Automotive Washington 
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THREE GOODYEAR tire development experts with Goodyear’s new truek 
tire tread designed especially for synthetic rubber. Its ventilated shoulder 
is said to reduce heat by as much as 50 degrees and the jagged rib tread 
retards crack growth—heat and crack growth ing synthetic rubber’s biggest 
difficulties. From left to right, with a section of truck tire showing the new 
tread, are E. Shively, manager of the tire design department; J. ° 
McCarty, manager of truck tire esign, and C. W. Moss, of the truck tire 
design department. 


ever to the performance goal of|truck tires of synthetic rubber in 
prewar truck tires of natural rubber.|the entire range of sizes for all 

Production is now under way on] over-the-road uses, the Goodyear 
Goodyear’s new Hi-Miler S_ Rib| officials said. 


cerns will operate in foreign trade. 
Agricultural Problems: Farm 
relief can be no satisfactory 
substitute for full employment and 
foreign trade. Suitable agricul- 
tural land acquired by the govern- 
ment for war purposes should be 
released so as to encourage the 
family-sized, owner-operated farm. 
Price and rationing controls should 
be removed rapidly, but not be- 
fore the supply of farm products 
approaches demands. 
1 Removal of Controls: With 
administrative agencies must 
rest the delicate and difficult prob- 
lems of the rate and the time at 
which particular controls should be 
relaxed and eliminated if the dan- 
gers of inflation or of widespread 
unemployment are to be avoided. 
It is known that members of 
Congress plan to introduce what- 
ever legislation they regard as 
necessary to carry out the com- 


mittee’s recommendations. 
* * * 
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SERVICE! 


Mileage equal to 18 trips around the equator in less 
than two and a half years is the amazing record of this 
H. F. Johnson truck, operating over mountain roads 
in Montana and Idaho. Only a sturdy truck, skilfully 
driven and expertly maintained, could compile such 


a phenomenal record. 


A Timken SW-3000 worm drive dual rear axle unit, 
original equipment on this truck, has contributed its 
full share to this wartime highway transport record. 


Timken is proud to present 
Extraordinary Highway 


the above Citation for 


Transport Service to Mr. 


Johnson. Similar citations are being awarded to other 
operators, for outstanding performance and mainte- 
nance records, as the facts come to our attention. 


38 YEARS OF AXLE ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


OSHKOSH. WISCONSIN 


| fact that 
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cance of the analysis is due to the 
it is signed by both 
Democratic and Republican leaders 
of the House. Their recommenda- 
tions are regarded as certain to 
assure passage of legislation in the 
lower branch of Congress. 


The report devotes a great deal 
of space to urging that a tax 
policy be adopted by Congress 
which will encourage private 
corporations to seek new venture 
capital and expand their various 
industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities. 


The committee was emphatic in 
its belief that free private enter- 
prise should take the lead in solv- 
ing postwar economic problems. 
It repeatedly pointed out that “the 
primary job of government is to 
develop policies which will permit 
and encourage private capital and 
private industry to assume the 
major load of maintaining an ade- 
quate national income without the 
stimulus of large government 
expenditures.” 

* * * 


On the Capitol’s 
Doorsteps 


IF Senator Hayden has his way, 
the Senate will give immediate 
attention to his bill for a postwar 
highway program. “There’s no 
reason,” he says—and he’s got 
something there— “why we can- 
not go to work on the road pro- 
gram while we wait for the con- 
ference committees to bring in 
reports on the other postwar mea- 
sures.” 

* * * 

Possibility that Congress may 
delay action on the George bill 
giving unemployment compensa- 
tion to Federal workers and estab- 
lishing an_ over-all Office of 
Demobilization until after election 
was foreseen by shrewd legislative 
observers here last week. 

* * * 


So many House members have 
returned home to mend their 
political fences in this election 
year that if a point of no quorom 
were raised any legislation would 
be stalled. 

ck * * 

Delay on the George bill, which 
creates an Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and _ Reconversion, would 
necessitate a rewriting on the sur- 
plus property measures, written as 
if a director of such office had 
been created under the terms of 
that bill. 


Trailer Makers 


Face Delay on 
Tire Quotas 


_WASHINGTON. — Authoriza- 
tions for trailer manufacturers to 
acquire tires for trailer production, 
scheduled to be mailed by WPB 
by Sept. 1, have been delayed be- 
cause of the expected cut in re- 
quirements for the fourth quarter, 
The Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Assn. reported last week. 


In a statement, TTMA said: 


“It is not expected that there will 
be any directive issued as to the 
manner in which the reduced num- 
ber of tires will be used. Rather, 
the manufacturer will be expected 
to use his best judgment in build- 
ing and delivering the largest pos- 
sible number of trailers with the 
tires available. ODT is particu- 
larly anxious to have production 
schedules for vehicles met, even if 
some trucks and trailers are built 
and stored for lack of sufficient 
tires to fully equip them. 


“Some manufacturers have 
adopted a policy of installing full 
tire equipment on only those 
trailers for which releases have 
been issued by ODT and putting 
only two tires per axle on trailers 
going into branch or distributors’ 
inventory. 


“The shortage in new equipment, 
which in the third quarter resulted 
in a one-third cut in trailer tires 
and a 50 percent cut in third-axle 
tires, did not effect truck require- 
ments. In the fourth quarter, 
| however, it is expected that ap- 
| proximately a one-third cut will 
| have to be made in the original 
| equipment tires for medium trucks. 
‘equipment tires for medium 
trucks.” 
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New Hydraulic Brake 
Developed by Timken 


DETROIT. — To meet the de- 
mands for improved brake perfor- 
mance caused by faster schedules 
and heavier loads, Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co., has developed a new 
hydraulic brake called the “DP” 
or dual primary type. 

Controlled self-energization, said 
to be equally effective in either 
forward or reverse, is a major fea- 
ture of the new “DP” brake. When 
brakes are applied, the natural 
tendency of the shoes to follow 
the drum is prevented by self- 
aligning abutment blocks which 
bear against the angled ends of 
the shoes. 

Of the two-shoe type, the “DP” 
brake is so designed that both 
shoes act as “primaries” in either 
direction. Forward and rear shoes 
are therefore interchangeable and 
can be used in any position in any 
brake, thus simplifying replace- 
ments and reducing service parts 
stock, it’s claimed. 

Equal pressure is applied radially 
to both shoes, permitting the use 
of a straight bore wheel cylinder 
with interchangeable pistons, cups 
and seals on both sides, further 
reducing replacement stock re- 
quirements, it is said. 

Braking ability is said to be 
increased 30 percent to 35 percent 
throughout the range of accepted 
hydraulic line pressures. 

Other important advantages 
claimed for the new “DP” brakes 
include: 

Longer brake liner  life—full- 
length, equal-length brake liners 
distribute wear over maximum 
area. With both shoes equally ef- 
fective in forward or reverse appli- 
cations, the rate of wear is the 
same on both shoes. This makes 
it unnecessary to reline the brakes 
when only one shoe is worn down, 
and either throw away the partly 
worn liner o: adjust the shoes for 
one new liner and one worn liner 
in the same brake. 

Less fading—greater area of ef- 
fective brake liner surface reduces 
pressure per square inch, lowers 
operating temperatures and main- 
tains frictional value of brake 
liners more nearly constant, thus 
enabling “DP” brakes to make 
many more stops without “fading” 
of braking efficiency. 

Equal braking ability and control 
in reverse—no increased braking 
effort or pedal pressure is required 
to stop in reverse or to hold the 
vehicle on up grades. 

Faster application and release— 
positive lever application of radial 
pressure to two identical floating 
shoes insures fast application and 
release and eliminates high pres- 
sure areas and “grabbing.” 

Complete driver control—braking 
effort is effective immediately and 
is directly proportional to foot 
pedal pressure. 

Simple design—small number of 
working parts, rigid construction 


Canadian Dealers 
Get 300 Surplus 
Army Trucks 


OTTAWA.—War Assets Corp. 
government-owned company estab- 
lished to sell wartime surplus 
equipment, recently placed for sale 
through established dealers 300 of 
the first 114, 2 and 3-ton trucks for 
civilian use in Canada. 


The trucks are being sold in the 
military areas where they have 
been in Operation and they must be 
reconditioned by the dealer, with 
a margin being allowed for such 
cost. Priorities were established 
for the sale of these used army 
trucks. 

The corporation is also selling 
68 used civilian-type trucks in 
Winnipeg, it was announced by 
J. B. Carswell, president. 

Similar sales, Carswell stated, 
have been held at Kingston, Lon- 
don, Ont., Debert, Nova Scotia, and 
Calgary and Regina. Further sales 
are to be held in Montreal, To- 
ronto, Quebec, Vancouver and 
other cities. The sales are con- 
fined to civilian-type vehicles. 


and general simplicity of design 
and operation assure long life and 
easy, inexpensive maintenance. 

Easier replacements—quick, easy 
removal of brake shoes for re- 
lining is accomplished by simply 
removing shoe retainer springs. 
Top anchor pins prevent movement 
of brake lever beyond limit of lever 
slots, thus making it unnecessary 
to use piston clamps to prevent 
residual line pressure from popping 
out wheel cylinder pistons when 
brake shoes are removed. 

Easier adjustment — eccentric 
anchor pins are turned until brake 
liners are tight against drum, then 
backed off slightly to running 
clearance. No complicated “heel” 
and “toe” clearance adjustments 
are required. 


Adequate ventilation — 16%-inch 
drum diameter, with 20-inch base 


tires, permits cooling flow of air| 


over drum and rapid dissipation | 


of heat. 

Maximum protection — meta 
shield protects wheel cylinder ond | 
brake fluid from radiated heat of 
drum. Labyrinth-type brake drum 
seal protects braking surfaces from 
entrance of water and foreign 
matter. Trough of seal serves as 
gutter to drain away melting snow 
and ice when vehicle is stopping, 
avoiding freezing of brakes. 

Greater brake drum rigidity — 
freedom from distortion of brake 
drum under extreme temperatures 
and pressures is assured by use of 
selected iron alloy drum material 
and correct drum design, and extra 
strength provided by flange of 
drum seal. 


Test Due in N. H. 
On Tractor Tax 


CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS)—The 
controversial question of whether 
municipal taxes levied against 
other motor vehicles should be 
applied against farm tractors in 
New Hampshire has been sub- 
mitted to the State Supreme Court 
here and a decision is expected in 
October or November. 


Tenn. Raises 
‘Assessments on 


Truck, Bus Lines 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Sharply in- 
creased assessments on truck and | 
bus lines in Tennessee were an-| 
nounced here recently by Chair- 
man Porter Dunlap, of the State 
Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Tentative assessments on bus 
lines in the state were announced 
as totaling $6,046,500 for 1944-45, 
compared with a valuation of $2,- 
845,000 on which they paid taxes 
in 1942-43. 

Truck line assessments total 
$2,486,600 for 1944-45, compared 
with $1,819,750 on which they paid 
taxes in 1942-43. 

The new tentative assessments 
for raiJroads and all other public 
utilities in Tennessee total $241,- 
675,137, compared with $195,470,538 
for 1942-43. 

Commissioner Leon Jurolmon jr. 
said he thought “the commission 
was very low in its tax assess- 
ments, but I agreed to most of 
them under protest. In some in- 
stances the assessments are so 
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' much less than I think they should 
| be that I am going to have to file 
ja dissent. 
| rapidly as they can be prepared.” 


These will be filed as 


Jurolmon said that among as- 
sessments he thought too low were 
those of the Southern Railroad 
and the L. & N. Railroad. The 
Southern Railway Co.  assess- 
ment was increased $20,500,000 to 
$25,000,000, and the L. & N. 
was boosted from $34,813,732 to 
$39,000,000. 


Added Gas Tax 
Fought in Colo. 


DENVER.—Support of a _post- 
war highway program and opposi- 
tion to an additional gasoline tax 
were voted at a meeting of the 
Colorado Highway Users Assn., 
Clarence Werthan, secretary of the 
conference, announced last week. 

Additional State revenues are 
unnecessary, a resolution said, and 
the program should be financed by 
Federal funds, accumulated sur- 
pluses and current income. Uni- 
formity of State highway and 
truck regulations was urged. 


Democracy is the American way of 
life; let’s keep it that way. 


Hash: NO PRIORITY! NO WPB CERTIFICATE 


NEEDED NOW TO BUY OR SELL 
THORNTON fOUR-REAR-WHEEL DRIVES 


FLASH: WPB has now removed all rationing restrictions from third axle conversions. 


“Effective July Ist, 1944, authority to ration new commercial motor vehicles 
was delegated to the Office of Defense Transportation, which resulted in 
the revocation of General Conservation Order M-100. Supplanting Order 
M-100 the Office of Defense Transportation issued General Order 44, which 
has the result of removing all rationing restrictions from the sale of 


Attachment Third Axles as of July Ist, 1944.” 


3-4 TONS PAYLOAD 
BEFORE CONVERSION 


CONVERT YOUR 
USED MEDIUM TRUCK 


Into a Powerful, 
6-Wheel Heavy-Duty 
Performer... Capable 


Rugged 


of 100% MORE Tractive 
Effort—100% MORE 
Payroll Capacity. 


Now lmmediate Delivery of THORNTON DRIVES! 


No longer necessary to use WPB Application Form 663 to secure Government Exemption Permit, Form WPB 717 
SSSGSS208 08 68 8S SSSSE SS SOSSSSCSSSESSSSSSSESSSSSs: 


Thornton Tandem Co. 
8707-D Grinnell Avenue 
Detroit 13, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Please send me catalog of facts on changing my 144-2 ton truck into 
a heavy-duty truck. 


Name 
Address 

City 

Make of Truck 
Used for 


Move Fast on Your Conversion! 


SEND COUPON NOW FOR 
NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


sen eeesssassnssess 2.885% 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


8-10 TONS PAYLOAD 
AFTER CONVERSION 


We Also Can Provide 
8 Tires .... 8 Wheels 


This is the Thornton Drive, consisting of two 
driving axles, two-speed gear case assembly, 
“walking beam” type springs; wheels; tires. 


of Any Size to Accom- 


modate 26,000 to 
30,000 Ib. Payloads 
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Trucks on Parade 


Army Vehicles in Echelon Formation 
Pass in Review at Camp Lee 


CAMP LEE, Va.—The command, 


Inaugurated by Col. James H. 


“pass in review” suggests to the| Johnson, present center command- 


average Quartermaster soldier a 
retreat parade or a formal review. 
But to truck drivers in_ their 
seventh week of training at Camp 
Lee’s Army Service Forces Train- 
ing Center, it represents’ the 
Saturday morning command _in- 
spection. 

The inspection is to the truck 
driver what a formal review is to 
foot troops, involving precision 
movements at specified intervals 
and prescribed rate of march. 
In strict precision, the partici- 
pating truck drivers drive the 
vehicles in echelon formation, 
and pass in review. 

The purpose of the formal re- 
views—in which two provisional 
truck companies participate every 
other Saturday on the Motor 
Operations Driving Range—is to 
bring into focus what the QM 
truckdrivers have learned during 
training, and to test their skill in 
control of vehicles. 


er, while he was director of motor 
training here, the inspections have 
been continued with the assistance 
of Lieut. Col. John E. Mutty, 
executive officer of ASFTC basic 
technical training, and Lieut. Col. 
Victor Weimar, chief of the mobile 
units and maintenance division. 

The inspections, at which a 
winner is chosen from the two 
companies taking part each 
week, tend to establish soldierly 
pride in the care of the vehicles 
with which trainees are charged 
and in the provisional truck 
company in which they are be- 
ing trained. - 

The reviewing party at the in- 
spections consists of high ranking 
Camp Lee officials and prominent 
visitors. Brig. Gen. George A. 
Horkan, camp commander, on his 
initial appearance at the inspec- 
tion, expressed great satisfaction 
and interest in the continuance of 
the reviews. In his opinion they 


“TRUCK HEADQUARTERS” in Sacramento, California, is the excellently 
equipped establishment of The Ball Motor Company. Pictured here is the 
modern Parts Store which, together with a unit rebuilding department 
and 11,000 square feet for other service work provide a complete truck 


service. S 


ial machine tools have been installed to give truck owners all 


the benefits of the White Personalized Service Plan. Right: J. M. Ball. 


Veteran White Salesman 
Carries on in Own 
Truck Headquarters 


THE BALL MOTOR COMPANY, 
of Sacramento, California, is headed 
by J. M. Ball, who has had 17 years 
experience in various service and 
sales capacities for The White Motor 
Company on the Pacific Coast. In 


launching his own Distributorship 


recently, Mr. Ball said: 


“IT have been in position to know what 
the White franchise has to offer in the 


way of extra advantages for present 


and postwar operations. 


are a real factor in the proper 
training of truck drivers. 

At a recent command inspection, 
Col. Johnson was present to con- 
gratulate the 50,000th and 50,001st 
truck driver trained at Camp Lee. 


Bowers Named 
President of 


Corbitt Co. 


HENDERSON, N. C.—W. W. 
Bowers, who has been an official 
of the Corbitt Co. here the past 
two years, was recently named 
president. 

He succeeds W. B. Payne, who 
has been president for several 
years, and who is being transferred 
to Greensboro and placed in 
charge of a sales office which the 
company has opened there. 

Bowers has been executive vice- 
president of the Corbitt organiza- 
tion for some time. Corbitt’s 
plants are manufacturing heavy- 
duty trucks for the Army. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 


is a necessity. 


and a half that we have been estab- 
lished, we have enjoyed a steady, profit- 
able improvement in our service 
volume—due to truck owner’s enthu- 
siasm for the White Personalized 
Service Plan and our modern facilities 
for putting it into effect. They appre- 


ciate what the Plan is doing to help 
maintain their equipment in efficient, 


In the year 


economical running order during this 
difficult period. There is no doubt in 
my mind but that we are building 
solidly for postwar success.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 


WHITE PERSONALIZED SERVICE is a Plan which only White 
Dealers can offer. Highly commended by the O. D. T. as an effective 
truck conservation measure, it is another example of White's leader- 
ship in “taking care” of the needs of truck owners and providing 
the special means for Dealers’ success in these times. 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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gt ee PASSENGER BUSES on the final 


Pontiac Motor. major conversion 
necessary to accommodate these big 
to saainiain t 


assembly lines at 
of the Pontiac assembly - was 
vehicles, which are urgently needed 


he hard pressed interurban transportation system. 


Pontiac Assembly Plant 
Now Producing Buses 


PONTIAC. — Huge, 37-passenger 
parlor-coach buses are being com- 
pletely assembled at Pontiac Mo- 
tor division, following a major 
conversion of the Pontiac final 
assembly plant, H. J. Klingler, gen- 
eral manager of Pontiac, said last 
week. 

The buses are being assembled 
for GM Truck & Coach division. 
Two floors of the Pontiac assem- 
bly plant are required to assem- 
ble the nine-ton buses. Fronts, 
backs and top are assembled on 
the second floor and lowered by 
crane to the first floor where they 
meet the side and body assemblies 


and proceed down the looped as- 
sembly line. When they leave the 
Pontiac assembly plant for road 
test the buses are complete down 
to floor mats, destination signs and 
distinctive paint jobs. 

The buses are 35 feet long over- 
all, and the body is all metal in 
construction. Roofs are of steel 
and aluminum riveted panels. 
They are powered by GMC six-cyl- 
inder engines developing 153.5 
horsepower. 

“Buses such as_ these are 
urgently needed to help maintain 
the hard-pressed interurban trans- 
portation system,” Klingler said. 


ADVERTISING 
STRATEGIST 
WANTED 


Leading agency has one of the most interesting 
opportunities in the advertising business. 


TF essuiane in the 


advertising business today 


there is a man who has been dreaming about an oppor- 


tunity like this for years. 


It is the chance to do a complete job of planning the 
advertising campaigns of one of the leading accounts in 
the automotive field. And it is also the chance to build a 
real future, for this is not a passing need. 


The man wanted may now be a copy man. He may be 
a merchandising man, or an account executive. He may 
be a combination. He may be an advertising manager. 
He is, above all, a well-rounded advertising man—mature 
in ability but not too old in years — a good team man who 
can fill big shoes and take them far. 


In replying, please state your experience, past earn- 
ings and specialized interests. It will help if you will 
send along a photograph. Your reply will be treated in 
confidence, of course. (The members of our agency know 


about this advertisement. ) 


Box 778, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2 
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Campaign Aids Dealers New A Gas Coupons 


Hard to Counter feit 


Car Sales to Harrisburg Retailers Up WASHINGTON. — The new 
A fter Educational Drive “A” basic gasoline ration books 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Sales of 
used cars to dealers here have im- 
proved recently, due mainly, it is 
believed, to a continuous educa- 
tional campaign of the Harrisburg 
Automotive Trade Assn. 


Thomas E. Francis, chairman of 
the association’s advertising com- 
mittee, reported last week that the 
/ attitude of the public, now that ‘its 
first peeve has worn off, seems to 
be that even the “as is” ceiling 
prices are plenty high considering 
the use they have gotten from 
their cars and the present condi- 
tion of them. 

Starting almost immediately 
after the ceiling price regulation 
was announced, the association ran 
four large cooperative display ads 
a week apart in the two Harris- 
burg papers. These ads explained 
provisions of the regulation, cited 
the advantages of trading with 
reputable dealers and contained a 
pledge of the local new-car dealers 
that they would buy and sell in 
compliance with the order. 


Since that time the association 
has been running a ten-inch dis- 
play in both papers twice a week, 
with the new-car dealers’ indi- 
vidual ads tied in. 


In view of the excellent work 
done by the association, Francis 
protested recently to AUTOMOTIVE 
News that Harrisburg did not 
’ have a black market nor did its 
dealers want a 33% _ percent 
markup as indicated by a table 
showing the used-car _ picture 
across the nation in the Aug. 14 
issue. 


662 Army Trucks 
Released in Week 


WASHINGTON. — Surplus Army 
trucks disposed of for the week 
ended Sept. 9 numbered 662, ac- 
cording to Lee Moran, head of the 

automotive division of the Treas- 
‘ ury’s Office of Surplus Property 
Disposal. . 

Passenger cars moved during 
the same period numbered 108. 

There are at the moment, said 
Moran, 12,696 trucks for’ sale 
through Treasury Procurement, a 
100 percent increase over the num- 
ber available last week. This 
means that the additional units re- 
cently declared surplus are being 
rapidly prepared for distribution. 

There are at present 3,420 used 
passenger cars on hand, also a 
large increase over the previous 
week. 


2 Haulers Link 


Routes in West 


DENVER.—A conservation plan 
worked out by the Denver- 
Laramie-Walden Truck line, Inc., 
of this city and the Interstate 
Motor Lines of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been approved by Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
it was announced last week by 
Walter R. Pavela, ODT district 
manager. 

The agreement, designed to save 
an estimated 3,650 miles a year, 
will affect only freight traffic of 
the two lines between Denver and 
Laramie, Wyo. Denver-Laramie 
will handle all truckload and less 
than truckload lots between Den- 
ver and Laramie, and Interstate 
will continue to operate between 
Denver and _ points west of 
Laramie. 


Mich. ‘Truckers 
Meet Friday 


DETROIT.—tTire problems will 
be one of the important topics of 
discussion at the Michigan Truck- 
ers Assn. meeting in the Hotel 
Fort Shelby here Friday, Sept. 22. 

Due to travel and accommoda- 
tions, only a one-day meeting will 
be held this year with prominent 
speakers at both the noon lunch- 
eon and banquet in the evening. 
An open hour of discussion of 
operators’ wartime problems will 
be held starting at 2 p.m. Friday. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps | 


crush the Axis. 


that motorists outside the East 
This injustice to MHarrisburg|| Coast will soon be receiving 
dealers resulted from the fact that|| from their ration boards are 
the report from the Pennsylvania|| Printed on a new type of gov- 
Automotive Assn. was listed under || ernment safety paper, which 
Harrisburg, headquarters for the || Will be virtually impossible for 
association. counterfeiters to duplicate, the 
Francis said in his protest that|| Office of Price Administration 
there is no evidence of a black || S#id last week. 
market in Harrisburg, and that As a further protection, every 
“we believe that one of the|j Coupon in the new “A” ration 
quickest ways to start a black|| bears a serial number. The 


‘ same number also appears on 
market would be to increase the the cover of the book, and a 


margin between ‘as is’ and war- record of it is made by the 
ranty prices.” issuing board. 
“What we really need to make 
this regulation effective,” Francis 
said, “is more aggressive enforce- To feel the pulse of the industry, 


consistent reading of Automotive News 
ment by OPA.” is a necessity. 
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an action which would particularly 


|More Gas First help Eastern B drivers who _use 
gas in their work. The East’: B 
For Trucks. Buses maximum now is 325 miles a 


O Hi 1 9 Il fous ie eee 475 miles; West 
; |; Coast 400 miles. 
n it ers Fa | ODT is quoted as maintaining 
WASHINGTON. When addi- | that an increase in gasoline ra- 
tional gasoline for civilians be-| tions would increase the rate at 
comes available after the defeat of | which automobiles are scrapped, 
Germany, trucks and buses will|and that with each scrapping the 
get increased rations first and then/| burden of the public transportation 
B card holders who use their cars| lines is increased. 
in the course of business and who| However, the policy of the OPA 
now are not getting as much as|is to ration all available gasoline, 
they need, it was asserted last| it was said. 
week in an OWI report on oil and| The report was compiled from 
gasoline supply. information provided by the Petro- 
No changes can be expected be-|leum Administration for War, 
fore the end of the war in Europe,| OPA, ODT, and other agencies. 
it was said. Military authorities | OWI summarized the situation by 
are now preparing estimates on/| saying the record-breaking produc- 
the amount of additional gasoline | tion of crude oil and gasoline has 
which will be available for civil-| failed to keep pace with war- 
ians once Germany surrenders. time demands, with the result 
It is planned to equalize the|that above ground stocks are 
maximum B rations in all regions, | diminishing. 


| 
‘Y 


VITAMINS MUST BE BROUGHT 70 MARKET 


The nation’s food basket rolls on rubber. From 
coast to coast huge fleets of motor carriers are 
rushing produce to distant markets y%& So vital is 
this service that split-second schedules are impera- 
tive. Obviously, this calls for the finest in equipment 
which operators everywhere recognize includes 
the safety standard of the world... genuine 
Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes 


Bendix-Westinghouse and its nation-wide chain of 
Authorized Distributors are, to a man, interested 
in explaining what the world’s finest Brake and 
Pneumatic Controls can do to step up your service. 


Their counsel is entirely free and without obligation. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY .. . ELYRIA, OHIO 


_Budinffeohinghouse 


AIR BRAKES 


AND PNEUMATIC CONTROL DEVICES 
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N.J. Trend Toward Reopening 
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Of Gas Stations Seen 


NEWARK, N. J.—A trend to- 
ward the reopening of gasoline 
stations in New Jersey, viewed as 
indicating a reviving interest in 
the postwar future by many war 
workers, was reported here last 
week. 


Major gasoline companies report 


Truck Licensing in Id. 


Slightly Under °43 Mark 


BOISE, Id.—Licensing of public 
utilities conveyances in Idaho for 
the first six months of 1944 showed 
a slight decrease in truck licenses 
granted, but an increase in bus 
and trailer licenses, according to 
Charles Sppor, state commissioner 
of law enforcement. 

Figures for the first half of 1944 
showed 275 trucks licensed, com- 
pared with 278 last year; receipts 
were $25,665 for 1944 as against 
$26,530 last year. There were 229 
buses as compared with 205 last 
year, receipts being $9,077 greater 
than in 1943. There were 144 
trailers, as compared with 145 for 
1943 and receipts increased $1,209. 


more interest in the retail gas 
business than for some _ time, 
although they say the number of 
those who have actually entered it 
is by no means large as yet. There 
are many inquiries, however, and 
executives of the gasoline com- 
panies believe many of those cast- 
ing eyes at boarded up stations are 
war workers who expect the end 
of their present jobs ane want to 
get set for their future .ivelihood. 

John Dressler, president of the 
State Retail Gasoline Dealers 
Assn., revealed that he has been 
kept busy furnishing information 
to prospective station owners. He 
said it was a matter of conjecture 
whether these “lookers” will decide 
to go into gasoline retailing or 
choose some other business. 

Dressler declared, however, that 
the number of abandoned gas sta- 
tions reopened under new pro- 
prietorships has been on the in- 
crease in the last two. months. 
The number is not yet imposing, 
but it is sufficient to indicate a 
trend, he said. 

Persons reopening their stations 
or buying new ones are said to be 


receiving a friendly reception from 
the big gasoline companies when 
they apply for allotments to sell. 
While they can’t get as much gal-| 
lonage as they’d like, neither can’ 
those who have stuck in the busi- 
ness throughout the war. 


Mallison Gets 
Mack Bus Post 


NEW YORK.— Appointment of 
D. Mallison as manager of 
Mack bus sales in the southern 
division with 
headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., was 
announced re- 
cently by R. A. 
Hauer, vice-presi- 
dent in charge 
of bus sales for 
the Mack-Inter- 
national Motor 
Truck Corp. 
Mallison joined 
the Mack organi- 
zation Sept. 1 
after 20 years 
sales forces of the 
Pneumatic Co., Phila- 


Mallison 
with the 


National 
delphia. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


ARMSTRONG TIRES 
A Good Line for 


TRUCK andJCAR[DISTRIBUTORS 


* Newly expanded manufacturing facilities soon to be 
completed will provide a great power of production; 
in war today, and to help meet the pent-up civilian 
demand for tires that is to make itself felt after Victory. 


Strategic Location of 
South, and Mid-west 
realize a competitive 
area because of our 


Plan of distribution. 


Armstrong is a top-profit line. 


our three factories in the East, 
makes it possible for you to 
advantage in your own market 
Straight-line, direct-from-factory 


Your business security is assured for years to come 
through the genuine cooperation you will enjoy from 
us—a reliable manufacturer of tires and tubes for 


32 years. 


This is a good time for us to get better 


acquainted for a permanent and profitable 


relationship 


in postwar years. 


Write for 


your copy of The Armstrong Plan. 


ARMSTR*#s 


== 


pl 


NG 
OSS 
AND 
TUBES 


THE ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Quality Tires and Tubes for 32 Years 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT—41450 ELM ST., WEST HAVEN 16, CONN. 


FACTORIES IN WEST HAVEN, 


CONN., NATCHEZ, MISS., DES MOINES, IOWA 


THIS TIRE maintenance manual, 
available as a part of its 


Personalized Service 


TRUCK SECTION 


which White Motor Co. is making 
Plan, points out vehicle 


factors affecting tire mileage and shows how to correct faulty conditions. 


The manual was compiled for 7 a by the B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
res 


he study of thousands of 


is based 


use. Simply written and well 


on t 
illustrated, it becomes a valuable guide to tire conservation. 


White Motor Is Offering 
Tire-Usage Manual 


CLEVELAND.—As a part of its 
personalized service program, the 
White Motor Co. is offering to 
truck owners a new maintenance 
manual on tires, which stresses the 
conditions affecting tire life. 

The manual was compiled for 
White by the B. F. Goodrich Co. of 
Akron, and is based on the study 
of thousands of tires in use. 

The new book becomes a supple- 
ment to White’s personalized serv- 
ice, which represents an _ all- 
inclusive truck-conservation plan. 
The plan is based on the three gen- 
eral requirements: correct mainte- 
nance, correct parts and correct 
driving. 

Correct maintenance provides 
for the lubrication, inspection, ad- 
justment and repair of vehicles on 
a@ predetermined schedule of needs 
according to the type of truck, 
type of work, mileage and operat- 
ing conditions. 

Correct parts provides for the 
conservation of such units and for 
proper replacements when neces- 
sary. Correct driving takes into 
account the _ responsibility of 
manager, Paul Halpine. 


drivers in helping to maintain the 
life and operating condition of the 
vehicles they handle. 

As an opening to better under- 
standing, the tire maintenance 
manual indicates the vehicle fac- 
tors affecting tire mileage and 
points out that operating condi- 
tions present varied problems. This 
is followed by a discussion of the 
individual vehicle factors, each in 
a@ separate section, prescribing 
how faulty conditions should be 
corrected. 


Ross Heads 
Neb. Truckers 


OMAHA.—Robert Ross of Ross 
Transfer Co., Crawford, was 
elected president of the Nebraska 
Motor Carriers’ Assn., succeeding 
A. W. Boquet of Omaha, at its an- 
nual meeting last week at the 
Fontonelle hotel. 

Also elected were: vice-president, 
Cordon Nichols of Fairmont; 
treasurer, William Boquet of 
Omaha, and secretary and general 


have the quality features for 
greater “sales” appeal... 


When you sell Heil hydraulic dump units, you can 
rest assured you are making friends for yourself as 
well as for the equipment you sell. “Heil Quality” is 
backed by many years of experience in finer fabrica- 
tion and efficient design. Contact your Heil dis- 


tributor. Write for bulletins. 


B-82A 


Heil offers a complete line of light-, medium-, and heavy- 
duty dump units with arm, telescopic, or twin-cylinder boists. 


GENERAL OFFICES bd 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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ry’ Advances for the Tractor... 


fm Engine Rivalling Diesel 


een at SAE Parley 


y MILWAUKEE.—A fuel-injection, 
two-cycle engine rivalling the die- 
sel in power and economy, and 


psatisfactory for tractor use, may 


be developed in the early future, 
it was suggested here last week 
lat the SAE national tractor meet- 
ing by H. O. Hill, of American 
Bosch Corp. 


In other discussions, engineers 
were urged to study gear design 
»as the direct means of improv- 
ing the job of transmitting mo- 
tion in machines, and it was also 


—“, asserted that successful produc- 
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tion of motorized war equipment 

by the auto industry despite 
’ shortages of critical alloys is 

contributing to development of 
, economical postwar steels. A. T. 
Colwell, vice-president of Thomp- 
son Products, discussed fuel re- 
quirements for farm tractors. 


d Hill said that fuel injection may 
restore the two-stroke-cycle engine 
‘to favor by correcting its waste- 
fulness of fuel, relative inefficiency 
at fractional Joads and speeds and 
‘poor idling qualities. 


Hill added that four-cycle en- 
vines, it designed for the purpose, 
also might benefit from the inher. 
ent advantages of fuel injection, 
among which he listed fuel econ- 
omy, higher power output, increase 
in volumetric efficiency at speed, 


}netter low-speed torque character 


istics, excellent cold-starting quali- 
ties, and proper functioning ov 


P low-grade fuels. Gasoline injectioy 


equipment can be applied to car 
buretor-equipped engines, he said 
with some, if not full, advantage. 


Hill warned that fuel injection 
systems have certain d van- 
such as higher cost, 

deterinration in storage, extreme 
‘ sensitivity to foreign matter in 

iuel, and, in the case of tractor:. 
nigher costs resulting from ne- 
‘ cessity for using gasoline. 


Fred Bohle, of Illinois Tool Co., 
\Chicago, ascribed many gear oper- 
ating difficulties to inadequate de- 
sign which has failed to give 
proper consideration to proportion- 
ing and dimensioning of gear teeth 
and to the analysis of the line or 
action, or mating, of the gears. 


Blaming the system of “diame- 
tral pitch,” or the number of 
teeth per inch of pitch diameter, 
for spoiling engineers’ sense of 
gear-tooth proportions, Bohle 
said that gear drawings are 
probably the most incomplete of 
all today, gear designers fail to 
realize what is going to happen 
when the gears they design run 

» with mates, and the result is 
that some gears do not give the 
service of which they are capa- 


— ble. 


— 


- stockholders 


The accomplished gear engineer, 
according to Bohle, must know 
basic design principles, be versed 


Oliver Farm 


To Take Over 


»Cleveland Tractor 


DETROIT.—A special meeting 
of Oliver Farm Equipment Co. 
stockholders will be called Oct. 3 
for the purpose of voting on four 
propositions including the taking 


~ Over of the Cleveland Tractor Co., 


Cleveland. 


The other matters before the 
are changing the 
corporate name to Oliver Corp., a 
convertible preferred stock financ- 
ing program and a split up of 
common stock. 

It is also announced that there 
is no basis for the current rumor 


™ that General Motors is interested 


in the Oliver Farm Equipment Co. 
or this contemplated move. The 


- confusion has arisen from the fact 


that A. W. Phelps, who is the 
present president of Oliver, was a 


>former executive of the Electro- 


Motive division of General Motors 
and left that company to take the 
presidency of Oliver. 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


in involute trigonometry, under- 
stand shop methods of producing 
and checking gears, possess & 
smattering of metallurgical knowk 
edge, and make extensive observa- 
tions of various applications of 
gears in transmitting motion. 


Discussing steel, H. B. Knowl- 
ton, of International Harvester Co.. 
gaid that the war probably will be 
followed by a period of intensive 
research for the ideal steel from 
which successful finished parts 
can be produced the lowest ulti- 
mate cost. He added that con- 
tinuing research should reveal 
properties needed to guarantee 
successful performance of indi- 
vidual parts and to indicate how 
to select steels and methods of 
heat treatment which will produce 
these properties at a minimum 
cost. 

Wartime use particularly of the 
national-emergency steels, he said, 
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HENRY FORD and Perry Hayden, Tecumseh (Mich.) miller, are cooperating 
on an experiment to demonstrate the truth of a Biblical text concerned with 
the reproductive powers of wheat in six years. Four years ago 360 kernels 
of wheat were planted on Ford’s Tecumseh farm. This year the product of 
this original planting requires a 14-acre field and yielded about 300 bushels. 
Charles Figy, Michigan commissioner of agriculture, predicts that the 1946 
yield when the six-year riod ends, will be over 100,000 bushels. Henry Ford 
told Hayden that ow s to two thousand acres from his extensive Lenawee 
county farm will be available for the final crop in 1946. Here Ford is 
standing with Hayden alongside one of the latter’s new Fruehauf trailers. 
In the background is shown a portion of the harvesting operation during 
which equipment from bygone days was employed. 


has demonstrated that a much, phasis on selecting steels by phy- 
larger number of low-alloy steels| sical properties, such as hardness, 
than was supposed will give satis-; rather than by chemical composi- 
factory service, and is putting em-| tion. 


that’s the 


Reo Opens 
N. H. Branch 


LANSING, Mich.—Reo Motors, 
Inc., announced recently through 
its general sales manager, Don C. 
Streeter, the 
Opening of a 
direct factory 
branch at Man- 
chester, N H., 
with K W 
Wright as branch 
manager 

Streeter stated 
that this addi- 
tion to Reo’s New 
England facilities 
was being estab- 
lished as a part 
of a program to 
enable his company to serve bet- 
ter the motor truck and bus 
industries. 

Wright is a veteran in the truck- 
ing business, having started with 
| White Motors in Boston as a me- 
chanic in 1922. From Providence, 
| R. I, as White branch manager he 
joined the Autocar Co. and later 
| became superintendent of mainte- 
|} mance for a large bus operation in 
‘New England. 


\ 


Wright 


> 


record of 


MACK STEWART 


SALES AND 


The first year Mack Stewart Sales & Service of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., started handling Mack Trucks, 27 Macks were sold. 


That was in 1939. The next year, sales climbed to 37 units, and 


by 1941, this wide-awake agency was selling an average of one 


unit per week—actually, 51 Macks in a year’s time! 


Such success isn’t surprising to men who have sold Macks 


themselves. They know no other truck has such a fine reputation, 


and the dealer with a Mack franchise has a jump on competi- 


tion. 


With the biggest truck-market in history coming it’s 


high time to begin 


thinking about getting a post-war Mack 


SERVICE! 


TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


franchise. Perhaps your territory is still open. 


arT €. 


S. WAR BONDS 


MACK TRUCKS, §NC., DEALER DEPARTMENT, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N.Y 
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By 
Jack Weed 


(Continued from Page 48) 


that we have been 
222,400 pounds 


able to get | 
of crude rubber 
from Latin America and Liberia 


from April 1, 1942, up to Aug. 31, | 


1944, at an average cost of 69 cents 
per pound. The 151,200,000 pounds 
we got from Latin America—wild 
crude—cost us a little less than 
88 cents per pound. 

Quite a far cry from the 11 cent 
rubber that we who still drive on 


Reports Opening 
Way for Raises 


Hailed by UAW 


DETROIT.— Two WLB :reports 
that living costs have increased 25 
to 43 percent since January, 1941, 
base period of the Little Steel 
wage formula, were hailed last 
week by UAW-CIO leaders at- 
tending the union’s convention in 
Grand Rapids. 

The reports cleared the way for 
a WLB recommendation that 
President Roosevelt raise wage 
ceilings. 


Meanwhile, UAW delegates, after 
shouting approval of the no-strike 
pledge for the duration of the war, 
later decided by a roll-call vote 
to submit the question to the mem- 
bership by referendum within 90 
days. 

Asked about the WLB reports, 
Walter Reuther, UAW vice-presi- 
dent, said that immediate steps to 
adjust hourly rates in keeping with 
the actual cost of living should 
be taken. 


“If the workers are reduced to 
the normal work-week,” he said, 
“they will not be able to keep their 
heads above water.” 


Bus ay Senged 


In the Northwest 


BOISE, Id.—(UTPS)—The Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission granted 
last week formal permission for 
the Northwest Stage Lines to oper- 
ate through stage service from 
Boise to Spokane, Wash., the first 
direct through route. 


The new line is a merger of the 
Burns Stage line, formerly oper- 
ating from Spokane to Grangeville, 
the Be-Line, operated from Grange- 
ville to New Meadows, and Scenic 
Stages, from New Meadows to 
Boise. 


Anderson Joins Edison 


WEST ORANGE, N. J.—Capt. Andrew 
Anderson has been released from 
active duty in the New York Ordnance 
District to become manager of engi- 
neering for the Special Products divi- | 
sion of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., here. 


pre-war natural rubber tires cost. 


| Plantation rubber from Liberia, 


of which we got only 71,200,000 
pounds, cost but 29 cents a pound. 

Present indications are that the 
1944 crop of crude from these 
sources will be greater than these 
1943 receipts. 

It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, says Washington, that vic- 
tory in Europe will not open any 
new sources of natural rubber— 
we must still get along with our 
synthetic and this small amount of 
crude. 

* + oa 

OT a bulletin from W. S. Bald- 

win of Diamond T Motor Car 
Co., in which he points out that 
not nearly enough publicity has 
been given to certain character- 
istics of synthetic truck tires. We 
all should know that synthetic 
truck tires will not take the pun- 
ishment of crude—that a driver 
cannot overload synthetic, drive at 
excessive speeds and that air pres- 
sures must be maintained. 

We agree one hundred percent 
with friend Baldwin and want to 
urge every truck dealer in America 
to tell every truck owner and 
driver this story at every opport- 
tunity, for we are going to be in 
a critical truck tire situation for 
some time and the only relief we 
are going to get is from better 
care of the “doughnuts” 
wheels of rolling America. 

* * * 

CONSTANT hammering by word 
of mouth can accomplish wonders. 

One of the outstanding examples 
of this I remember in the early 
days of Norval Hawkin’s tenure as 
sales manager of Ford. He had 
every Ford salesman tell every 
person he contacted during every 
week one set phrase. 


One week during fair week in 
Detroit the phrase was: “The 
Ford car will take you there and 
bring you back.” They had put 
this on a talking machine record 
and played it over and over in the 


Ford tent at the fair—and I'll bet | 


a new-deal dollar that there isn’t 
a person alive today that heard 
that record playing “the Ford car 
will take you there and bring you 
back” over and over and over 
again that will ever forget it—or 


who didn’t get the idea that the} 
dependable | 


Ford car was a 
machine. 

Let’s put “Take care of your 
truck tires or you won't roll” on 
records and play them at every 
truck terminal and truck concen- 
| tration point. I'll bet we’d save a 


| lot of rubber. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to | 


keep abreast of the automotive news— 
' better renew Ww! 
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For Farms and Industries 


on the | 


“DESIGNED FOR THREE 
description of Studebaker’s 
specifications, judging from this 
to_the front_‘‘somewhere in France.”’ 


asel, 


amnene — a driver,”’ 


Signal Sans oe ' of troops 


says the Army 
re-written the 
moving up 


Joe as 


Prolong Postwar Market, 


Dezendorf Urges Dealers 


CHATTANOOGA.—If dealers 
and manufacturers’ spread’ the 
postwar desire for new cars over 
four or five years, the consumer 
market will “be good for a demand 
of between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
new cars a year,” N. C. Dezendorf, 
vice-president of General Motors, 
told the convention of the Tennes- 
see Automobile Dealers Assn. re- 
cently. 


Truck-Body 
Order Filled 


EUGENE, Ore. — The Lane 
County War Industries, Inc., has 
shipped the last of 3,654 wood- 
| cargo truck bodies to the govern- 
|ment ordnance division under a 
contract that has kept the plant 
and 150 employes busy for more 
'than a year. 





T. PAUL HYDRAULIC 
HOIST COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


The annual meeting was held at 
the Lookout Mountain hotel Sept. 


| 7-8 here. 





Dezendorf predicted a long pe- 
riod of expansion after the war, 
with a demand for at least 12,000,- 
000 cars during the first two post- 
war years. He said that most 
automobile manufacturers expect 
to return to production by early 
1945, at the latest, but that it 
would probably be a year before 
peacetime normal is again attained. 

Discussing dealer - manufacturer 
relations, Dezendorf emphasized 
that such relations must develop 
solely between the dealers and 
manufacturers minus any political 
interference or attempted regula- 
tion. 

“Because there are no two identi- 
cal selling agreements anywhere 
between dealers and manufactur- 
ers and because the agreements 
must be based on a number of 
varying factors, there can be no 
successful governmental regulation 
of dealer-manufacturer relation- 
ship,” Dezendorf said. 

Ralph Nichols, of Nashville, was 
elected president of the association. 
He succeeds Harry F. McCool, 
Chattanooga. 

Elected vice-presidents were: R. 
C. McClure, Bristol; Troy Douthit, 
Memphis; Gordon Wilder, Hunt- 
ington; Frank McNutt, Maryville; 
Emmett Newton, Chattanooga; 
James §. Frazer, Nashville. John 


Ross Scott, Chattanooga, was re-| 


elected secretary. H. G. Roberts, 
Dyersburg, was reelected treasurer. 


TRUCK SECTION 


| Overseas Unit 
| ‘Formed by 


International 


CHICAGO. — Fowler McCormick 
president of the Internationa 
Harvester Co. last week an- 
nounced the formation of a new, 
foreign operations organizatio 
which will be in charge of all 
foreign activities of the companyg 
except Canadian operations. 

The Harvester foreign opera- 
tions organization will be headeq 
by G. C. Hoyt as vice-president™ 
who heretofore has been  vice- 
president in charge of foreig 
sales. 

Cc. N. King, formerly manager of 


ee 


in the new 





| foreign operations 
| setup. 


foreign sales, becomes director 0 


A. M. Rode, formerly Europeargg 


| comptroller and assistant treas- 
urer of the company, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly 
position of director-general of 
| charge of all European activities. 
J. L. Camp, formerly an execu- 
tive of the International 
vester Company Argentina, has 
been appointed director-general of 
| Latin-American operations. 
King will be assisted by an 
| executive staff of specialists, who 


| will be designated as managers of 


foreign manufacturing, sales, engi- 
neering, accounting, supply and in- 
ventory, merchandising 
and treasury. These executives 





will be located at the general’s 
offices in Chicago. 

There will be no change in oa” 
status of the company’s various 
foreign subsidiaries, which wil 
continue to Operate as at present, 


created 


| European operations, and will havegm 


Har@ 


- 


services i 


carrying on the company’s busi-g. 


ness in the respective countries in 
which they operate. 


Because of the large rehabilita-g@. 


tion job which will be faced in 
Europe after the war in _ re- 
establishing the company’s busi 
ness, and the large scale of its 
operations there, Rode will reside 
in Europe after the war. All the 
other top executives in the new 
foreign organization will be located 
at the Chicago offices. 


Truck Terminals 
Urged for Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J.—Northern New 
Jersey needs at least three union 
motor truck terminals, it was as 
serted by Walter P. Hedden, di- 
rector of port development of the 
Port of New York Authority, i 
an address last week before the 
Traffic Club of Newark. 

Hedden expressed the hope that 
the results of a current survey 
would indicate sufficient public 
support and revenues to justify 
recommendation to the Port Au- 
thority commissioners for con- 
struction of at least one of the 
terminals. He said the survey 
might be completed within the 
next two months. 

More than 60 percent of the 
merchandise freight transported to 
and from points outside the New- 
ark district moves by truck, ac- 
cording to Port Authority figures. 


Ciiineenten: : 


John Albert Brown 


MONTREAL.—John Albert Brown. 
of New York, president of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., died here re- 
cently. 
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Conferences... 


WADA Sets 12-Point Plan 


Qn Factory 


Relations 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ans with respect to its distribution 
policies after the war, particularly 
a those policies may define the 
onsideration to be given the allot- 
ment of cars to be made to dealers 
jmgho have stayed in business and 
mccepted their responsibility of 
maintaining active service facili- 
@@es throughout the war, as com- 
pared to dealers newly appointed 
after the war. 
a Larger discounts on all cars 
and trucks should be seriously 
wmpnsidered by all manufacturers to 
able their respective dealers to 
meet greatly increased costs of 
perations, which include among 
Sthers rentals, salaries, labor, un- 
employment and all other taxes 
“nd general overhead expense, and 
© provide proper and adequate 
service to car owners after sales. 
Manufacturers and_ dealers 
should work together in an 
ffort to expand the distribution of 
“Marts through enfranchised dealers 
on a competitive basis. The mat- 
#aer of discounts on sales of parts 
And accessories should be made 
the subject of a conference be- 
“—veen each manufacturer and rep- 


a 


—_ 


Each manufacturer, who has 

not already done so, is urged 
to include in its selling agreement 
with its dealers, a provision that 
in the event of the cancellation or 
termination of a dealer’s selling 
agreement, some _ reasonable _re- 
imbursement should be made to 
the dealer for his obligations 
under a written lease for premises 
used exclusively in the carrying on 
of his business. 

In order to make possible fair 

competition between dealers of 
the same manufacturer, and to 
make possible the maintenance of 
adequate plants and facilities, each 
manufacturer should only appoint 
dealers in any trading area in 
strict proportion to the sales po- 
tential in the area and with regard 
to the equities of its dealers in 
the area. 

Dealers should be required to 

confine their sales of new ve- 
hicles to their respective areas. 
If dealers make sales outside their 
respective areas, they should com- 
pensate the dealer in whose area 
the sales are made. The problem 
of ruinous competitive conditions 
within multiple dealership areas 


A FAMOUS FISHER BIRTHDAY PICTURE—Taken in 1936 on the occasion of the 79th birthday of their mother, 


esentatives of its dealers in 
order to form and develop a more 
Saaquitable discount policy. 


Edwar 
J. 


| Mrs. Margaret Fisher, with her seven sons: 
Standing, left to right, William A., Frederick 
(See Edgewise page 4, this issue.) 


SO 


d F. to her right, Howard A. (who died in 1942) to her left. 


should be recognized and efforts (who died in 1941), Charles T., Alfred J. and Lawrence P. Fisher. 


should be made to improve these 
conditions. 


— 
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/ Manufacturers should not re- 
- quire, suggest, infer or recom- 
nend that their respective dealers 
grant discounts to fleet owners on 
e sales of parts installed in re- 
pair operations in the shops of 
their respective dealers. 
There should be a continuing 
selling agreement between the 
manufacturers and their respec- 
=Wive dealers, subject to cancellation 
or termination only for just cause 
by mutual consent of the 
F@arties thereto. There should be 
created by each manufacturer a 
oard of appeals to consist of 
epresentatives of the manufac- 
turer and representatives of its 
ealers. Upon the request of a 
cancelled dealer, the board should 
eview the facts and circum- 
P@mances surrounding the cancella- 
tion of the selling agreement to 
determine whether just cause 
—@xists for the cancellation thereof 
and the above provisions should be 
incorporated in and made a part 
f the selling agreement between 
each manufacturer and its dealers. 
In the event of the death of a 
dealer, his heirs or his estate 
should have a reasonable oppor- 
unity to prove their ability to 
satisfactorily carry on the business 
and, in the event of the necessity 
f a sale or liquidation of the busi- 
ness of a deceased dealer, these 
proceedings should be taken on 
““Wne basis that the business is a 
going concern with a reasonable 


llowance for goodwill. 
ettering Gives 

a Details on 

| [Fabulous Fuel 


NEW YORK.—Some details on 

the performance of triptane, the 
pagic fuel with four times the 
bower of 100-octane gasoline, were 
revealed last week to the American 

hemical Society by Charles F. 
ettering, vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. in charge of 
2search. 

With the method of manufacture 
ill a secret, General Motors has 
"1 operation a medium-size plant 
producing five to 10 barrels a day 
f the new fuel for military avia- 
ion experiments. 

“A considerable number of en- 
ine tests,” Kettering said, “dem- 
onstrated remarkable gains. 

“With triptane containing added 
etraethyl lead they have amount- 
ed to as much as four times the 
power and to as much as 25 per- 
ent gain in fuel economy over 
100-octane gasoline. 

Specifically designed engines are 
necessary to obtain the best re- 
sults from the new fuel, he said. 
‘eneral Motors is manufacturing 
it to experiment in inventing new 
types of automobile and airplane 
igines. 


a 


1 Manufacturers should make 
all sales of new vehicles ex- 
clusively through their respective 
enfranchised dealers. The dealers 
should receive from their respec- 
tive manufacturers the usual and 
customary vehicle discount on all 
extra items in connection with the 
purchase of cars and trucks. 
1 Upon the introduction of new 
models of vehicles, the manu- 
facturers should make fair and 
reasonable adjustments with their 
dealers on all superceded models 
remaining in their stock, exclud- 
ing demonstrators, to compensate 
their dealers for losses incurred in 
disposing of such discontinued ve- 
hicles and, in the event of a reduc- 
tion in the prices of vehicles, 
manufacturers should make fair 
and reasonable adjustments with 
their respective dealers to com- 
pensate them for the losses in- 
curred in disposing of the then 
current vehicles which were in 
their respective inventories prior 
to the date of the price change. 
1 Manufacturers and their re- 
spective dealer should mu- 
tually agree upon the probable po- 
tential of a dealer’s territory, and 
manufacturers should ship vehicles 
only with the approval and con- 
sent of their respective dealers. 
“NADA,” the statement con- 
cludes, “stands ready to appoint a 
general committee of automobile 
dealers representing all lines of 
cars to meet with a committee rep- 
resenting the manufacturers to 
consider details of the various pro- 
posals mentioned above, or the 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. 
will appoint a series of committees 
of automobile dealers, one com- 
mittee to represent each line of 
cars; these committees to meet 
with factory representatives of 
their individual lines of cars to 
consider details of the various 
proposals mentioned above.” 
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equipment 
shipment across the channel from Southern England to our fighting men on 
working 
have been 
croup; trademark or title of 


to Fisher” 


the 
admirably under their heavy strain, is reported. 
that 

oads of boxes 
empty freight cars not yet assembled 


Senate Group to Hold 


Hearing on MPR 540 

WASHINGTON. — Under the 
auspices of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, a hearing 
will be held on the used-car 
situation at Omaha Sept. 22, it 
was announced here last week. 
Senator Kenneth Wherry, now 
at his home at Pawnee, Neb., 
has been requested by Senator 
James E. Murray, chairman of 
the committee, to take charge 
of the hearing. 

He will also conduct a hearing 
Sept. 25 in Kansas City. 


B-29 Production 
Engages 33,000 
‘aes Workers 
| 


DETROIT.— More than _ 33,000 
| employes of Chrysler Corp. are de- 
| voting full time to the production 
x. . 


was revealed Friday by 


Keller, president, in a stockholder | 
report which also announced a 


| dividend of 75 cents per share 
| payable Sept. 14. 
Declaring that war security had 


prevented disclosure of Chrysler’s | 


part in the B-29 program until 
now, Keller said: 

| “The experience, facilities and 
| personnel of every Chrysler divi- 
sion have been applied in part or 
in whole on this work. At the 
| present time there are assigned to 
‘this job more than 33,000 corpora- 
| tion employes—a larger number of 


our own people than are working | 


on any other single war contract 
undertaken by the company.” 


forward to victory ports 
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The trailers 
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|--a word in edgewise . . 
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newspaper in the United States|them, so far as he knew,’ from 
was represented and there were using “Fisher” or “Fisher Brothers” 


the Detroit newsmen and auto edi-|on any product. 


That again left 


tors, including Yours Truly. These | the question as wide open as a 


professional interviewers pulled no| barn door. 


punches in the questions 
ter. He tried, I believe, to answer 


every question as frankly and 


honestly as he could. He made it! show. 
clear that the brothers counted | low-priced 


among their best personal and 
business friends the _ present 
executive heads of the great 
General Motors Corp. He said 
that the brothers had no intent of 
| selling any part of their GM hold- 
duPont interests. He added that, 
| investment holding company of the 
| brothers) had been large stock- 
holders 
|automotive manufacturing 
porations, to say nothing of their 


~ | investments in real estate, includ- 
of Boeing B-29 Superfortresses, it | 


ing the 28-floor Fisher Building in 
Detroit and their large holdings in 
the Baldwin Locomotive Co., the 
Texas Co., the Sperry Corp., and 
many others. He stated freely 
that the Fishers had no present 
intention of altering the operation 
of their investment company from 
the plans laid down by their late, 
great elder brother Fred, who died 
| in 1941. 





* * * 


(3) Will the Fishers introduce a 
new line of automobiles? I, for 
one, believe they will. 
more on which to base my opinion 
than the Fisher’s public state- 
ments, my own reading-between- 
their-lines and by keeping my eyes 
and ears open, in a town already 


famous as the one spot on earth | 


where the inhabitants know little 
about anything else, except the 
building and selling of motor ve- 
hicles. The Fishers announced 
they were rejoining their brother 
Charles (the eldest living brother 
who left GM in 1934) for the pur- 
pose of designing and building 
“something for the American 
public” which would bear’ the 
Fisher name as an emblem of good 
workmanship and _ sound value. 
Larry was promptly asked by some 
newsman if this “something 
might not be automobiles? To 
which he replied: 


“Well, we don’t know now, but 
of course we do know more 
about building automobiles I 
guess, than anything else!” 
Then, the question was asked as 

to whether the Fisher brothers 
could use their own name, in view 
of the fact that Fisher Body Co. 
had been sold to GM in 1919. To 
which the reply was that they 
could not use the world-renowned 


but 


ings, which are second only to the | 


| at various times, Fisher & Co. (the | names now on the market have 


in practically all of the| 
cor- | 





I have no} 


| brothers have 


| 


So I, for one, arrived 


they | at the conclusion that the brothers 
asked, and “Larry” asked no quar- | Fisher 


will have “something” 
bearing their own name to exhibit 
at the first post-war automobile 
Whether in the high or 
class, one can only 
guess, but I would be surprised if 
it were not in the “Big Three” 
market. 


The value of the reputation 
which the word “Fisher” holds in 
the minds of the buying public 
would be hard to estimate. Only 
a few of the automobile trade- 


had more money spent in advertis- 
ing to the public than has the title 
of “Fisher.” One recalls toe, that 
in 1914, the Dodge _ Brothers, 
already favorably known to the 
trade, at least, as the builders of 
motors and parts for Henry Ford, 
branched out on their own and 
found immediate acceptance among 
dealers and the buying public for 
an automobile which was soon one 
of the top-ranking producers in 
America. So, whether or not the 
decided to build 
automobiles, make chewing-gun or 
fabricate brassieres, will be a topic 
of gossip from now until the day 
they announce their plans. Two 
things they made plain: (1) They 
will make something bearing the 
name of “Fisher” for the Ameri- 
can-buying public. (2) They would 
probably feel more at home build- 
ing “something” that moved on 
four-wheels and was propelled by 





a gasoline motor.—G.M:S. 


| 
|'Graham Announces 


Class A Dividend 


| DETROIT.—Announcement of a 
| quarterly dividend of 62% cents a 


| share 


on Graham-Paige Motors 


| Corp. Class A Cumulative 5 percent 


“Body by|, 
nothing prevented! is a necessity. 


preferred stock for the third quar- 
ter, 1944, was made last week by 
|Raymond J. Hodgson, president 
and general manager, following a 
| meeting of the board of directors 
at Detroit. 

| “The dividend will be paid Oct. 
10 to holders of preferred stock of 
|record at the close of business 
| Sept. 30. 


| Illinois Allots hate Taxes 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—George B. Mc- 
Kibbin, director of finance, last week 
|} approved allocation of August motor 
fuel taxes to the counties, after legal 
| deductions had been made for interest 
and installments on the two relief 
bond issues of Illinois. 

To feel the pulse of the industry, 
sonsistent reading of Automotive News 
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Bowles Lists Objections... 


OPA Rebuffs Dealers 
On U.C. Revisions 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fended the action of his pricing 
staff and took curt issue with 
a couple of contentions of the 
dealer committee. 

One committee suggestion was 
that OPA move for better enforce- 
ment of the regulation by requir- 
ing the filing of certificates of 
transfer on all sales of used cars. 
This step has been taken, Bowles 
said, and specific arrangements 
have been set up in each local war 
price rationing board to have each 
certificate checked carefully. 

A report from OPA district 
offices covering enforcement ex- 
perience during the first 20 days 
after the regulation went into 
effect shows, Bowles said, that 
189,475 certificates of transfer 
were handled. Of that number, 
2,822 involved violations which 
were settled on a voluntary basis 
by local war price and rationing 
board personnel. A total of 272 
cases were referred to the en- 
forcement division, where they 


Planning 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for additional authority to WMC, 
Cushman said. Based on about 
700,000 workers now employed by 
auto firms, the one percent shift 
will involve about 7,000 non- 
productive men. 

It was emphasized, however, 
that highly urgent military pro- 
duction will still have first call 
on the auto industry’s workers, 
both productive and non-produc- 
tive. It was agreed that, should 
military emergency arise, tech- 
nical men shifted to reconversion 
preparations would promptly be 
moved back to war work. 

There was a_ general feeling 
among auto executives attending 
the meeting that they should be 
given full authority to handle their 
own labor supply, insofar as it did 
not interfere with war production, 
but they accepted the WMC 
formula without hesitation. 

WMC officials will discuss the 
new policy with labor leaders 
Sept. 22 in Detroit. 

Studebaker was the only firm 
not represented at the meeting, 
Chairman H. S. Vance, informing 
Cushman by phone shortly be- 
fore the meeting that he was 
unable to get transportation. 
Dean Spencer, regional director 
of WMC's Chicago region, also 
was unable to get transportation. 
Studebaker is located in the Chi- 
cago region. 

Other firms were represented as 
follows: 

Chrysler—I. T. O’Brien, assistant 
to General Manager Herman L. 
Weckler. 

Ford—Henry Ford II and Ray 
R. Rausch, general superintendent. 

General Motors—C. E. Wilson, 
president; Orville Beardsley, in- 
dustrial relations division; Albert 
Bradley, executive vice-president 
and W. F. Armstrong. 

Graham-Paige—R. J. Hodgson, 
president. 

Hudson—A. E. Barit, president; 
S. G. Baits, vice-president. 

Nash—George W. Mason, presi- 
dent, and A. M. Wibel, vice- 
president. 

Packard — George Christopher, 
president. 

Willys—Charles 
W. E. Paris. 

Others included Frank Rising, 
secretary, Automotive Parts & 
Equipment Manufacturers, Inc.; 
John L. Lovett, general manager, 
Michigan Manufacturers Assn. 


Representing WMC, besides 
Cushman, were Robert C. Goodwin, 
regional director, Cleveland; J. 
Donald Kingsley, assistant director 
at Cleveland, and Edward L. 
Keenan, director for Ohio. 

Representing the War Produc- 
tion Board: Carsten Tiedeman, re- 
gional director; John Nuvenn jr., 
regional director; Walter Wright, 
deputy regional director, Detroit, 
and Edward T. Gushee, chairman, 
Detroit area Production Urgency 
committee. 


The military forces were repre- 
sented by several officers. 


Sorensen and 


are now under consideration, he 
said. 

The committee recommended 
that the mark up between “as is” 
and warranted vehicles be in- 
creased to provide a wider differ- 
ential to cover reconditioning costs. 
Bowles pointed out that this re- 
quest was not substantiated by 
facts from a survey submitted by 
the committee. 

“Your figures show,” he said, 
“that 327 dealer purchases out of 
a total of 506 were made below the 
“as is” ceiling, while only 305 
dealer sales out of 1,429 sales were 
made below the warranty or ‘as 
is’ ceiling. It is clear, therefore, 
that the actual dealer margin was 
something in excess of 25 percent.” 

A third committee recommenda- 
tion was that the regulation’s area- 
pricing system, setting dollar-and- 
cent ceiling varying in three geo- 
graphical zones, be abandoned and 
that a system of pricing be sub- 
stituted which would set the pres- 
ent ceiling “in the area adjacent 
to the manufacturer and that such 
a price, plus an adequate freight 
allowance, be set up as the allow- 
able price in the various states.” 

Bowles said that the used-car 
pricing ssytem was set up in con- 
formance with past’ industry 
practice. 

“It was adopted,” he said, 
“after a thorough analysis of the 
existing areas or zones now con- 
tained in customers guide books. 
Because of the relatively small 
differentials existing between a 
number of the zones contained 
in these guide books and to 
simplify the regulation and fa- 
cilitate enforcement, it was de- 
cided the three general areas 
selected would take practical 
account of the geographic price 
differences reflected by the books. 


“No difficulty has been experi- 
enced except in a few places, he 
said. Where trading areas extend 
over the boundary lines of two 
regions, consideration is being 
given to correcting these in the 
very near future,” Bowles stated. 
There is no relation, he said, in 
these historical differences to cur- 
rent freight rates on new vehicles 
and the regulation merely per- 
petuates the customary geographi- 
cal price differences, except as re- 
ferred to above. 


The committee declared that the 
supply of used cars, as represented 
by dealer inventories, declined 
about 15 percent in the thirty-day 
period ended July, 1944, and recom- 
mended that, to replenish these 
stocks, a new schedule of prices be 
adopted based on the actual going 
market values of each make and 
model of car as of the effective 
date of the order July 10, 1944. 


Bowles named the following four 
causes as contributory to inven- 
tory shrinkage in advance of estab- 
lishment of the ceilings: 

Last minute sales of used cars 

by the public to dealers before 
the effective date of the regu- 
lation, stimulated by aggressive 
advertising. 

Elimination by the ceiling of 

much speculation in used cars, 
particularly dealer-to-dealer sales 
which, in our opinion, was respon- 
sible for much of the increase in 
prices. 

Sources of available used cars 

have been drying up over a 
period of time, but supply had been 
artificially created by a general rise 
in bidding prices. 

Unfounded belief in minds of 

sOme car owners that maxi- 
mum prices set by OPA were low 
prices. On the contrary, most 
prices were as high or higher than 
used-car owners were being paid 
for used cars before the effective 
date of the ceiling. 


In this connection, Bowles said 
that the survey of OPA district 
offices during the first 20 days of 
experience under the regulation 
shows that 51 percent of all certifi- 
cates received were for sales by 
dealers, indicating that dealers are 
making a higher percentage of 
total sales than they did before the 
regulation went in effect. 
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Reports from Auto Suppliers 
Indicate Quick Conversion 


BUFFALO.—The Niagara Fron- 
tier’s automobile industry is put- 
ting steam behind its reconversion 
plans, realizing that the day is 
close when it will be face-to-face 
with transition from war to peace. 


Fedders Mfg. Co. will be in a 
position to turn out automobile 
radiators long before the motor- 
car industry can get set to produce 
cars, the management reported. 
The company has been making 
machine-gun clips. 

Trico Products, which has made 
accessories for Army trucks and 
vehicles during the war, will be 
ready to continue in this field. 
So will Houde Engineering and 
similar plants which supply the 
automotive industry. 

It is certain the automobile in- 
dustry will try to reopen some of 
its Buffalo manufacturing plants 
for car assembly. But how much 
they can do will depend on how 
long Chevrolet’s Pratt & Whitney 
engine-building program is carried. 

The Chevrolet Motor & Axle di- 
vision of General Motors is negoti- 
ating with the Defense Plant 
Corp. to repurchase its plant at 
1001 East Delavan Ave., formerly 
an assembly plant but used for the 
last three years to manufacture 
aircraft engine parts. 

Built by General Motors, the 
plant was sold to DPC about three 
years ago after automobile assem- 
bly was halted and the plant con- 
verted to war work. Chevrolet is 
understood to want the plant for 
the assembly of cars and trucks 
after the war. 

Indications are that General 
Motors will use the Delavan Ave., 
River Rd. and Kenmore Ave. 
plants for peacetime manufactur- 
ing purposes. 


Reconversion Board 


Asked for Detroit 

DETROIT.—A regional war 
demobilization director of the 
WPB for Detroit—which would 
meet the needs of auto execu- 
tives—has been suggested by 
James E. Wilson, who resigned 
last week as deputy regional di- 
rector of the WPB here. 

“A regional demobilization di- 
rector or council should have 
the same power to act on a 
regional basis as the Washing- 
ton board has on a national 
basis,” Wilson declared. “With 
single hearings on industrial 
cases and problems, two or 
three months time on reconver- 
sion could be saved for indus- 
try.” 
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and C. F. Dernier. 


TOLEDO. — Electric Auto-Lite 
Co. will be ready to serve the na- 
tion’s automobile builders once the 
green light is flashed from Wash- 
ington, it was revealed by Royce 
G. Martin, president, during a re- 
eent meeting of the board of 
directors. 


Despite the fact that the com- 
pany employes are turning out 
war material at a valuation of 
$140,000,000 a year, Martin stated, 
reconversion problems will be 
relatively simple as Auto-Lite 
has continued to manufacture 
throughout the war, in addition 
to many military products, along 
the same lines as in peacetime. 
He pointed out, however, that 
many of the Auto-Lite plants 
have been totally converted to 
war production and reconversion 
in these plants will take longer 
than in others. 


Martin estimated that 60 days at 
the outside would care for the 
Over-all reconversion of Auto- 
Lite’s 22 plants from coast-to-coast. 


Since Pearl Harbor, Martin said, 
Auto-Lite’s production has been 
much heavier than in peacetime, 
but the principal products still re- 
main batteries, spark plugs, gener- 
ators, coils, ignition systems, instru- 
ment panels, temperature gauges, 
etc., all essential peacetime auto- 
motive equipment. In addition, 
however, automatic pilots, ord- 
nance pieces, armor plate and 
other non-automotive products 
have been’ produced _ in 
numbers. 


Meanwhile, it was announced 
that automotive wire and cable 
in bulk assortments, selected by 
ignition and sales experts, are 
now available to dealers through- 
out the nation through a pro- 
gram inaugurated by Auto-Lite. 
The program, called the Regis- 

tered Service Dealers plan, allows 
small dealers in the country to 
participate in the advertising and 
promotion campaigns of a large 
company yet still derive full bene- 
fits of attractive prices. 


The assortments are selected to 
better allow the dealers to have on 
hand at all times the correct wire 
and cable for all types of replace- 
ment jobs. The plan is elastic, 
however, and allows dealers to 
purchase additional wire or cable 
as they deem necessary. The pro- 
gram is designed to keep a com- 
plete inventory of automotive wire 
and cable on hand at all times. 

Sales officials announced that 
the plan would be in full operation 
by Oct. 1. 


vast 


To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


Junking 
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consideration to a problem which 
will again be facing everybody 
in this great industry in the next 
five or six years. It is a problem 
which, if it can be taken care of 
now, will do much to safeguard 
the employment of hundreds o 
thousands of men and will elimi- 
nate millions of dollars of loss to 
insurance companies, banks, dis- 
count companies, and the ruin 
of thousands of dealers, could 
well save thousands of lives 
every year and do much to 
perpetuate a safe, sane and con- 
tinually sound operation for the 
dealer group in this country. 

“Practically everybody realizes 
that the automobile industry is 
the bottleneck of all business in 
the United States today and as it 
goes, so goes textiles, steel, glass 
and practically every other in- 
dustry in America. Hence, we 
can rightfully ask that the gov- 
ernment, manufacturers, NADA 
and every other contributing fac- 
tor play their parts to put this 
business, which is based on the 
dealer operation, in the future 
on a safe, sound and practical 
basis so that it will never again 
be possible to say that 99 per- 
cent of the men working in the 
automobile retail end of the in- 
dustry do not make enough 
money to own the product they 
sell, namely, a new car and the 
grease boys and car washers 
again will not have to work for 
$11.00 a week. They will all, 
from the dealer on down, make 
a living wage and thereby con- 
tribute to the betterment of the 
whole country. 

“This all sums up to the one 
thing which I mentioned at the 
start will arise in five or six 
years; that is, the used-car 
problem, the problem which we 
will all forget for the time being 
and will not give any considera- 
tion to until it hits us in the face 
in five or six years at the most. 
Again this car industry, which 
this country is dependent on for 
the employment of one out of 
about six men, will be in a con- 
dition where it is practically 
frozen because of better hind- 
sight than foresight in the man- 
agement of the industry. 

“Why is it not possible now 
to work out a plan whereby all 
cars reaching a certain age will 
automatically be junked and it 
will be impossible to license 
them? This could be done by 
starting immediately upon the 
resumption of manufacturing to 
deduct a percentage of the 
wholesale price, by the factory. 
This money could go into a na- 
tional junk fund or some other 
such fund, to be supervised by 
the government or by a com- 
bination of representatives of 
NADA and manufacturers. It 
should certainly have the sup- 
port of every welfare department 
in every state in the union and 
every insurance department be- 
cause it would remove from the 
road the menace of worn out 
automobiles. 

“This, of course, is a plan that 
would need much thought and 
study. I know of no better 
movement that could be started 
at the present time than for 
NADA to set up a committee of 
its Own members with repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers 
and insurance companies and 
other contributing agencies so 
that such a plan coud be worked 
out satisfactory to all concerned 
and be ready for operation at the 
time we resume the manufacture 
of new cars in America. Noth- 
ing I know of could contribute 
more to the safety and future of 
the greatest est industry in A in America.” 


Ceilings Effec Effective 


In Judicial Sales 


WASHINGTON.—The maximu 
prices established by the used pas- 
senger automobile regulation must 
be observed in judicial sales, OPA 
ruled last week. 

The action, effective Sept. 20, 
adds the regulation to a list of 
several others previously an- 
nounced by OPA as not coming 
within the Scope of an order ex 
empting various commodities from 
price control when sold at judicial 
sales. Through inadvertence, i 
had been omitted from this list, 
it was stated. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED SERVICE MANAGER for Chev- | 


rolet dealership. Excellent working con- 
ditions. 
right man. Write or call MOODY’ 
CHEVROLET CoO., 1511 Niedringhaus — 
Ave., Granite City, Illinois. 


MECHANIC WANTED: Good all 
Small town and good pay. Steady work. 
Write HARDEN MOTOR CO., Tolono, 
INinois. 


BOOKKEEPER-TYPIST, middle aged. One 
familiar with General Motors system. 
State qualifications. Permanent position, 
good working conditions in Wilmington, 
Delaware. Box 758, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


party. . Replies confidential. 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


PARTS MANAGER and SERVICE MAN- 
AGER for Dodge Agency located in 
large Ohio city. We want the best. 
Money no object. Box 759, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANT—Familiar with 
automotive engine construction and re- 
pair. Former service manager or 
junior engineer able to handle specifica- 
tion data and service bulletins for 
essential parts manufacturer. Detail 
your experience, vital statistics and in- | 
come requirements. Box 765, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED COMMER: | 
CIAL TRAILER SALES PERSONNEL. 
The men that we are interested in em- 
ploying have had 5 years experience in 
sales capacities. We are extremely in- 
terested in interviewing Branch Man- 
agers, Sales Managers and Top Notch 
Salesmen. Compensation will be in 
accordance with previous experience and 
ability. Write, giving your experience, 
qualifications, age, etc., so an_ inter- 
view may be arranged, to E. D. Mc- 
Michael, 1197 Wick Ave., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC, over 
permanent. Friendly central 
college town. Ideal environment for 
your children and mine. Be happy 
friend and settle down with us. Write! 
Alfred Ellerman, Yuma, Arizona. | 
PARTS MANAGER needed by central 
Ohio Chrysler-Plymouth parts distribu-; 
Liberal salary and bonus. Experi-| 
enced man. Contact Mr. Wood, McClure- | 
Nesbitt Motor, 611 E. Broad, Columbus, 
Ohio. | 


TRUCK MAN 


One of the largest new truck dealers 
in the Middle West has an exceptional 
opportunity - a proven truck man- 
ager. Must be $10,000 man or better. 
Give complete Goalie history. Box 
775, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SERVICE MANAGER—Progressive, capa- 
ble all details. Experienced all cars. 
100% public, personnel, volume control. 
2309-A North 46th St., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


SERVICE MANAGER. Expert Pontiac, 
Chevrolet, Ford. Wide experience all 
cars. Service completely developed. 
Owners satisfied, builds business. Why 
frown? Smile my control. Stop guess- 
ing! Know with proper. supervision. 
Volume operator. Immediate availability. 
Box 777, c/o Automotive News, De- 
troit 2. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE AUTO ELECTRIC magneto 
carburetor business. Well established 
N.W. Kansas. Priced right. Box 770, 
e/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


A 20 YEAR ESTABLISHED commercial 
truck body and truck equipment dis- 
tributor desires to sell profitable busi- 
ness, inventory, and equipment. Good 
opportunity for postwar period. Located 
in Eastern city, population approxi- 
mately 1,500,000. Box 774, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


Good paying steady position for | 


round ' 
Ford mechanic who does not drink. ; 


SEVEN PASSENGERS, 


PACKARD 
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NEW CARS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY 


COLLECTION ANTIQUE AUTOMOBILES 
including electrics and steam cars. 
advertising, etc. Lease or sell. Send 
for list. W. R. Slack, 11 Hickory 
Drive, Stamford, Connecticut. 


For 


1941 BUICK 90—7 passenger sedan. 10,000 
guaranteed miles. Just like new. 
Standard Motor Sales, 626 W. Main &t., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1923 BUICK 6 CYL. SEDAN 
for 12 years, like new, a real ad for a 
dealer’s showroom. U. S. Best Truck 
Sales, 1689 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


in storage 


WILL SELL INDIVIDUAL at guaranteed 
ceiling 1942 Buick, 5-pass. sedan, model 
91. Radio, heater, 
miles. Price $2,894. 
7 pass. sedan, model 90. 
low mileage, 5 _ perfect 
$3,112. Nashville Motors, 
ville 3, Tennessee. 


driven 251 actual 
Also 1941 Buick, 
Radio, heater, 
Price 
Nash- 


tires. 
Inc., 


CHRYSLER 1942 CROWN IMPERIAL 7 

passenger limousine, 9,000 actual miles, 
black, list $3,600, now $2,800. 
1941, LeBaron 180, 7 pass. 
8,600 actual 
now $3,750. 
Blvd., Chicago. 


USED CARS WANTED 


Packard 
limousine, 
list $6,300, 
1132 


miles, black, 


F-E-L-Z, Diversey 


We Will Buy 


Complete Stocks 
of 


Saleable Used Cars 


Region A 
at 
Highest Possible Prices. 
Send Inventory List. 
to 


Frede Chevrolet Co. 


Decatur, Illinois 


limousines, large 
fives; cars must clean. Prices 
reasonable. McCLINTOCK - CADILLAC, 
Lansing, Mich. 


WE WILL BUY your complete stocks of 


used cars 37-42 in region A, at base 
prices. Send inventory list to Keller 
Motors, 2750 West Alameda, 
Colorado. 


Denver 9, 


1941-1942 seven 
limousines. A. A. Auto Service, 
West 54th. St., 


passenger 
153 
New York. 


WANTED: WRECKED or BURNT cars 


that can be rebuilt. Chevrolet, Ford, 
Plymouth, state description and price, 
within 400 miles. B. F. Curry Company, 
3300 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED LATE MODEL clean used cars. 


Will buy 10 to 100. 
lect, 
Motors, Inc., 
Phone 5-1246. 


Write or wire col- 
Nashville 
Tennessee. 


description and price. 
Nashville 3, 


AUTO AUCTION 


DURHAM, N. C. 
SALE EVERY THURS. 1 P.M. 
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TRUCES FOR SALE 


wheelbase Cab & Chassis, 
8.25 x 20 tires. 
Richmond, Va. 


prewar 
Lauritzen Motors, 


12 NEW REO PREWAR_ TRUCKS. 


1 Model 20, 3 Model 21, 6 Model 22, 
1 Model 25. Dispose entire inventory, 
$3500. Below ceiling. Box 767, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 

FOR SALE, 1936 Autocar, cab over engine 
tractor with 28 foot van body complete. 
In excellent condition. 
tors, 505-07 
Wisconsin. 


Community Mo- 


So. 4th St., 


LaCrosse, 


1942 Chevrolet Tractor 


and Trailer with 24 ft. full van 
body, sleeper cab, has 750 x 20 
tires, low mileage, extra fine con- 
- throughout. Write, wire or 
call 


Veino Chevrolet, Inc. 
731 Main St. 
Worcester, Mass. 


TRUCES WANTED 


WILL BUY ANY GMC 
TRUCKS up to series 500 FOB 
factory. Will pay attractive 
bonus. Wire or phone collect. 
GMC Truck Dealer, Etscovitz 
Motor Co., Houlton, Maine. 


FORD DEALER WILL purchase any 
amount new 1944 Ford trucks on profit 
sharing basis. LASKY MOTOR CAR 
CORPORATION, 90 Montrose 
Brooklyn 6, New York. 


Ave., 


DODGE DIRECT DEALER will buy any 
quantity new 1944 Dodge trucks on 
profit sharing or bonus basis, fob fac- 
tory or your city. Write, wire or 
phone collect ZEDER MOTOR SALES, 


Bay City, Michigan. 


DODGE DEALER will purchase new 1944 


Dodge trucks at full retail price. Mail 
ETSCOVITZ GARAGE, Pres- 
Maine. 


invoices. 
que Isle, 


PLEASE WIRE OR CALL if you have 


'44 model 
have permit 
Motors, 


new °42 or 
tractor, 
Jessup 


WHA Dodge 
for same. 
Cochran, Georgia. 


Ben 


BUY BONDS 
IT’S UP TO YOU! 


' TRUCK EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


12 WHITE MULE TOW BARS. 


Also 12 
Truck Emergency Signal Boxes each 
containing 3 red electric lamps, flags, 
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DETROIT 2, 


World’s Largest 
Wholesale Dealer 


In spite of the increased 
difficulties in purchasing 
used cars, we have been 
successful in accumulating 
a stock of 264 units to be 
sold at O.P.A. New York 
as is ceiling. 

All shipping arrangements 
made by us and each car 
checked thoroughly. 


Call Mr. Nardin at Tra- 
falgar 4-2830 for sample 


carload. 
* 


Reliance Motors 
2040 Broadway at 70th St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


PARTS FOR SALE 


NOTICE—We have 1942 CHEVROLET 
PARTS: Doors, Trunk Lids, Upholstery, 
Hardware and Glass. 40% to 60% off 
list. Write for free complete price list. 
Cooper-Lewis Co., Inc., 238 Broadway, 
Revere 51, Mass. 


RIGHT AND LEFT DOORS 1941 Chevro- 
let Special Deluxe Black Coupe complete 
with trim, handles, glass, mouldings, 
etc., clean, ready to install. Columbia 
Motor Co., Bloomsburg, Pa. 


WE HAVE NEW 1942 Chevrolet Parts, 
Doors, Trunk Lids, Upholstery, for 
Town Sedan, 5-passenger coupes, sedan 
deliveries, half-ton panels. 50% to 80% 
off list. (These parts were removed 
from new vehicles.) Write for further 
complete price list. CURRY CHEVRO- 
LET, 3300 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW MOTORS—Rebuilt Motors—Used 
Motors for Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge and 
Plymouth pleasure cars, taxi cabs, 
trucks. We have a tremendous stock of 
new, used and rebuilt parts, for the 
above cars. C. Hazelcorn, Inc., 1640 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
Ingersoll 2-5740. 


PARTS WANTED 


WANTED RIGHT REAR 
Packard 110 Club Coupe, 
Will pay full list, 
Hine Auto Co., 


FENDER, 
1940 model. 
new or used. John 
Alton, Illinois. 


WANTED, 1942 MERCURY BODY. Henkel 
Motors, Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED COMPLETE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
including body tools, paint equipment, 
frame front end machine equipment for 
shop working twelve to fifteen men 
Tom Little, Box 30, Blytheville, 
Arkansas. 


LATE MODEL FRAME 
and front 
Motor Sales, 
cinnati 29, 


STRAIGHTENER 
end machine. Progressive 
3417 Reading Road, Cin- 
Ohio. 


WANTED VULCANIZING EQUIPMENT. 
Steam operated. A. J. Collins Garage, 
1933 Woodside, Bay City, Michigan. 


PARTS DEPARTMENT steel shelving and 
bins wanted. Liberty Public Service, 
Liberty, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


TOW CRANE, new, original crate. Sold 
for $180, will sacrifice for $100. Box 
764, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FLEXIBLE TUBING % inch to 5 inches 
in diameter. Dealer’s price 10 cents 
per foot. NOTTINGHAM AUTO PARTS 


CO., 1606 West 25th St., Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 


WANT NEW SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS, any 
make, new 158” Ford trucks. Any 
make new or used cars. KNOP- 
SCHAEFER, Wholesale Distributors, 
915 N. Illinois, Riley 0827, Indianapolis. 

reise leet 


sss sesensteeeeeeeeeeeeeat 

FOR SALE—Wholesale automotive replace- 
ment parts business in a trading area of 
over a million population. Old estab- 
lished and profitable business has been 
showing a return of $25,000 per year on 
a $100,000 investment, in addition to 
administrative salaries. Lines handled 
are the best in the automotive field, with 
yearly volume in excess of 
Present owners are unable to give it 
active management due to other interests. 
Will sell at inventory, less aecounts re- 
ceivable, plus a share of the profits 
while merchandise is on allotment. t 
establish your financial responsibility in 
your first letter to insure reply. Post 
Office Box 2561, Arlington Station, 
Baltimore, Md. 


———“—“_---—_ yx xv —_— 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR YOUNGER 
MAN TO CARRY POSTWAR LOAD? 
Want management responsibilities in 
new car dealership with financial inter- 
est or understanding to buy later. 
Experience includes 7 years directing 
national automotive sales organization, 
managing individual and chain of retail 
automotive stores, also dealership sales 
experience. Presently managing large 
sales organization. Am _ 37, college 
graduate, married, 2 children. For in- 
terview write Box, 757, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


SOUTHERN DEALERS—Do you want 
potential partner, able assume complete 
charge and become financially interested 
in deal. Sixteen years with GM— 
thoroughly acquainted automotive field, 
wholesale and retail, capable organizer 
and manager. Recent WPB experience. 
a aa c/o Automotive News, De- 
ro i 


rs 


EXPERIENCED DEALER EXECUTIVE 
who has specialized in business manage- 
ment desires partnership in established 
dealership or would buy deal of from 
150 to 200 car potential. Box 769, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


—_—_—— 


WANTED TO PURCHASE an interest in 
a light car dealership of 300 car con- 
tract up. Will either share or assume 
complete management. Can furnish sat- 
isfactory information on experience and 
qualification. Box 771, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


DEALERSHIP FOR SALE 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS, old and well 
established, in a New York State city 
over 300,000 population. Contract with 
one of the Big automobile companies. 
Have sold 1,260 new and 2,008 used cars 
in one year. Death of top executor 
makes % interest in business for sale 
at $30,000 cash. Must have proven sales 
and managing ability. Give references 
in first letter, which will be confidential. 


etc. Bargain price. Write: Bob Fleight, 
Inc., 242 W. 29th St., 


2 NEW cCONVERTO BODIES—will 
half and % ton pickups. 
quick disposal. 
731 Main S&t., 


SOUTH’S NEAREST SALE 


Hometown Sales & Service 
J. B. LEATHERS 


You may deal direct with our bank. 


Baltimore 11, Md. Box 750, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


NEEDED VERY BADLY 1938 Chevrolet 
right front fender, new or used. Write 
or wire collect. Keller Motors, 2750 
West Alameda, Denver 9, Colorado. 


fit 
Priced low for 

Veino Chevrolet, 
Worcester, 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
IN STATE OF NEW JERSEY, town of 
over 100,000 population. New and used 
cars, contract with new car mfg. show- 
ing profit in operation at present. Busi- 
ness for sale, $10,000 cash. Will keep 
replies confidential. Box 768, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


Inc., 
Mass. 


AUCTION 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 


Used Cars and Trucks Or Hand 
At All Times 


NEW 100 H.P. 1942 Ford 134” Chassis 
D6-Dump body, 3 
additional ends, 
TRG400CH 


2 


| 

| WANTED COMPLETE CHROME PLATED 
rear deck lid lock and handle for 1940 
Lincoln Zephyr Fordor Sedan. Wire 
collect. Mattison Motor Company, Box 
689, Anderson, South Carolina. 


and Cab, Anthony 
yard water 
617 double 
Truckstell 


TRUCES FOR SALE level, 7” 
arm hoist, 
conversion, 1450 Eaton 
speed axle, 700x20 front tires, 825x20 
duals rear, vacuum brakes. 1 New 
1942-2 Ford-6 cyl.-134” chassis and cab, 
32x6-10 ply tires. 1 new 1942-2 ton | 
GMC Model CCW-403, 248 engine, Tan- | 

dem axle, 178” wheelbase. Prices $100 | 
| below OPA price, Chicago. CROSSTOWN | 

MOTOR COMPANY, 4655 Washington | 

Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. } 


ELIMINATE GASOLINE 
Electric trucks with chargers. 
Someone’s opportunity. 
Bus and Equipment Co., 
Avenue, New York, N. 


WORRIES. 
Bargain. 
Consolidated 
420 Lexington | 
es 


a number of new /| 1940 CHEVROLET TRACTOR, with Case 
passenger cars. Any make considered. Open trailer. Will carry 4 . 
Send list with prices to Rogers Motor Rebuilt and in perfect order. ° 
Company (Chrysler dealer), 4th & Best Truck Sales, 1689 Bedford Ave., 
Frankfort, Tulsa, Okla. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
USED CARS FOR SALE STUDEBAKER HEAVY DUTY, short 


DEALERSHIP WANTED 

WANTED 1939 BUICK 40 SERIES shell 

and grills complete, new or used. Write 

or wire collect. Keller Motors, 2750 
West Alameda, Denver 9, Colorado. 


WANT TO BUY dealership or management 
interest in one. General Motors, 
Chrysler or Packard potential two to 
three hundred cars. Box 766, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


BUSES FOR SALE 
USED BUSES for school and adults. New | ACCESSORIES WANTED 
and Used school-adult bus seats. New | 
and Used cowls for bus chassis. | WANTED—AUTOMOBILE HEATERS. Ad- 
BADGER BODE MFG. CO., SU Cara. lla" i vise auestity and tree avatiabis.. L. Ss. 
ing, Omaha, Nebr. | JULLIEN, INC., 1443 P St., N. W., 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
WANTED 


ACCESSORIES FOR SALE 

Custom Built or Universal Auto |! (0) \opaAR DELUXE HEATERS @ $21, 
Radios. Write or wire Moto 200 Mopar, § tube radios @ $53, 10 
Radio Distributing Co. and 


used 1942 Chrysler 6 cylinder cars 
aes : one new 1942 Hudson station wagon. 
5732 Baum Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. Motor Com- 


F.O.B. at Eleventh Street 
Philadelphia, 


FINANCE COM- 


RADIOS W = 

4 R D OS WANTED LARGE SOUTHERN 

a PANY will assist in the purchase of 
g00d dealerships, South preferred. We 
have several buyers. Replies treated in 
strict confidence. Box 762, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


| 
2 | 
FOR DEALERS ONLY — il 


WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL | 
COME BUY COME SELL 


Phones 127-128-591 
2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 
Cairo, Il. 


t 
; FOR SALE—1942 CHEVROLET 33 
passenger bus. New in August, 


adult 
1943. | 
rear. 
room. 


7:00x20 tires front, 34x7 duals 
Union City Body with high head 


YOUNG DEALER 
proven record will 
lished dealership 

potential, or 
Replies kept 
Auto.aotive 


Price $4,000. 

1942 Mercury converted into a 15 adult 
This is a nice piece 
Ceiling price on request. 
Mercer, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE with 
pay cash for estab- 
with 500 to 800 car 
will buy part interest 
confidential Box 776, c/o 
News, Detroit 


passenger coach. 
* equipment. pany, 1120 So. 11th Street, 


Willis Garage, Pa 





PLYMOUTH 


HANKERED AFTER CARS 


Reading time—1 minute, 35 seconds 


ES, Hank sort of grew up with automobiles. 

His father was in the farm implement busi- 
ness; but when cars came along, he sold out 
and became manager of a similar concern that 
had become an automobile dealer in a thriving 
Northwest community. That’s where the lad 
grew up. 


Hank claims he was given a steering wheel 
as a teething ring, and later polished a lot of 
brass hoping that as a reward for his industry, 
the “old man’”’ would permit him to drive one 
of the first Dodge cars ever made. 


That was in 1914. During several summers 
that followed, Hank worked as a mechanic in 
the shop his father managed. Then came World 
War I while he was a sophomore at a univer- 
sity. Hank enlisted. After returning from 
France, he finished his education selling insur- 
ance on the side and teaching folks to drive 
the new Dodge cars in his college town. 


Hank did pretty well at insurance but he 
still thought the work drab as compared with 
selling automobiles. His goal was a dealership 
of his own. So back he went to the concern 
where his father was associated, and by 1930 
he became the manager. 


Shortly afterward, the older owners de- 
cided to retire. Here was an opportunity to 
buy the business. Hank took it over, and under 
his direction the business prospered. Today its 


expanded facilities are completely paid for with 
substantial resources for continued growth. 


That’s the American way .. . working with 
an eye to the future and grasping opportunity 
when it knocks. That way offers complete free- 
dom for the individual to choose what he wants 
to do and to work at it as hard as he pleases. 


This freedom of private enterprise . . . this 
willingness to use our energies and initiative 
and judgment in competing to best serve the 
public . . . is the greatest incentive we could 
offer our youth today. 


Speaking from first-hand knowledge, the 
automobile industry . . . manufacturing, selling 
and servicing . . . has always been a promising 
field for alert, energetic men. By his past actions 
and present plans, Hank confirms this state- 
ment. For he has recently bought additional 
property and plans to expand as soon as con- 
ditions permit. With him, we believe that the 
automobile business should continue to offer 
opportunity everywhere for enterprising indi- 
viduals to prosper in proportion to their ambi- 
tion and ability. 

w * w 
Hank is not his real name. But this is a fac- 
tual, condensed biography of an automo- 
bile dealer whose business history over the past 
15 years is on record in our files. 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES, THURSDAYS, 9 P.M., E.W.T., CBS Network 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 


° DODGE DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER ° 


JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 


